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ARISTOTLE. 


CHAPTER IX.—continued, 


TOPICA.—continued. 


VI. 


We now enter on the Sixth Book, containing the 
Loci bearing on Definition. In debates respecting De- 
finition, there are five points on any of which the 
attack and defence may turn :—* 


1. That which the definer enunciates as a definition 
may not be true at all, even as a predicate of 
the definiend or subject to be defined; or at 
least not true of every thing that bears the 
name of the subject. 

2. The definiend may have been included in a genus, 
but not in that genus to which it rightly and 
specially belongs. 

3. The definition given may not be specially appro- 
priate to the definiend (2.e., it may include, not 
only that but, other matters besides). 

4, The definition, though unobjectionable on any of 
the above three grounds, may nevertheless not 
declare the Essence of the definiend. 

5. Lastly, the definition may be good in substance, 
but badly expressed or set out. 


* Topica, VI. i. p. 139, a. 24-85: ris 8€ mepi rots dpous mpaypareias pépn 
wévre €otiy. 
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As to the first of these five heads, the Loci bearing 
thereupon have already been enumerated in the Third 
Book, on Accident : in accidental predications the ques- 
tion raised is always about the truth or falsehood of 
the predication.* As to the second and third of the five 
heads, these have been dealt with in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books, enumerating the Zoct on Genus and 
Proprium.° 

There remain the fourth and fifth heads, on which 
we are about to enter: (1) Whether the definition 
is well expressed or set out (the fifth head); (2) 
Whether it has any right to be called a definition at 
all, z.¢., whether it declares the Essence of the subject 
(the fourth).° The fifth is taken first, because to do a 
thing well is always more difficult than to do it simply, 
and is therefore likely to afford greater opening for 
argumentative attack. 

The definition, while unobjectionable in substance, 
may be badly set out in two ways. First, it may be 
indistinct in terms—not plain nor clear. Next, it may 
be redundant: the terms may include more than is 
required for the definition. Under each of these defects 
of expression several loci may be indicated.* 

1. Indistinctness may arise from the employment of 
equivocal terms in the definition. Or it may arise from 
the term to be defined being itself equivocal ; while the 
definer, taking no notice of such equivocation, has tried 
to comprehend all its senses under one and the same 
definition. You may attack him either by denying that 
the definition as given covers all the different meanings 
of the definiend; or you may yourself distinguish 
(which the definer has omitted to do) these different 


_* Topica, VI. i. p. 139, a. 36. > Ibid. b. 3. * Ibid. b. 6. 
* Ibid. b. 12-18. 
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meanings, and show that none of them or few of them 
are covered by the definition.* 

2. Indistinctness may arise from defining by means of 
a metaphor; but Aristotle treats you as a caviller if you 
impugn this metaphor as though it were proprio sensu.” 
He declares it to be wrong, but he seems to think 
that you ought to object to it at once as a metaphor, 
without troubling yourself to prove it inappropriate, 

3. Indistinctness will arise if the terms of the defi- 
nition are rare or far-fetched or founded upon some 
fact very little known. Definitions given by Plato are 
cited to illustrate this. 

4. Indistinctness arises from the employment of a 
poetical image, which is even worse than a professed 
metaphor : as where law is defined to be—a measure or 
image of things by nature just. 

5. The definition is indistinct, if it does not, while 
making known the definiend, make clear at the same 
time its contrary.° 

6. The definition is also indistinct if it does not, 
when enunciated, make known what the definiend is, 
without requiring that the definiend itself shall be 


. ® Topica, VI. ii. p. 139, b. 19. cpolws 
dé nai el rov dpifopevov mreovayas 
Aeyopevov py SeAdv elxev: ddndov 
yap dmorépov tov dpoy arrodédoxey, 
évdéxerai te TuKodavreiy ws ov 
épappdtrovros rov Adyou emt mavra 
by rdv dptopoy arrodedexey. 

The term ovxodayreivy surprises us 
here, because the point under con- 
sideration is indicated by Aristotle 
himself as a real mistake ; accordingly 
he ought not to characterize the pro- 
cedure whereby such mistake is ex- 
posed as mere cavil — ovxodavria. 
Alexander, in the Scholia (p. 287, 
b. 1, Br.), says that Aristotle intends 
to apply the term cuxodarreiy to the 


respondent who advances this bad 
definition, not to the assailant who 
impeaches it. But the text of Ari- 
stotle does not harmonize with this 
interpretation. 

> Ibid. b. 32: evBexerar 8é xai rv 
perahopay elndvra cuxodavreiy 
@s xupiws elpnxéra. Here again we 
have the word cuxopavreiv to desig- 
nate what seems a legitimate mode of 
argumentative attack. 

‘Ibid. p. 140, a. 3: wav ydp 
doades ro py) eiwOes. | 

* Ibid. a. 6-17. yeipov drowvois 
Toy Kara perapopay Aeyouevoy. 

* Ibid. a. 18. 
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expressly enunciated. The definition by itself ought to 
suggest at once the name of the definiend. Otherwise, 
the definer is no better than those archaic painters, 
who, when painting a dog or a horse, were compelled 
to write the name alongside in order that the animal 
might be recognized.* 

Such are the Loci regarding Indistinctness in the 
setting out of the definition. The second defect is 
Redundancy. 

1. Redundancy will arise if the terms of the defi- 
nition include either all things absolutely, or all things 
contained in the same genus as the definiend ; since 
the definition ought to consist of a generic term to dis- 
criminate the definiend from all extra-generic things, and 
a differential term to discriminate it from other things 
within the same genus. A definition of the kind men- 
tioned will be useless through redundancy.’ It will 
also be open to the like objection, if it includes what is 
merely a proprium of the definiend, over and above 
the essential attributes; or, indeed, if it includes any 
thing else except what is required for clearly bringing 
out the definiend. It will be still worse, if it com— 
prises any attribute not belonging to all individuals of 
‘the species; for then it will not even be a proprium or— 
@ reciprocating predication.* 

2. Repetition is another fault sometimes committed. 
The same attribute may be predicated twice over. Or— 


* Topic. VI. ii. p. 140, a. 20. This | has passed unconsciously from thes# 
last condition is a high measure of | latter to the former: éy pev r mpdory—— 
perfection to exact from a definition. | ray dpddwy ddfecev dv 5 ’AprororéAns= 
Assuredly, Aristotle’s own definitions | perdyew els ras spayparixas éferdoas= 
often fall lamentably short of it. (Schol. p. 287, b. 27, Br.). 

» Thid. iii. p. 140, a. 28-32. Alex- * Ibid. a. 37 : dwdds 8 elreiv, dram 
ander, however, remarks very perti- | repiepyov ob dqbaipeOévros ro dourdem 
nently, that the defects of such a | djAov motel ro dpifdpevoy. 
definition are defects of substance | ‘¢ Ibid. b. 16. 
rather than of expression. Aristotle 
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a particular and narrow attribute may be subjoined, 
in addition to a more general and comprehensive attri- 
bute in which it has already been included.* 

So much for the faults which belong to the manner 
of expressing the definition tendered. Next, as bearing 
on the matter and substance of the definition, the 
following loci are distinguishable. 

1. The first of these loci is, if the matter of the defi- 

ution is not prius and notius as compared with the 
definiend. It is one of the canons of Definition, the 
purpose of which is to impart knowledge of the defi- 
niend, to introduce nothing except what is prior by 
nature and better known than the latter. The essence 
of each definiend—the being what it is—is one and 
only one, If a definition be given, other than that 
by means of what is prius and notius, it would follow 
that the same definiend might have two distinct es- 
sences ; which is impossible. Accordingly, any propo- 
8ition tendered as a definition but enunciating what is 
hot prior by nature and better known than the defi- 
niend sins against this canon, and is to be held as no 
true definition at all. 

The docus here indicated by this general feature is 
Ome, but it imcludeg a number of varieties.. More 
Kmown, or less known, it should first be observed, has 
twvo distinct meanings: either more or less known 
@Hsolutely (by nature); or more or less known to us. 
Absolutely, or by nature, the point is better known than 
the line; the line, than the superficies ; the superficies, 
tran the solid; the prius, than the posterius, But to us 

e reverse is true. The solid, as object of sensible 
P€rception, is earlier known and more known than the 


—_——— 





* Topica, VI. iii. p. 140, b. 27-p. 141, a, 22. 
* Ibid. iv. p. 141, a, 24-b. 2. * Ibid. v. p. 142, b. 20. 
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‘superficies; the superficies, than the line; the line, 
‘than the point; the posterius, than the prius. To us 
means to the bulk of mankind: absolutely or by nature 
refers to the instructed, superior, teaching and expos- 
‘itory, intellects." .There may be some cases in which 
the notius nobis coincides and is identical with the notius 
natura ;” but, as a rule; the two are distinct, and the 
one is the inverse of the other. A genuine and.per- 
fect definition is one which enunciates the essence of 
the Species through Genus and Differentiz, which are 
both of them absolutely prior and more knowable than 
the Species, since, if they be supposed non-existent, the 
Species is nowhere to be found. No man can know 
the Species without knowing its Genus and Diffe- 
rentiz; but you may know the Genus and Differentize 
without knowing the Species; hence the Species is 
more unknowable than they are.° This is the true 
scientific definition; but there are persons incapable of 
acquiring knowledge by means of it. To these persons, 
an imperfect explanation or quasi-definition must be 
given, by means of matters knowable to them.* Those, 
however, who regard such imperfect explanations as 
true definitions, must be reminded that, upon that hypo- 
thesis, we should be compelled to admit many distinct 
definitions of the same definiend. For individuals 
differ from each other in respect to what is more know- 
able: what is more so to one man is not more so to 
another. Indeed the same man differs from himself on 
this point at different periods: to the early and un- 
trained mind objects of sensible perception are the 
most knowable; but, when a man has been improved 
by training and instruction, the case is reversed, and 


* Topica, VI. iv. p. 141, b. 3-14. » Ibid. b, 22. * Ibid. b. 25. 
* Ibid. b. 16. 
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the objects of intellect become the most familiar to his 
mind.* To define properly, therefore, we must enun- 





° Topic. VI. iv. p. 141, b. 34. 


the primitive stroke of surprise, but 


The general mental fact here | a coalition of a present shock with all 


noticed by Aristotle may be seen 
philosophically stated and explained 
in the volume of Professor Bain on 
the Emotions and the Will. (Chapter 
on Consciousness, sect. 19, p. 581, 
2nd ed.) 

“A sensation is, under any view of 
it,a conscious element of the mind. 
As pleasure or pain, we are conscious 
mm one way; as discrimination, we 
are conscious in the other way, 
namely, in a mode of neutral excite- 
ment.—But this is not all. After 
much contact with the sensible world, 
3 new situation arises, and a new 
Yatiety of the consciousness, which 
stands in need of some explanation. 
When a child experiences for the first 
time the sensation of scarlet, there is 
hothing but the sensibility of a new 
IMpression more or less intense. .. . 
It is very difficult for us to realize 
@ define this original shock, our 
Position in mature life being totally 
altered. It is the rarest thing for 
8 then to come under a radically 
Rew impression ; and we can only, by 
help of imperfect analogies, form an 

2Pproximate conception of what hap- 
Peng at the first shock of a discri- 
Minative sensation. The process of 
‘Rgraining these impressions on the 
Mitd after repetition, gives to subse- 
Went sensations quite a different 
racter as compared with the first. 
The second shock of scarlet, if it 
. alone, would doubtless resemble 
© preceding ; but such is the nature 
Of the mind, that the new shock will 
ROt stand alone, but restores the notion 
ie idea or trace that survived the 
©rmner. The sensation is no longer 


that remains of the previous occasions. 
Hence it may properly be said, when 
we see, or hear, or touch, or move, that 
what comes before us is really contri- 
buted more by the mind itself than by 
the object present. The consciousness 
is complicated by three concurring ele- 
ments—the new shock, the flash of 
agreement with the sum total of the 
past, and the feeling of that past as 
revived in the present. In truth, 
the new sensation is apt to be entirely 
over-ridden by the old; and, in place 
of discriminating by virtue of our. 
susceptibility to what is character- 
istic in it, our discrimination follows 
another course. For example, if I 
have before me two shades of colour, 
instead of feeling the difference ex- 
actly as I am struck at the moment, 
my judgment resorts to the round- 
about process of first identifying each 
with some reiterated series of past 
impressions ; and, having two sum- 
totals in my mind, the difference that 
I feel is between those totals. If 
I make a mistake, it may be attri- 
buted not so much to a wrong act 
of discrimination, as to a wrong act of 
identification.—All sensations, there- 
fore, after the first of each kind, in- 
volve a flash of recovery from the 
past, which is what really determines 
their character. The present shock 
is simply made use of as a means of 
i reviving some one past in preference 
' to all others; the new impression of 
scarlet is in itself almost insignificant, 
serving only as the medium of resus- 
' citating the cerebral condition result- 
| ing from the united force of all the 
previous scarlets—Sensation thus 
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ciate, not the notiora nobis but, the notiwra naturd or 
simpliciter ; understanding by this last phrase, not what 
is more knowable to all actual men but, what is more 
knowable to men of well-trained and. well-constituted 
intellect; just as, when we speak of the wholesome, we 
mean what is wholesome to the well-constituted body.* 
These conditions of Definition you must thoroughly 
master, and apply to each debate as the occasion may 
require. Your task in refuting an alleged definition 
will be the easiest in those cases where it conforms 
to neither of the above conditions; that is, when it 
enunciates neither what is notius naturd nor what is 
notius nobis.» | 

The canon being, That what is posterius must be 
defined by its prius,—the definer may sin against this 
in defining the prius by its posterius; eg., if he de- 
fines the stationary and the determinate by means of 
the moveable and the variable.° Also, when his defini- 
tion is neither prius, nor posterius, but of equal position 
with the definiend, he is at fault. This may happen, 
(1) when he defines by an Opposite (for, according to 
some, the science of Opposites is one and the same, 
and it is impossible that either one of a pair can be 
absolutely more knowable than the other; though it 
is true that no relative can be understood or ex- 
plained without the knowledge of its correlative, e.g., 
double and half); or (2) when he includes the defi- 
niend itself in his definition, either under its proper 


calls into operation the two great in- | tellect that make its development and 
tellectual laws, in addition to the | its glory in its highest manifestations.” 
primitive sensibility of difference— | ° Topic. VI. iv. p. 142, a 10. 
When we consider ourselves as per- » Ibid. a. 12; also, a. 32. 

forming the most ordinary act of see- * Ibid. a. 20: mpdrepovy yap ro 
ing or hearing, we are bringing into | pévor xal ro wpicpévoy tov dopicrov 
play those very functions of the in- | cat év xewnoes dvros. 
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name or any other name ;* or (3) when he defines by 
means of a contra-specific to the definiend—by some- 
thing of equal specific rank or position, which is there- 
fore simul naturd therewith (¢.g., Odd is that which is 
greater than even by unity); or (4) when he defines 
by something specifically subordinate (e.7., An even 
number is that which may be bisected, where bisected 
means divisible by two, itself one among the even 
numbers’), 

2. The second locus (after that bearing on the Prius 
e@ Notius) of argument for impugning a definition is, 
‘where it does not enunciate the genus in which the 
Clefiniend is really included. The mention of the genus, 
zasenunciating the fundamental essence of the definiend, 
Ought to stand first in the definition. If your opponent 
Clefines body—that which has three dimensions, or 
mman—that which knows how to count, you attack 
him by asking, What is it that has three dimensions ? 
‘What is it that knows how to count? No genus has 
been assigned.° 

3. A third locus is, where the definiend is a com- 
Plex whole having reference to several distinct facts 
Or phenomena, while the definition indicates only one 
Of them. Thus, if grammar be defined—the knowing 
bow to write from dictation, you will object that it is 
Just as much—the knowing how to read. The defi- 
Nition is incomplete unless it includes both. 

4. A fourth locus is, where the definiend admits 

th of a better and a worse construction, and where 
the definition enunciates only the worse. You may 
impugn it, on the ground that every cognition and 





: Topic. VI. iv. p. 142, a. 22-b. 6. sore &porat. 

. Ibid. b. 1-19: wad, ef 76 avre- ° Ibid. v. p. 142, b, 22-29. 
FONE To avr Binpnpévoy & dprorar— * Ibid. b. 30. 

ws b¢ kal et 61a ray UmoKaTw To 
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every power must be understood as tending to its best 
results," | 

5. A fifth locus is, where the definiend is enunciated 
as ranking, not in the lowest and nearest species to 
which it belongs but, in some higher and more distinct 
genus. Here the real essence will not be declared, 
and the definition will thus be incomplete; unless indeed 
it includes, along with the highest genus, the superadded 
mention of all the differentize descending down to the 
lowest species. It will then be complete, because it 
will include, in circumlocutory phrase, all that would 
be declared by enunciating the specific name.” © 

6. Assuming the genus to be truly declared in the 
definition, you will examine whether the differentia 
enunciated are differentia at all? whether they 
really belong to the definiend? what it is which 
they serve to contrast with and exclude,—since, if 
there be nothing such, they cannot be truly differen- 
tie ? whether the differential term and its counter-diffe- 
rential apply to and cover the whole genus? whether, 
granting the differentia to be real, it be such, when 
taken along with the genus, as to constitute a true 
species, and whether its counter-differentia be such 
also? This is a locus furnishing many possibilities 
of impugning the definition.° 

7. Perhaps the definition may enunciate a differentia 
which is merely negative; ¢.g., A line is length with- 
out breadth. If you are debating with a respondent 
who holds the (Platonic) doctrine of Ideas, and who 
considers each Idea or genus to be something numeri- 
cally one, distinct from all its participants, you will 
find here a locus for attacking them." He asserts the 


* Topica, VI. v. p. 143, a. 9. * Ibid. vi. p. 143, a. 29-b. 10. 
» Ibid. a, 15-28. 4 Ibid. b. 11-30. 
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existence of a Self-long or generical long, a Self- 
animal or generic animal, each numerically one. 
Now, upon this hypothesis, since of all long you may 
predicate either the affirmative or the negative (2.c., 
either it is broad or it is not broad), so this alternative 
may be predicated of the Self-long or generical long ; 
and thus the genus will coincide with, or fall under the 
; definition of, one among its own species. Or, if this 
be denied, it will follow that the generic Jong must be 
both broad and not broad; which is a contradiction 
still more inadmissible. Accordingly, against one who 
holds the doctrine of Ideas, declaring the genus to be 
imum numero, the negative differentia will furnish 
grounds for attack; but not against any other respon- 
dent. For there are various cases in which the 
hegative must be employed as a part of the differentia : 
€.g., in privative terms, blind is one whose nature it is 
to see but who does not see. And, even when the dif- - 
ferentia enunciated is affirmative, it may have for its 
Condivident member only a negative term; ¢.g., length 
hhaving-breadth has. for its condivident member only 
the negative, length not-having-breadth.” 

8. Perhaps the definition may enunciate as a dif- 
ferentia what is really a subordinate species; or what 
28 really the genus itself under another name ; or what 
28 not Quale, but Quid; or what belongs to the definiend 
&8 an accident only. Each of these is a locus for 
rguments against the definition.° | 

9, Perhaps also, in the definition given, the dif- 
ferentia or the species may be found predicable of the 

€ntire genus; or the genus may be found predicable of 


_ copic. VI. vi. p. 148, b. 29: | of ras iddas riBépevor- aire yap pijxos 
“ore pds dxeivous porous yxpn- cat airo (pov yevos daciv elva. 

“Hos & réros, Goo TO yevos éy apO-| °” Ibid. b. 33. 

HY acy eivat. rovro 8€ mowovcw' * Ibid. p. 144, a. 5-27. 
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the differentia itself, and not of objects under it; or the 
species (sometimes even one of its sub-species) may be 
found predicable of the differentia; or perhaps the 
differentia may not be a prius as regards the species 
(which it ought to be, while it is a posterius as regards 
the genus). Arguments against the definition may be 
drawn from any one of these loci.* 

10. Recollect that the same differentia cannot belong 
to two distinct genera neither of which comprehends 
the other, unless both are comprehended under some 
higher genus. Examine whether this is observed in 
the definition tendered to you.” 

11. No genuine differentia can be derived either from 
the Category Ubi or from the Category Passio; for 
neither of them furnishes characteristics essential to - 
the subject. All Passio when intensified to a certain 
degree destroys the essence of the subject and_ re- 
moves it from its own appropriate species; but the 
differentia is inseparable from its subject; accordingly, 
nothing by virtue of which the subject is called 
a\Aoiov can be a true differentia. If the definition 
sins against this rule, it will be open to question.° 

12. If the subject be relative, its true differentia 
ought to be relative also; thus, science or cognition is a 
relatum, and accordingly its three differentiee—theoret- 
ical, practical, constructive—are all relata also* The 
definition must conform to this; and it must also, in 
cases where the relative subject has more than one 
correlate, declare that correlate which is the ordinary 


* Topica, V. vi. p. 144, a. 28-b. 11. | wdOos ds:ahopay amodedaxer.—dros 
» Ibid. b. 12. 8’ eimeiv, xa&’ Goa aAdowtra ro 
* Ibid. b. 31-p, 145, a. 12: dpav 8€ | €xov, ovdev rovray Suatbopa éxeivov— 
kat ef ro fy rim Siaopay drodedoxev | dmdds yap ovx adXowovpeba xara ras 
obaias: ob Boxei yap duadépew ovcia ditaopas. 
olgias Tp mov elva.—nddw e ro * Ibid. a. 13. 
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, and natural one, not any other which is rare and realized 
: only on occasion.* You must watch to see whether this 
condition is observed; and also whether the correlative 
enunciated in the definition is the one strictly prox- 
imate. Thus, if the definition given of prudence be, 
It 1s an excellence of man or an excellence of the 
soul, this will not be a good definition. It ought to be 
. —an excellence of the rational department of the soul ; 
for it is through and by reason of this department that 
both man and soul are denominated prudent.” 

13. When the definiend is given as an affection or 
lasting condition of some subject, you must examine 
whether it really resides or can reside (as by nature it 
ought to do) in the subject to which it is referred in the 
definition. If it cannot, the definition is untenable; 
and this mistake is sometimes made, the producing con- 
ditions of a phenomenon being confounded with the 
phenomenon itself, or vice versd.° Thus, some persons 
have defined sleep—incapacity of sensible perception; 
doubt—equality of contrary reasonings: pain—breach 
of continuity violently made in parts of the organism 
which naturally grow together. Now sleep does not 
reside in perception, nor doubt in reasonings. Sleep is 
that which produces or occasions incapacity of sensible 
perception; doubt is a state of mind produced by 
equality of contrary reasonings." This will be a locus 
for arguing against the definition. 

14. Another locus is, when the definiend has direct 
bearing and reference to something different from what 
is enunciated in the definition. Thus, if the respondent 


* Topica, VL. vi. p. 145, a. 19-26. * Ibid. b. 11: 1d worovpevoy eis ro 
> Ibid. a. 28-32. apwrov yap tov smotnrixov f avdradw ovpBaives riOévas 
Aoywrrixow aper) 1) hpdvncts: Kara | rois otras dpifopevors. 
yap rovro cai 7 Wuxy xald dvOpwros = “_ Ibid. a. 33-b. 20. 
poveiy A€yeras. | 
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defines justice—a power tending to make equal dis- 
tribution, you may remark hereupon, that the just man 
is he who is deliberately resolved to make equal distri- 
bution, not he who has the power to do so. If this 
definition were allowed, the justest man would be he 
who has the greatest power of so distributing." 

15, Again, the definition will be assailable, if the 
definiend admits graduation of More or Less, while that 
which is enunciated in the definition does not admit it, 
or vice vers; also, if both of them admit graduation, 
but the variations of the two are not corresponding and 
concomitant. The defining phrase ought to be identical 
in signification with the term defined.” If both of them 
agree in reference to some common correlate, but one 
is to this in the relation of more while the other is 
in the relation of less, the definition is faulty.° 

16. Again, you will be able to object, if the definition 
enunciate references to two distinct correlates, severally 
or alternately : e.g., The beautiful is that which affords 
pleasure either through the eye or through the ear; 
Ens is that which is capable either of suffering or act- 
ing. You may show that, according to this definition, 
beautiful and not beautiful, or that Ens and Non-Ens, 
will coincide and be predicable of the same subjects.* 

17. When the definition is tendered, you ought to 
examine and define its own terms, which, of course, pro- 


* Topic. VI. vii. p. 145, b. 34-p. 
146, a. 2. 

» Ibid. p. 146, a. 3-12. elnep 87 
ravurév dori ro xara Tov Adyoy arodobev 
To mpdypart. 

Here we have a principle of Con- 
comitant Variations analogous to that 
which is so well unfolded, as one of 
the Four Inductive Methods, in Mr. 
J. 8. Mill’s ‘System of Logic.’ See 
Book III. ch. viii. sect. 6. 


* Topic. VI. vii. p. 146, a. 6-20: 
ée 8 audérepa paddov te aire 
trdpxev, elrep ravra hy, &c. 

* Ibid. a, 21-32. 

The definition here given of Ens 
appears in the Sophistes of Plato, p. 
247, E. The definition of the beautiful 
(ro «xaddy) appears in the Hippias 
Major of Plato (p. 298, E, seq.), where 
it is criticized by Sokrates. 
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fess to enunciate genus and differentia of the definiend.* 
You will see whether the definitions of those defining 
terms are in any way inapplicable to the definiend. 

18, If the definiend be a Relatum, the definition ought 
to enunciate its true correlate, or the true correlate of 
the genus to which it belongs. You must examine 
whether this is done, and whether the correlate enun- 
ciated be an ultimate end, as it ought to be (i.e, not 
merely a means towards something ulterior). If the 
correlate enunciated isa generation or a process, this 
will afford you an argument against the definition ; for 
all generation or process is a means towards some 
ulterior end.” 

19. The definition ought not to omit any of the 
differentize of the definiend ; if any be omitted, the real 
essence is not declared. Here then is a defect in the 
definition, which it is your business always to assail on 
its defective side’ Thus, if the definiend be a relatum 
corresponding, not to some correlate absolutely but, to 
some correlate specially quantified or qualified, the 
definition ought to enunciate such quantification or 
qualification ; if it does not, it is open to attack. 

20. Suppose that the definiend is one of the appetites, 
relative to an appetitum as correlate, a mode of the 
good or agreeable. You will take notice whether the 
definition given thereof enunciates the correlate as 
only an apparent mode of good: if it does not, you 
have a locus for attacking it. But if it does, and if 
the definer be one who believes in the Platonic Ideas, 


* Topic. VI. vii. p. 146, a. 33-35. | ever, that there are cases in which the 
* Ibid. viii. p. 146, a. 36-b. 19. | argument will not hold: cyeddv yap 
This is a subtle distinction. He says | of mActoro: 7derGae paddAov Bovdrovrat 
that desire must be defined (not desire | 4 weratcGat nddpevorr Sore rd evep- 
of the pleasurable, but) desire of plea- | yeiv paddov rédos dy mowivro Tov 


' gure: we desire the pleasurable for | éynpynxévas. 


the sake of pleasure. He admits, how-| * Ibid. b. 20: made én’ éviov el 
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you may attack him by showing that his definition will 
not square with that doctrine. For the definition as so 
given will not suit for the ideal or generic appetite— 
the Self-appetite; which correlates with the ideal or 
generic good—the Self-good. In this no distinction 
is admissible of real and apparent: a Self-apparent- 
good is an absurdity." 

21, Again, suppose that the definiend is a habit or 
disposition. You will examine how far the definition 
fits as applied to the individual person who has the 
habit ; and how far it fits when taken in comparison 
with subjects contrary or congeneric. Every such 
definition, if good, implies in a certain way the definition 
of the contrary: he who defines cognition furnishes by 
implication the definition of ignorance.° 

22. Or suppose the definiend to be a generic relatum, 
and the definition to enunciate its generic correlate. 
You must call to mind the specific terms comprehended 
under these two generic terms, and observe whether 
they fit on to each other respectively. If they do not, 
the definition is faulty.© 

23. You will farther examine whether the Opposite 
of the definition will serve as definition to the Opposite 


pi Sudpexe tov wécou, 4 soiov, f mou, 
xara ras GAAas dvuadopas, — amo- 
Aeiwv yap Svapopay nvrivovy ov éyer 
ro Tl hy elva Set 8 det mpds rd 
evdeés emcxetpety. 

* Topic. VI. viii. p. 146, b. 36-p. 
147, a ll. day 8€ nal anos ro 
elpnpevov, émt ra et8n axréoy roy ti- 
Bépevov ideas eivar- ob yap éorw idéa 
pawopevou ovdevds, ro 8 el8os mpds ro 
el3os Soxet Ayer Gas, olov abr) ém- 
Bupia avrov nodéos nat avr BovaAnats 
avrov ayabov. ov« éorat ody hatvope- 
vou ayabov ovde gawopévoy nd€os: 
dromov yap To etvas ard datwduevoy 


ayabdy h nov. 

Compare Plato, Parmenides, pp. 
133-134, where this doctrine that 
if the relatum be an Idea (sensu 
Platonico), the correlatum must also 
be an Idea, is enunciated and pushed 
to its consequences: doa: rav iSear 
mpos ddAnhas eloly at elacy, avrat mpds 
abras m7 ovoiay €xovoty, GAN’ ov wpos 
Ta wap Huw eire Spodpara eire Omg 
37 ris atra ridera, &c.—airy 8 dea- 
moreia auris Soudetas éorly 6 éory, &o. 
(133, C-E.) 


> Topic. VI. ix. p. 147, a. 17-22. 


* Thid. a, 23-28. 
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of the definiend, as the definition of half is opposite to 
the definition of double; thus, if double is that which 
exceeds equality, half is that which is exceeded by 
equality. The like is true of Contraries: if the pro- 
fitable be that which is productive of good, the hurtful 
will be that which is productive of evil or destructive 
of good. If, on trying the contraries, you find that 
this will not hold, the definition originally given will be 
found unsatisfactory.* In defining the privative con- 
trary of any term, a man cannot avoid enunciating in 
the definition the term of which it is the privative ; but 
he is not allowed to define the term itself by: means of 
its privative. To define equality—that which is con- 
trary to imequality, is improper. You will require 
him at once to define inequality; and his definition 
must be—the privation of equality. Substitute this 
definition of the term inequality, in place of that term 
itself, in the above-named definition of equality: and the 
last definition will then run as follows: Equality is that 
which is contrary to the privation of equality. Here 
the definiend is enunciated as a part of the definition 
of itself; a proof that the original definition—EHquality 
1s the contrary of inequality—is itself wrong.” 

24, When the definiend is a Privative Term, the defi- 
nition given ought to enunciate that which it is, and that 
of which it is the privation ; also that subject in which 
it resides naturally and in the first instance. In defin- 
ing ignorance, the definition must enunciate not priva- 
tion only, but privation of knowledge; nor will this be 
sufficient unless it be added that the privation of know- 


* Topic. VI. ix. p. 147, a. 29-b. 4. . Opposita. I have already said that 

We must remember that Aristotle, | I think this classification improper, 
classifying Relata as one species under | and that Oppostta ought to be ranked 
the genus Opposita, treats double | as a species under the genus felata. 
and half as Opposita, i.e. Relative- ; ° Ibid. b. 4-25. 
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ledge is in the rational department of the soul (é ra 
Aoyiorixd), Privation of knowledge in the soul or in the 
man, will not suffice; because neither of these subjects 
is that in which the attribute resides in the first in- 
stance: the rational department of ‘the soul must be 
named by itself, as being the primary subject of the 
attribute. If the definition be wanting in any of these 
conditions, you will have an argument for impeach- 
ing it." 

25. A term that is privative in form may sometimes 
be used in the sense of mere negation, not in that of 
privation. If this term be defined generally by priva- 
tion, the definition will not include the merely negative 
sense, and will therefore be’ impeachable. The only 
general explanation attainable is that by pure negation, 
which is common both to the negative and the privative. 
Thus, if the respondent defines ignorance—privation of 
knowledge, such privation can be predicated only of 
subjects whose nature it is to have knowledge or who 
might be expected to have it: such privation cannot be 
predicated of infants, or of inanimate objects like stones. 
To include these, ignorance must be explained as the 
mere negation or non-existence of knowledge; the 
definition thereof by privation is inadequate.” 

26. If you are debating with one who holds the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas, you will note whether any 
definition that he may give fits not only the definiend 
itself but also the Idea of the definiend. Thus, Plato 


* Topic. VI. ix. p. 147, b. 26-p. Waitz says in note, p. 503 -—“ Sen- 
148, a. 2. sus loci hic est. Peccant qui per - 

» Ibid. p. 148, a. 3-9: dpay 8€ xai | privationem ignorantiam definientes 
el pt) Aeyouévou xara orépnow orepy- | Don eam ignorantiam definire volu- 
ae @picaro, olov Kat emi ris dyvoias | erunt que est xar’ ardpacw, sed eam 
ddfecvey dy Urdpxew 1 Tovavrn dyapria | que est xara didbecy.” Compare 
Trois py Kar amrdpacw Hy dyvoav | Analyt. Poster. I. xvi. p. 79, b. 23. 
A€yovawy. 
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in defining animal introduces mortality as a part of his 
definition ;* but mortality cannot be predicated of the 
Idea or generic animal—the Self-animal; therefore, 
you will have an argument against his definition. In 
like manner, if any active or passive attribute is brought 
into his definition, you will object that this cannot apply 
to the Ideas; which are avowedly 1 anpeee and un- 
changeable.” 

27. Another locus for counter-argument is, where the 
definiend is Equivocal or Analogous, while one and 
the same definition is made to apply to all its distinct 
meanings. Such a definition, pretending to fit all, will 
in reality fit none; nothing but an univocal term can 
come under one and the same definition. It is wrong 


to attempt to define an equivocal term.*. When its 


_ * Topic. VI. x. p. 148, a. 15:. oloy 
as HAdrey dpi{era ro Oyyrév mpooadr- 
Toy €y ros TaY (pov dptopois. 

. This fnay perhaps allude to Plato’s 
manner of speaking of {ga in So- 
phistes, p. 246, E., p. 265, C.; Timseus, 
p. 69, C. 

* Topica, VI. x. p. 148, a. 14-22. 
awabeis yap xai axivyro Soxovcw al 
idéar rois A€yovorr ideas elvas. 

©‘ Ibid. a. 23-37: er: ef rev nal 
Gpevupiay Aeyoptvay éva Adyow dray- 
rev xowdr arédoxey.—arXr ovdeyv fr- 
Toy, ef dworepwoouy reroinxey, naptn- 
KEY. 

Aristotle here cites and censures 
the definition of life given by a 
philosopher named Dionysius; he 
remarks that life is an equivocal 
term, having one meaning in animals, 
another and a different one in plants. 
Dr. Whewell has remarked that even 
at the present day a good definition of 
life is matter of dispute, and still a 
desideratum with philosophers. 

Mr. John 8S. Mill adverts, in more 
than one portion of his ‘System of 


Logic’ (Bk. IV. ch. iii. s. 5, p. 222, 
seq.; Bk. V. ch. v. 8. 8, p. 571), to 
the mistake and confusion arising from 
attempts to define Equivocal ‘Terms. 
“The inquiries of Plato into the de- 
finitions of some of the most general 
terms of moral speculation, are char- 
acterized by Bacon as a far nearer 
approach to a true inductive method 
than is elsewhere to be found among 
the ancients, and are, indeed, almost 
perfect examples of the preparatory 
process of comparison and abstraction ; 
but, from being unaware of the law 
just mentioned, he often wasted the 
powers of this great logical instru- 
ment on inquiries in which it could 
realize no result, since the phenomena, 
whose common properties he so ela- 
borately endeavoured to detect, had 
not ‘really any common properties. 
Bacon himself fell into the same error 
in his speculations on the nature of 
heat, in which he evidently con- 
founded, under the name hot, classes 
of phenomena which had no property 
in common.”—“ He occasionally pro- 
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equivocation is not obvious, the respondent will put it 
forward confidently as univocal; while you as assailant 
will expose the equivocation. Sometimes, indeed, a 
respondent may pretend that an univocal word is 
equivocal, or that an equivocal word is univocal, in the 
course of the debate. To obviate such misconception, 
you will do well to come to an agreement with him 
prior to the debate, or to determine by special antece- 
dent reasonings what terms are univocal or equivocal; 
for at that early stage, when he does not foresee the 
consequence of your questions, he is more likely to con- 
cede what will facilitate your attack. In the absence 
of such preliminary agreement, if the respondent, when 
you have shown that his bad definition will not apply 
universally, resorts to the pretence that the definiend, 

though really univocal, is equivocal, you will press him 
with the true definition of the part not included under 
his definition, and you will show that this true definition - 
suits also for the remaining parts of the defihiend. 
You will thus confute him by showing that, upon his 
original hypothesis, it must follow that there are two 
distinct definitions for the same definiend—the bad one 
which he has given, and the true one which you have 
constrained him to admit.* Perhaps, however, the term 
which he has undertaken to define may be really 


eeeds like one who seeking for the | ré» droxpivopévay rd per ouverupor 


cause of hardness, after examining 
that quality in iron, flint, and dia- 
_ mond, should expect to find that it 
is something that can be traced also 
in hand water, a hard knot, and.a hard 
heart.” 

* Topic. VI. x. p. 148, a. 37, seq. 
eret 3 gna AavOdve: tov dpovupewr, 
Epworarves pev OS TUYMVUpOLS 
xpnatéoy, avt@ 8 amroxpivo- 
péve@ Beacperéov. eéxei 8 Enos 


Spovupsy acw elvat, Gray py épap- 
porrn éri mav 6 drodobeis Adyos,— 
mpodtopodoynreoy Unép Tey rotovTer 
i mporvhdoyioréop Gre Spadovupor § 
owvdvupor, émérepoy av 7 r paddor 
yap cvyxwpototy ov mpoopar- 
tes TO cupBnocpe voy. 

These counsels of Aristotle are re- 
markable, as bearing on the details, 
and even the artifices, of dialectical 
dehate. 
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equivocal, and therefore undefinable ; nevertheless, when 
you have shown the insufficiency of his definition, he 
may refuse to admit that the term is equivocal, but will 
deny a portion of its real meaning. You will then 
remind him that, as to the meaning of names, we must 
recognize tradition and custom without presuming to 
disturb it; but that, when we combine these names in 
our own discourse, we must beware of those equivoca- 
tions which mislead the multitude." 

28. If the definiend, of which a definition is tendered 
to you, is a compound, you may subtract from this defi- 
nition the definition of one of the parts of the definiend, 
and then examine whether the remainder will suit as a 
definition of the remaining part of the definiend. If 
the remainder should not suit, this will show that the 
entire definition tendered is not tenable. Thus, if 
the definiend be a finite straight line, and if the defi- 
nition tendered be, It is the boundary of a finite plane, 
of which (boundary) the middle covers or stands in the 
way of the extremities; you may subtract from this 
definition the definition of a finite line, viz., the 
boundary of a plane surface having boundaries, and 
the remainder of the definition ought then to suit for 
the remainder of the definiend. Now the remainder 
of the definiend is—straight ; and the remainder of the 
definition is—that of which the middle covers or stands 
in the way of the extremities. But these two will not 
suit; for a line may be straight, yet infinite, in which 
case it will have neither middle nor extremities. Ac- 
cordingly, since the remainder of the definition will not 
suit for the remainder of the definiend, this will serve 


* Topica, VI. x. p. 148, b. 16-22. | nal maperopevn wai pi) Kweiy Ta Tot 
pyrcoy mpos roy rotovroy ort tH pev | aura, éxa 38 ov Aexréoy Gpoiws Tois 
ovopagia det ypncOa: ry mapadedopery | wodXois. 
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as an argument that the entire definition tendered is 
not a good one.* | 


If the definiend be a compound, and if the defi- 


nition contain no greater number of words than the 
definiend, the definition must be faulty; it will be 
nothing better than a substitution of words. Still more 
fatlty will it be, if it substitutes rare and strange words 
in place of others which are known and familiar ; or if 
it introduces a new word which signifies something 
different from that which it replaces.» 

- The definiend, being compound, will contain both a 
generic and a differential term. In general, the generic 
term will be the better known of the two; yet some- 
times the other is the better known. Whichever of 
the two is the better known, the definer ought to 
choose that, if all that he aims at is a mere substitu- 
tion of one name in place of another. But, if he aims at 
something more or at the substitution of an explanatory 
proposition in place of a name (without which there 


can be no true definition), he ought then to choose the | 


differentia in preference to the genus; for the definition 
is produced for the purpose of imparting knowledge, 
and the differentia, being usually less known than the 
genus, stands most in need of extraneous help to cog- 
nition.” When the definition of the differentia has 
thus been tendered, you will examine whether it will 
be equally suitable for any other definiend also. If it 
be, you have an argument against the goodness of the 
definition. For example, the definition of odd number 
tendered to you may be—number having a middle. 
Here, since number is common both to the definiend 
and to the definition, having-a-middle is evidently put 


* Topic. VI. xi. p. 148, b. 23-32. » Ibid. b. 32-p. 149, a. 13. 
* Ibid. p. 149, a. 14-28. 
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forward as the equivalent of odd. But this cannot stand 
as equivalent to odd; since various other subjects which 
are not odd (such, for example, as a body or a line),. 
nevertheless have a middle. Since, then, we see that 
having-a-middle would be suitable in defining defi- 
niends which are not odd, it cannot be admitted, with- 
out some qualifying adjunct, as a good definition of 
odd. The adjunct annexed must declare in what sense 
middle is intended, since it is an equivocal phrase." 

29. If the definiend be a something really existent, 
the definition given. of it ought not to be a proposition 
declaring an incompatible combination, such as neither 
does nor can exist. Some, for example, define white— 
colour mingled with fire; which is incompatible, since 
that which is incorporeal (colour) cannot be mingled 
with a body (fire).° 

30. Again, suppose the definiend to be a , Relatumn: the 
correlate thereof must of course be declared in the defi- 
nition. Care, however, must be taken that it shall be de- 
clared, not in vague generality but, distinctly and with 
proper specialization ; otherwise, the definition will be in- 
correct either entirely or partially. Thus, if the respon- 
dent defines medicine—the science of the really existent, 
he is incorrect either wholly or partially. The relatum 
ought to reciprocate or to be co-extensive with its cor- 
relate.© When the correlate, however, is properly spe- 
cialized in the definition, it may be declared under 
several different descriptions; for the same real thing 
may be at once ens, album, bonum. None of these 
descriptions will be incorrect. Yet, if the correlate is 


* Topic. VI. xi. p. 149, a. 29-37. Shows 9 eri re Wev8ovra, olov ef res 
* Ibid. xii. p. 149, a. 38-b. 3. ri larpuqy émornpny dvros elrev— 
* Ibid. b. 4, seq.: €re Scot py Suat- | dpoiws 8€ nat emi rev dAdo, éredy 
povaw ev Trois mpés tt mpds 6 Aeyerat, | avriotpees mavra Ta mpds Tt. 
GAN’ ev sdeloos mepiraBdvres eizay, 7} 
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thus described in the definition of a relatum, the defini- 
tion cannot be considered good or sufficient. For it 
applies to more things besides the definiend; and a 
good definition ought to reciprocate or to be co-exten- 
sive with its definiend.* 
- 31. Another mistake in defining is committed, when 
a man defines, not the subject purely and simply but, 
the subject in a high measure of excellence. Some- 
times the rhetor (¢.g.) is defined—one who can perceive 
and produce without omission all that there is plausible 
in any cause; the thief is defined—one who takes away 
secretly what belongs to another. But these are the 
definitions, not of a rhetor and a thief generally but, of 
a skilful rhetor and skilful thief. The thief is one who 
is bent on taking away secretly, not one who does take 
away secretly.” | 

32. Again, another error consists in defining what is 
desirable in itself and on its own account, as if it were 
desirable as a means towards some other end—as pro- 
ductive or preservative thereof. For example, if a man 
defines justice—that which is preservative of the 
Jaws; or wisdom—that which is productive of hap- 
piness, he presents them as if they were desirable, not 
for themselves but, with reference to something dif- 
ferent from themselves. This is a mistake; and it is 
not less a mistake, though very possibly the same sub- 
ject may be desirable both for itself and for the sake of 
something else. For the definition ought to enunciate 
what is best in the definiend; and the best of every 
thing resides most in its essence, not in what it is rela- 


° Topica, VI. xii. p. 149, b. 12-23. | di rdy dptopdw elvac. 
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tively to something else. It is better to be desirable per 
se, than alterius causéd.* 

33. Perhaps the definition tendered may be # a com- 
plex proposition, enunciating two terms either jointly 
or severally, in one or other of three combinations. 
Either the definiend is A and B; or it is that which 
springs out of A and B; or it is A with B.” In each 
of these three cases you may find arguments for im- 
pugning the definition. 

a. Thus, take the first of the three. Suppose the 
respondent to define justice by saying, It is temper- 
* ance and courage. You may urge against him, that 
two men, one of whom is temperate without being 
courageous, while the other is courageous without 
being temperate, will be just together, though neither 
of them separately is just; nay, that each of them 
separately (the one being temperate and cowardly, the 
other courageous and intemperate), will be both just 
and unjust; since, if justice 1s temperance and courage, 
injustice will be intemperance and cowardice. The 
definer js open to the farther objection that he treats 
enumeration of parts as identical with the whole; as 
if he defined a house—bricks and mortar, forgetting 
the peculiar mode of putting them together. Bricks 
and mortar may exist, and yet there may be no house." 

b. Next, suppose the definition to declare, that the 
definiend is that which springs from A and B—is a 
result or compound of A and B. You will then exa- 
mine whether A and B are such as to yield any result ; 





* Topic. VI. xii. p. 149, b. 31-39. | 9 1d &x rovrwr, 7 réde pera rovde 
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for some couples (as a line and a number) yield no 
result. Or, perhaps, the definiend may by its own 
nature inhere in some first subject, while A and.B do 
not inhere in any one first subject, but one in the 
other; in which case the definition is assailable.* Or, 
even granting that it is the nature of A and B to 
inhere in the same first subject, you may find that that 
first subject is not the same as the one in which the 
definiend inheres. Now the whole cannot thus inhere 
in one, and the, parts in another: you will here have a 
good objection. Or, perhaps, it may appear that, if the 
whole be destroyed, the parts will be destroyed also; - 
which ought not to be, but the reverse; for, when the 
parts are destroyed, the whole must necessarily vanish. 
Or, perhaps, the definiend may be good or bad, while 
the parts of the definition (A and B) are neither 
one nor the other. (Yet this last is not a conclusive 
objection ; for it will sometimes happen in compound 
medicines that each of the ingredients is good, while 
they are bad if given in conjunction.)” Or, perhaps, 
the whole may bear the same name as one of its parts: 
this, also, will render the definition impeachable. Still 
more will it be impeachable, if it enunciates simply a — 
result or.compound of A and B, without specifying the 
manner of composition : it ought to declare not merely 
the parts of the compound, but also the way in which 
they are put together to form the compound.° 

c. Lastly, suppose the definition to declare that the 
definiend is A along with B. You will note, first, that 
this third head must be identical either with the first 
or with the second (¢.g., honey with water means either 


* Topic. VI. xiii. p. 150, a. 22-80. | dX’ éxdrepow év éxarépy. 
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honey ‘and water, or the compound of honey with 
water); it will therefore be open to impeachment on 
one or other of the above-named grounds of objection, 
according as the respondent may admit.*. You may 
also distinguish all the different senses in which one 
thing may be said ‘to be with another (¢g., when the 
two are in the same recipient, justice and courage 
together in the soul; or in the same place; or in the 
same time), and’ you may be able to show that in 
none of these senses can the two parts of the defi- 
nition be truly said to be one along with the other.” 
Or, if it be true that.these two parts are co-existent in 
time, you may enquire whether they are not affirmed 
with relation to different correlates. Eig., The defi- 
nition of courage may be tendered thus: Courage is 
daring along with right intelligence; upon which you 
may remark that daring may have reference to an act 
of spoliation, and that right intelligence may have refer- 
ence to the preservation of health, Now a man who 
has both daring and right intelligence in these senses, 
cannot be termed courageous, and thus you will have 
an argument against the definition. And, even if 
they be affirmed with reference to the same correlate 
(e.g., the duties of a physician), a man who has both 
daring and right intelligence in reference to these 
duties will hardly be styled courageous: the term 
courage must be so defined as to have reference to its 
appropriate end; e.g., the dangers of war, or any still 
more public-spirited end.° Another mistake may, per- 
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haps, be committed in this same sort of definition—A 
along with B; as when, for example, the definition ten- 
dered of anger is—pain along with the belief of being 
treated with contempt. What the definer really intends 
here is, that the pain arises from the belief of being 
treated with contempt. But this is not expressed by 
the terms of his definition, in any one of their admis- 
sible meanings.* 

34, Perhaps the definition, while including two or 
more distinct parts, may be tendered in this form: The 
definiend is the composition of A and B; ¢.g., animal is 
the composition of soul and body. You will first note 
that the definer has not declared what sort of composition. 
There is a great difference between one mode of com- 
position and another; the mode must be specialized. 
Both flesh and bone may be defined—a composition of 
Aire, earth, and water; but one mode of composition 
makes flesh, another makes bone, out of these same ele- 
ments, You may also take the farther objection that 
to define a compound as composition is erroneous; the 
two are essentially disparate, one of them being ab- 
stract, the other concrete.° 

35, If the definiend be in its nature capable of receiv- 
ing two contrary attributes, and if the respondent define 
it by one or other of them, you have an argument against 
him. If one of them is admissible, the other must be 
equally so; and upon this supposition there would 
be two distinct definitions of the same subject; which 
has been already declared impossible. Thus, it is wrong 
to define the soul as a substance which is recipient of 
knowledge; the soul is also recipient of ignorance.° 

36. Perhaps the definiend is not sufficiently well 
known to enable you to attack the definition as a whole, 


* Topic. VI. xiii. p. 151, a. 14-19. » Ibid. a. 20-31. * Ibid. a, 32-b. 2. 
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but you may find arguments against one or other of its 
parts; this is sufficient to upset it. If it be obscure 
and unintelligible, you should help to correct and re- 
model it until it becomes clear ; you will then see what 
are the really assailable points in it. When you indi- 
cate and expose the obscurity, the respondent must 
either substitute some clearer exposition of his own 
meaning, or else he must acquiesce in that which you 
propose as substitute." If the improved definition which © 
you propose is obviously clearer and better, his pre- 
vious definition is of course put out of court; since 
there cannot be several definitions of the same subject.” 

To conclude, one suggestion may be given bearing 
upon all the arguments that you have to carry on 
against definitions tendered by respondents :—Reflect 
on the definiend, and frame a definition of it for your- 
self, as cleverly as you can at the moment; or call to 
mind any good definition of it which you may have 
heard before. This will serve you as a standard with 
which to compare the definition tendered, so that you 
will see at once what there is in it either defective 
or redundant, and where you can find arguments 
against it.° 


VII. 


In the Seventh Book of the Topica Aristotle con- 
tinues his review of the manner of debating theses 
which profess to define, but enters also on a collateral 
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question connected with that discussion: viz., By what 
arguments are we to determine whether two Subjects 
or Predicates are the same Numero (modo mazime pro- 
prio), a8 distinguished from being the same merely 
Specie or Genere?. To measure the extent of identity 
between any two subjects, is important towards the 
attack and defence of a definition.* 

Two subjects (A and B) being affirmed as the same 
numero, you may test this by examining the Deri- 
vatives, the Co-ordinates, and the Opposites, of each. 
Thus, if courage is identical with justice, the courageous 
man will be identical with the just man ; courageously 
will be identical with justly. Likewise, the opposite 
of courage (in all the four modes of Opposition) will 
be identical with the opposite of justice. Then, again, 
the generators and destroyers, the generations and de- 
structions, of courage, will be identical with those of 
justice.” If there be any predicate applied to courage 
in the superlative degree, the same predicate will also 
be applied to justice in the superlative degree* If 
there be a third subject C with which A is identical, 
B also will be identical therewith. The same attri- 
butes predicable of A will also be predicable of B; and, 
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Aristotle remarks that Xenokrates 
here carried his inference too far; 
that the application of the same 
superlative predicate to A and B 
affords indeed a presumption that 
they are Idem numero, but not a 
conclusive proof thereof; that the 
predicate might be applied in Hke 
manner, if B were a species comprised 
in A as genus. 

Xenokrates made the mistake of 
drawing an affirmative conclusion 
from syllogistic premisses in the 
Second figure. 
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if the two be attributes, each will be predicable of the 
same subjects of which the other is predicable. Both 
will be comprised in the same Category, and will have 
the same genus and differentia. Both will increase 
or diminish under the same circumstances. Each, when 
added to or subtracted from any third subject, will 
yield the same result.* 

Farther, in examining the thesis (A is identical numero 
with B) you must look not merely whether it involves 
actually any impossible consequences, but also whether 
any cases can be imagined in which it would involve 
such ;° whether the identity is not merely specie or 
genere; finally, whether the one can exist without the 
other.° 

Such are the various loci available for argument 
against the thesis affirming the equivocal predicate 
same. All of them may be useful when you are im- 
pugning a definition; for the characteristic of this is 
to declare that the defining proposition is equivalent or 
identical with the defined name; and, if you can dis- 
prove such identity, you upset the definition. But 
these loci will be of little avail, if your task is to defend 
or uphold a definition ; for, even if you succeed in esta- 

blishing the above-mentioned identity, the definition may 
still be open to attack for other weaknesses or defects.’ 

To uphold, or prove by way of syllogism, requires a 
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other remains. Nesondingiy: the two 
are not really identical. This illus- 


trates this locus as follows :—Some 
Say that to be void, and to be full 
of air, are the same. But suppose 
the air to be drawn away; then 
the place will no longer be full of 
air, yet it will still be void, even 
More than it was before. One of 
the two terms declared to be iden- 
tical is thus withdrawn, while the 


tration fits better to the principle laid 
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different procedure. It is a task hard, but not im- 
possible. Most disputants assume without proving 
their definition, m the same way as the teachers 
of Geometry and Arithmetic do in their respective 
sciences. Aristotle tells us that he does not here 
intend to give a didactic exposition of Definition, nor 
of the proper way of defining accurately or scientific- 
ally. To do this (he says) belongs to the province of 
Analytic; while in the present treatise he is dealing 
merely with Dialectic. For the purposes, then, of Dia- 
lectic, he declares that syllogistic proof of a definition 
is practicable, inasmuch as the definition is only a pro- 
position declaring what is essential to the definiend ; 
and nothing is essential except genus (or genera) and 
differentiz.* ) 

Towards the establishment of the definition which 
you have to defend, you may find arguments by exa- 
mining the Contraries and Opposites of the component 
terms, and of the defining proposition. If the opposite 
of the definition is allowed as defining properly the 
opposite of the definiend, you may argue from hence 
that your own definition 1s a good one.” If you can 
show that there is declared in your definition a partial 
correspondence of contraries either separately in the 
genus, or separately in the differentia, you have a cer- 
tain force of argument in your favour; and, if you 
can make out both the two separately, this will suffice 
for your entire definition.” You may also draw argu- 
ments from the Derivatives, or Co-ordinates of your own 
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terms; from Analogous Terms, or from Comparates 
(More or Less). If the definition of any one of these is 
granted to you, an argument is furnished for the defence 
of an analogous definition in the case of your own term. - 
If 1t is conceded as a good definition that forgetfulness 
is—the casting away of knowledge, then the definition 
must also hold good that to forget is—to cast away 
knowledge. If destruction is admitted to be well defined 
—dissolution of essence, then to be destroyed is well de- 
fined—to be dissolved as to essence. Ifthe wholesome 
may be defined—that which is productive of health, 
then also the profitable may be defined—that which is 
productive of good; that is, if the declaration of the 
special end makes a good definition in one case, so it 
will also in the other." | 

These loct, from Analoga, from Derivatives, from Con- 
jugates, are of the most frequent avail in dialectical 
debates or definitions.’ The disputant must acquire 
promptitude in the employment of them. He must 
learn, moreover, to test a definition tendered to him by 
calling to mind particulars and sub-species, so as to 
determine whether the definition fits them all. Such 
@ procedure will be -found especially serviceable in 
debate with one who upholds the Platonic Ideas. Care 
must also be taken to see whether the definiend is dis- 
torted from its proper signification, or whether it is 
used in defining itself.” | 

These last observations are addressed to the ques- 
tioner or assailant of the definition. We have already 
seen however that his task is comparatively easy; the 
grand difficulty is to defend a definition. The re- 
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spondent cannot at once see what he ought to aim at; 
and, even when he does see it, he has farther difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite concessions from his oppo- 
nent, who may decline to grant that the two parts of 
the definition tendered are really the genus and diffe- 
rentia of the definiend; while, if there be any thing 
besides these two parts contained in the essence of the 
definiend, there is an excuse for declining to grant it.* 
The opponent succeeds, if he can establish one single 
contradictory instance; accordingly, a syllogism with 
particular conclusion will serve his purpose. The re- 
spondent, on the other hand, must meet each one of these 
instances, must establish an universal conclusion, and 
must show that his definition reciprocates with the 
definiend, so that, wherever the latter is predicable, the 
former is predicable likewise, and not in any other case 
whatever. | 

So much greater are the difficulties belonging to the 
defence of a Definition, as compared with the attack 
upon it; and the same may be said about attack and 
defence of a Proprium, and of a Genus. In both cases, 
the assailant will carry his point, if he can show that 
the predicate in question is not predicable, in this rela- 
tion, of all, or that it is not predicable, in this relation, 
of any one. But the defendant is required to make 
good the universal against every separate objection 
advanced against any one of the particulars. It is a 
general rule, that the work of destruction is easier than 
that of construction ; and the present cases come under 
that rule. The hardest of all theses to defend, and 
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the easiest to overthrow, is where Definition is affirmed ; 
for the respondent in this case is required to declare 
well the essence of his subject, and he stands in need of 
the greatest number of auxiliary data; while all the Loci 
for attack, even those properly belonging to the Pro- 
prium, the Genus, and the Accident, are available against 
him." Next in order, as regards difficulty of defence, 
comes the thesis affirming Proprium; where the re- 
spondent has to make out, not merely that the predicate 
belongs to the subject, but that it belongs thereunto 
exclusively and reciprocally: here also all the Loci 
for attack, even those properly belonging to Accident, 
are available. Easiest of all theses to defend, while 
it is the hardest to impugn, is that in which Ac- 
cident alone is affirmed —the naked fact, that the 
predicate A belongs to the Subject B, without in- 
vesting it with the character either of Genus or Pro- 
prium. Here what is affirmed is a minimum, re- 
quiring the smallest array of data to be conceded ; 
moreover, the Loci available for attack are the fewest, 
since many of those which may be employed against 
Genus, Proprium, and Definition, have no application 
against a thesis affirming merely Accident.’ Indeed, if 
the thesis affirmed be only a proposition particular (and 
not universal), affirming Accident (and nothing more), 
the task of refuting it will be more difficult than that of 
maintaining it.* 
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VIII. 


The Eighth Book of the Topica brings our attention 
back to the general considerations contained in the 
First. In the intervening part of the treatise we have 
had the quadruple distribution of dialectical problems, 
with the enumeration of those Loc: of argument which 
bear upon each or all: we are now invited to study the 
application of these distinctions in practice, and with 
this view to look once more both at the persons and the 
purposes of dialectical debate. What is the order of 
procedure most suitable, first, for the questioner or 
assailant; next, for the respondent or defender?* This 
order of procedure marks the distinctive fine of sepa- 
ration between the dialectician and the man of science 
or philosopher: to both of them the Loci of argu- 
ments are alike available, though each of them deals 
with these arguments in his own way, and in an ar- 
rangement suitable for his purpose.” The dialectician, 
being engaged in debate, must shape his questions, and 
regulate his march as questioner, according to the con- 
cessions obtained or likely to be obtained from his 
respondent; who, if a question be asked having an 
obvious refutative bearing on the thesis, will foresee 
the consequences of answering in the affirmative, and 


- will refuse to grant what is asked. On the contrary, the 


philosopher, who pursues investigation with a view to 
his own satisfaction alone, is under no similar restriction. 
He looks out at once for such premisses as conduct 
straight to a conclusion; and, the more obvious their 
bearing on the conclusion is, the more scientific will the 


syllogism be, and the better will he be pleased.° 
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In the prazis dialectica (as has already been stated) 
two talkers are assumed—the respondent who sets up 


a thesis which he undertakes to defend, and a questioner 2-A.u4.. 
who interrogates with a view to impugn it; or at least ..4, .4, « 
with a view to compel the other to answer in an incon- ,,, - 4.4) 


sistent or contradictory manner. We are to assume 
farther, a circle of listeners, who serve to a certain 


2 anda Poe By 


extent as guarantees against any breach of the rules of “***- 


| debate.* Three distinct purposes may be supposed in the 
. debate. 1. You as questioner may be a teacher, and the 
respondent a learner; your purpose is to teach what you 
know, while he wishes to learn from you what he does 
not know. 2. You engage in an intellectual contest or 
duel with the respondent, each of you seeking only 
victory over the other, though subject on both sides to 
observance of the rules of debate. 3. You neither seek 
to teach, nor to conquer; you and the respondent have 
both the same purpose—to test the argumentative con- 
sequences of different admissions, and to acquire a larger 
command of the chains of reasoning pro and con, bearing 
on some given topic.” 

According as the aim of the talkers is one or other of 
these three, the good or bad conduct of the dialogue, on 
the part both of questioner and of respondent, must be 
differently appreciated. Of each of the three, specimens 
may be found in Plato, though not carefully severed 
but running one into the other. Aristotle appears to 
have been the first to formulate the distinction theoret- 
ically, and to prescribe for the practice of each sepa- 
rately. He tells us particularly that no one before him 
had clearly distinguished the third head, and prescribed 


* Topic. VIIL ii. p. 158, a. 10. Odvoves xat trois dywmfopuevors, ovde 
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for it apart from the second. The merit of having first 


done this he expressly claims for the Topica.* 


Both the questioner and the respondent have a duty 
towards the dialogue; their common purpose is to con- 
duct it well, not only obeying the peremptory rules, 
but displaying, over and above, skill for the attainment 
of their separate ends. Under the first and third heads, 
both may be alike successful. Under the second or 
contentious head, indeed, one only of the two can gain 
the victory; yet, still, even the defeated party may 
exhibit the maximum of skill which his position admits, 
This is sufficient for his credit; so that the common 
work will still be well performed.” But a partner who 
performs his own part so as to obstruct instead of for 
warding this common work—who conducts the debate 
in a spirit of ill-tempered contention rather than of 
regular Dialectic—deserves censure.° 

Having thus in view the dialogue as a partnership 
for common profit, Aristotle administers counsel to the 
questioning as well as to the responding partner. You 
as questioner have to deal with a thesis set up by the 
respondent. You see at once what the syllogism is 
that 1s required to prove the contrary or contradictory 


‘+ of that thesis; and your business is so to shape your 


questions as to induce the respondent to concede the 


" premisses necessary towards that syllogism. If you ask 
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him at once and directly to concede these premisses, he 
sees your drift and answers in the negative. You must 
therefore begin your approaches from a greater dis- 
tance. You must ask questions bearing only indirectly 
and remotely upon your ultimate conclusion.* These 
outlying and preparatory questions will fall under four 
principal heads. Either (1) they will be inductive 
particulars, multiplied in order that you may obtain 
assent to an universal comprising them all; or (2) they 
will be put for the purpose of giving dignity to your dis- 
course ; or (3) they will be shaped with a view to conceal 
or keep out of sight the ultimate conclusion that you aim 
at; or (4), lastly, they will be introduced to make your 
whole argument clearer.” The third of these four 
general heads—the head of questions for the purpose 
of concealment—comes out principally in dialectical con- 
tests for victory. In those it is of supreme importance, 
and the result depends much on the employment of it; 
but even in other dialectical debates you must employ 
it to a certain extent.° | 

Aristotle goes at great length into the means of Con- 
cealment. Suppose the proposition which you desire 
to get conceded is, The science of two contraries is the 
same. You will find it useful to commence by a ques- 
tion more general: ¢.g., Is the science of two opposites 
the same? If the respondent answers in the affirmative, 
you will deduce from his concession, by syllogism, the 
conclusion which you desire. If he answers in the nega- 
tive, you must then try to arrive at your end by a string 
of questions respecting particular contraries or oppo- 
sites ; which if the respondent grants successively, you ' 
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| will bring in your general question ultimately as the 
inductive result from those concessions.» Your par- 
ticulars must be selected from obvious matters of sense 
and notoriety. You are likely to obtain in this way 
| admissions which will serve as premisses for several 
different prosyllogisms, not indeed sufficient by them- 
selves, yet valuable as conditions and preliminaries to 
the final syllogism whereby the thesis is refuted. For, 
when the questions are put in this way, the respondent 
will not see your drift nor the consequences of his own 
concessions; so that he will more readily concede what 
you want.” The better to conceal your purpose, you 
will refrain from drawing out any of these prosyllo- 
gisms clearly at once; you will not even put the major 
and minor premiss of any one of them in immediate 
sequence; but you will confound the order of them 
intentionally, stating first a premiss belonging to one, 
and next a premiss belonging to another.° The respon- 
dent, thus kept in the dark, answers in the affirmative 
to each of your questions successively. At length you 
find that you have obtained a sufficient number of con- 
cessions from him, to enable you to prove the syllogism 
contradictory of his thesis. You inform him of this; 
and it shows the perfect skill and success of your pro- 
cedure, when he expresses surprise at the announcement, 
and asks on what premisses you reckon.* 
There are also other manoeuvres serving your pur- 
pose of concealment, and preventing the respondent 
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from seeing beforehand the full pertinence of your 
questions. Thus, if you wish to obtain the definition 
of your major, you will do well to ask the defi- 
nition, not of the term itself but, of some one among 
its conjugates. You will put your question, as if the 
answer were of little importance in itself, and as if you 
did not care whether it was given in the affirmative or 
in the negative;* you will sometimes even suggest 
objections to that which you are seeming to aim at. 
All this will give you the air of a candid disputant; it 
will throw the respondent off his guard, and make him 
more ready to answer as he really thinks, without alarm 
for the consequences.” When you wish to get a certain 
premiss conceded, you will put the question first upon 
a different premiss analogous to it. In putting your 
question, you will add that the answer which you desire 
is a matter of course, familiar and admitted by every 
one; for respondents are shy of contradicting any 
received belief, unless they have present to their minds 
a clear instance adverse to it. You will never manifest 
apparent earnestness about an answer; which would 
make the respondent less willing to concede it.* You 
will postpone until the last the premiss which you wish 
to obtain, and will begin by putting questions the answers 
to which serve as remote premisses behind it, only in the 
end conducting to it as consequence. Generally speak- 
ing, questioners do the reverse, putting first the questions 
about which they are most anxious; while most respon- 
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dents, aware of this habit, are most intractable in regard 
to the first questions, except some presumptuous and 
ill-tempered disputants, who concede what is asked at 
first but afterwards become obstinate in denegation.* 
You will throw in some irrelevant questions with a view 
to lengthen the procedure, like fallacious geometers who 
complicate a diagram by drawing unnecessary lines. 
Amidst a multitude of premisses falsehood is more 
likely to escape detection ; and thus, also, you ‘may per- 
haps be able to slip in, unperceived and in a corner, some 
important premiss, which, if put as a separate question 
by itself, would certainly not have been granted.” 

Such are the multifarious suggestions addressed by 
Aristotle to the questioner for concealing his method 
of attack ;° Concealment being the third of the four 
general heads relating to the treatment of premisses 
not immediately necessary for proof of the final refuta- 
tive conclusion. On the other three general heads 
—Induction from particulars to an universal, Dignity, 


... Olearness—Aristotle goes into less detail. For Clear- 


ness, he recommends that examples should be introduced; 
especially familiar examples, taken from well-known 
poets like Homer, not from obscure poets like Choerilus.* 

In regard to Induction, Aristotle points out an em- 
barrassment often arising from the want of suit- 


‘able universal names. When, after having obtained 


an affirmative answer about several similar particulars, 
you wish to put a question generalizing the result, 
you will sometimes find no universal term fitting the 
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position. You are obliged to say: Will it not be so in 
all such cases? and this lets in a serious difficulty, how 
to know what other cases are like, and what are not. 
Here the respondent will often dispute your right to 
include this or that other particular.* You will do well 
to coin a new universal term fitting the situation. 

If the respondent answers in the affirmative to several 
questions of similar particulars, but answers in the 
negative when you sum them up in an universal com- 
prehending all similar cases,—you may require him to 
cite some particular case justifying his denial; though 
you cannot require him to do this before he has made the 
affirmative answers.” It is not sufficient that he should 
cite, as the single case of exception, the express case 
which forms the subject of the thesis. He ought to 
produce some distinct and independent instance, really 
comprised within the genus, and not merely connected 
with it by the link of an equivocal term.* If he pro- 
duces an adverse instance really comprised within the 
genus, you may perhaps be able to re-model your ques- 
tion, so as to make reserve for the basis on which this 
objection is founded. The respondent will then be 
compelled (unless he can foresee some new case of 
objection) to concede the universal with this special 
qualification ; so that you will have gained all that you 
really require. Should the respondent continue to 
refuse, without producing any new case, he will trans- 
gress the rules of Dialectic; which recognize an uni- 
versal affirmative, wherever there are numerous affirm- 
ative particulars without one assignable negative.* 
Indeed, if you know the universal to hold in many 
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particular cases, and do not know of any others adverse, 
you may boldly put your question at once in reference 
to the universal (without going first through the series of 
particulars). The respondent will hardly venture to deny 
it, not having in his mind any negative particulars." 
You must however keep in mind what a dialectic 
universal premiss really is. Not every question re- 
quiring an universal answer is allowed to be put. You 
must not ask for positive information, nor put such 
questions as the following: What is man? In how 
many different senses is good employed? A dialectic 
question is one to which the respondent makes sufficient 


» reply by saying, Yes or No.” You must ask in this 


form: Is the definition of man so and so? Is good 
enunciated in this or that different sense? To these 
questions the respondent may answer Yes or No. But 
if he persists in negative answers to your multiplied 
questions as to this or that sense of the term good, you 
may perhaps stand excused for asking him: “ In how 
many different senses, then, do you yourself use the 
term good ?’’° 

When you have obtained concessions which furnish 
premisses for a formal syllogism, you will draw out and 
propound that syllogism and its conclusion forthwith, 
without asking any farther question from the re- 
spondent or any leave from him to do so. He may 
indeed deny your right to do this, in spite of the con- 
cessions which he has made; and the auditors around, 
not fully appreciating all his concessions, may perhaps 
think that he is entitled to deny it. But, if you ask his 
leave to draw out the syllogism and he refuses to give 
leave, the auditors are much more likely to think that 


* Topic. VIII. ii. p. 158, a. 3-6. 
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your syllogism is not allowable If you have the 
choice between an ostensive syllogism and a Reductio Hi? * a4. 
ad Absurdum, you ought ‘always to prefer the former, 4%. 2 19, 
as plainer and more incontestable.” KW 7, 

You must not persevere long in the same line of ques- ~ 
tions. For, if the respondent answers them all, it will 
soon appear that you are in the wrong course, since 
your syllogism, if you can get one at all, will always be 
obtained from a small number of premisses; and, if the 
respondent will not answer them, you have no alterna- 
tive except to protest and desist.° 

The theses that are most difficult to attack are also 
most easy to defend; and these are the highest universals, 
and the lowest particulars. The highest you cannot 
deal with, unless you can get a definition of them; 
which is sometimes impossible and always difficult, 
since the respondent will neither define them himself 
nor accept your definitions. Those which are next to 
the highest are also difficult to impugn, because there are 
few intermediate steps of proof. Again, the lowest 
particulars are also difficult for the contrary reason, 
that there are so many intermediate steps, and it is 
tedious to enumerate them all continuously ; ; while, if 
any are omitted, the demonstration is incomplete, and 
the procedure will appear sophistical.*. The most difficult 
of all to impugn are definitions framed in vague and 
unintelligible terms, where you do not know whether 
they are univocal or equivocal, literal or metaphor- 
ical, When the thesis tendered to you presents such 
difficulty, you may presume that it 1s affected with the 
obscurity of terms here indicated; or, at any rate, that 
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its terms stand in need of definition." In geometrical 
construction, as well as in dialectical debate, it is indis- 
pensable that the principia or primary terms should be 
defined, and defined properly; without this, neither the 
one nor the other can be pursued.” 

Sometimes the major and minor premisses of your 
syllogistic conclusion are more difficult to establish 
—more beyond the level of average intelligence—than 
the thesis itself. In such a case some may think 
that the respondent ought to grant these premisses, 
because, if he refuses and requires them to be proved, 
he will be imposing upon the questioner a duty more 
arduous than the thesis itself imposes; others may say 
that he ought not to grant them, because, if he did, he 
would be acknowledging a conclusion derived from 
premisses requiring proof as much or more than itself.* 
A distinction must here be made. If you are putting 
questions with a view to teach, the learner ought not to 
grant such premisses as those above described, because 
he is entitled to require that in every step of the pro- 


.. cess he shall be conducted from what is more knowable 


to what is less knowable. Accordingly, when you 
attempt to demonstrate to him something which he knows 
little, by requiring him to concede somethihg which he 
knows still less, he cannot be advised to grant what you 
ask. But, if you are debating with a companion for the 
purpose of dialectical exercise, he ought to grant what you 
ask whenever the athirmative really appears to him true.‘ 
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We have now said enough for the purpose of instruct- 

ing the questioner how to frame and marshal his inter- 

rogations. We must turn to the respondent, and point 

out how he must answer in order to do well and 

perform his duty to the common work of dialogue. 

Speaking generally, the task of the questioner is to 

conduct the dialogue so as to make the respondent enun-; ae 

ciate the most improbable and absurd replies which\!9 '% % 2 

| follow necessarily from the thesis that he has under- |’ SAS 
taken to defend; while the task of the respondent is) ( ea Hehe 
to make it appear that these absurdities follow from the ~. 

| thesis itself, and not from his manner of defending it. 

' The respondent may err in one of two ways, or indeed ae 
in both together: either he may set up an indefensible * 9 +‘! 
thesis; or he may fail to defend it in the best manner - : 
that it really admits; or he may do both. The second _ 
is a worse error than the first, in ne to the 
general purpose of Dialectic." 

Aristotle distinguishes (as has been dei stated) 
three purposes in the dialogue -—(1) Teaching and : 
Learning ; (2) Contention, where both questioner and’ 3‘ ! > > 5 
respondent strive only for victory ; (3) Investigating . ee a 
and Testing the consequences of some given doctrine.” .:-- - 4 
The first two of these three are dismissed rapidly. 
In the first, the teaching questioner has no intention of 
deceiving, and the pupil respondent has only to answer 
by granting all that appears to him true. In the 
second, Aristotle tells us only that the questioner must 
always appear as if he were making some point of his 
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own ; while the respondent, on his side, must always 
appear as if no point were made against him.* But in 
regard to the third head—dialogues of Search, Testing, 
Exercise—he is more copious in suggestions : he con~ 
siders these as the proper field of Dialectic, and, as we 
saw, claims to have been the first who treated them 
apart from the didactic dialogues on one side, and the 
contentious on the other.’ 

The thesis which the respondent undertakes to defend 
(in a dialogue of Search or Testing) must be either 
probable, or improbable, or neither one nor the other. 
The probability or improbability may be either simple 
and absolute, or special and relative—in the estimation 
of the respondent himself or of some one or more persons. 
Now, if the thesis be improbable, the opposite thereof, 
which you the questioner try to prave, must be probable; 
if the thesis be probable, the opposite thereof must be 
improbable ; if the thesis be neither, its opposite will 
also be neither. Suppose, first, that the thesis is impro- 
bable absolutely. In that case, its opposite, which you 
the questioner must fish for premisses to prove, will be 
probable; the respondent therefore ought not to grant 
you any demand which is either simply improbable or 
less probable than the conclusion which you aim at 
proving; for no such concessions can really serve your 
purpose, since you are bound to prove your conclusion 
from premisses more probable than itself.° Suppose, 
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next, that the thesis is probabie absolutely. In that 


case, the opposite conclusion, which you have to make 
out, will be improbable absolutely. Accordingly, when- 
ever you ask concessions that are probable, the re- 
spondent ought to grant them; whenever you ask for 
concessions that are less improbable than your intended 
conclusion, he ought to grant these also; but, if you 
ask for any thing more improbable than your intended 
conclusion, he ought to refuse it.*. Suppose, thirdly, 
that the thesis is neither probable nor improbable. 
Here, too, the respondent ought to grant all concessions 
that appear to him probable, as well as all that he 
thinks more probable than the opposite conclusion 
which you are seeking to arrive at; but no others. 
This is sufficient for the purpose of Dialectic, and for 
keeping open the lines of probable argument.° 

When the probability or improbability of the thesis 
is considered simply and absolutely, the respondent 
ought to measure his concessions by the standard of 
opinion received usually... When the probability or 
improbability of the thesis is considered as referable to 
the respondent himself, he has only to consult his own 
judgment and estimation in granting or refusing what 
is asked. When he undertakes to defend a thesis 
avowedly as the doctrine of some known philosopher, 
such as Herakleitus, he must, in giving his answers, 
measure probability and improbability according to 
what Herakleitus would determine.* 

Since all the questions that you ask must be either 
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probable, improbable, or neuter, and either relevant* 
or not relevant to your purpose of refuting the thesis, 
let us first suppose that you ask for a concession which 
is in itself probable, but not relevant. The respondent 
ought to grant it, adding that he thinks it probable. 
If what you ask is neither probable nor relevant, he 
ought even then to grant it; but annexing a notification 
that he is aware of its improbability, in order to save his 
own credit for intelligence.” If it be both probable and 
relevant, he ought to say that he is aware of its pro- 
bability, but that it is too closely connected with the 
thesis, and that, if he grants it, the thesis will stand 
refuted. If it be relevant yet at the same time very 
improbable, he must reply that, if he grants it, the thesis 
will be refuted, but that it is too silly to be propounded. 
If, being neutral, it 1s also not relevant, he ought to 
grant it without comment; but if, being neutral, it is 
relevant, he ought to notify that he is aware that by 
granting it his thesis will be refuted.° 

In this way of proceeding, the march of the dialogue 
on both sides will be creditable. The respondent, sig- 
nifying plainly that he understands the full consequences 
of his own concessions, will not appear to be worsted 
through any short-comings of his own, but only through 
what is inherent in his thesis; while you the questioner, 
having asked for such premisses as are really more 
probable than the conclusion to be established, and 


* Topic. VIIL. vi. p. 159. b. 39: 4 | pév, émeonpavreoy dé ro py Boxovy xpos 
apos Tov Adyov, pH) mpds Tov Adyov. | evAdBecay cinOetas. 
By this phrase Aristotle seems to How is this to be reconciled with 
mean, not simply relevant, but close- ; what Aristotle says in the preceding 
ly, directly, conspicuously relevant— | chapter, p. 159, b. 11-18, that the 
equivalent to Aiay cuveyyts rou éy | respondent ought not to grant such 
dpx7 (p. 160, a. 5). improbabilities at all ? 

» Ibid. b. 36-p. 160, a. 2. dav 8€| * Ibid. p. 160, a. 6-11. 
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having had them granted, will have made out your 
point. It must be understood that you ought not to 
try to prove your conclusion from premisses less pro- 
bable than itself; and that, if you put questions of this 
sort, you transgress the rules of dialectical procedure." 

If you ask a dialectical question in plain and univocal 
language, the respondent is bound to answer Yes or 
No. But if you ask it in terms obscure or equivocal, 
he is not rire to answer thus directly. He is at 
hberty to tell you that he does not understand the “/~< 
question; he ought to have no scruple in telling you':/ 2% 
so, if such is really the fact. Suppose the terms of your 14: ;. 
question to be familiar, but equivocal ; the answer to it 5, . .; 
may perhaps be either true or false, alike in all the 
different senses of the terms. In that case, the respon- 
answer would be an affirmation in one sense ‘of the 
terms and a negation in another, he must take care to 
signify that he is aware of the equivocation, and to dis- 
tinguish at once the two-fold meaning; for, if the 
distinction is not noticed till afterwards, he cannot 
clearly show that he was aware of it from the first. If 
he really was not at first aware of the equivocation, and 
gave an affirmative answer looking only to one among 
the several distinct meanings, you will try to convict 
him of error by pushing him on the other meaning. 
The best thing that he can then do will be to confess 
his oversight, and to excuse himself by saying that 
misconception is easy where the same term or the same 
proposition may mean several different things.” | 


* Topic. VIII. vi. p. 160, a. 11-16. | répwr rod cupmepdoparos emyeipovot 
oure yap OT’ amroxpivdpevos ovdey Sdfex | avAdAoyif{erOat, 37Aov ws ov Karas 
3: avréy racxey, dav mpoopay éxagta | avAdoyifovra 36 rois épwracw ov 
rtOy, OT épwray revgerar cudAcyiopou | Beréov. 
ribepevev aut Tavrov Tov evdotorépwy > Ibid. vii. p. 160, a. 17-34. 
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Suppose you put several particular questions (or 
several analogous questions) with the view of arriving 
ultimately by induction at the concession of an uni- 
versal, comprising them all. If they are all both true 
and probable, the respondent must concede them all 
severally ; yet he may still intend to answer No, when 
the universal is tendered to him after them. He has 
no right to answer thus, however, unless he can pro- 
duce some contradictory particular instance, real or 
apparent, to justify him ; and, if he does so without such 
justification, he is a perverse dialectician.* Perhaps he 
may try to sustain his denegation of the universal, after 
having conceded many particulars, by a counter-attack 
founded on some chain of paradoxical reasoning such as 
that of Zeno against motion; there being many such 
paradoxes contradictory of probabilities, yet hard to re- 
fute. But this is no sufficient justification for refusing to 
admit the universal, when, after having admitted many 
particulars, he can produce no particular adverse to 
them. The case will be still worse, if he refuses io admit 
the universal, having neither any adverse instance, nor 
any counter-ratiocinative attack. Itis then the extreme 
of perverse Dialectic.” 

Before the respondent undertakes to defend any 
thesis or definition, he ought to have previously studied 
the various modes of attacking it, and to have prepared 
himself for meeting them.° He must also be cautious 
of taking up improbable theses, in either of the senses of 

* Topic. VIII. viii. p. 160, b. 2-5: 
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improbable. For a thesis is so called when it in- 
volves strange and paradoxical developments, as if a 
man lays down either that every thing is in motion 
or that nothing is in motion; and also, when it implies 
a discreditable character and is contrary to that which 
men wish to be thought to hold, as, for example, the 
doctrine that pleasure is the good, or that it is better 
to do wrong than to suffer wrong. If a man defends 
such theses as these, people hate him because they pre- 
sume that he is not merely propounding them as matter 
for dialectical argument, but advocating them as con- 
victions of his own." 

The respondent must farther be able, if you bring 
against him a false syllogistic reasoning, to distinguish 
upon which among your premisses the false conclusion 
really turns, and to refute that one. Your reasoning 
may have more than one false premiss; but he must 
not content himself with refuting any one or any other : 
he must single out that one which is the chief deter- 
mining cause of the falsehood. Thus, if your syllogism 
be :—Every man in a sitting position is writing, Sokrates 
is 2 man in a sitting position; therefore, Sokrates is 
writing,—it will not suffice that the respondent should 
refute your minor premiss, though this may be false ;° 
because such a refutation will not apply to the number 
of other cases in which men are sitting but not writing ; 
and therefore it will not expose the full bearing of the 
falsehood. Your major premiss is that upon which 
the full bearing of the falsehood depends; and the 
respondent must show that he is aware of this by re- 
futing your major.° 

* Topica, VIII. ix. p. 160, b. 17-22: 5 dors 1d dvatpovpevovy Eyor yap av 
adofor 8 imdbeow evraBnréoy Um€exew: | wheiw Yevdy 6 Adyos. 
em 8 Gy adokos diyas- &e. © Ibid. b. 30-39. of8e 8€ rhv Avow 
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This last-mentioned proceeding—refutation of that 
premiss upon which your false conclusion in its full 
bearing really turns—is the only regular, valid, and 
complete objection whereby the respondent can stop 
out your syllogistic approaches. There are indeed three 
other modes of objection to which he may resort; but 
these are all either inconclusive or unfair. He may 
turn his objection against you personally; and, without 
refuting any of your premisses, he may thus perplex 
and confuse you, so that you are disqualified from pur- 
suing the thread of your questions. Or he may turn 
his objections against portions of your questions; not 
refuting any one of your premisses, but showing that, 
as they ‘stand, they are insufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion which you seek to establish; when, if you are 
master of your subject, and retain your calmness, you 
will at once supply the deficiency by putting additional 
questions, so that his objection thus vanishes. Or, 
lastly, he may multiply irrelevant objections against 
time, for the purpose of prolonging the discussion and 
tirmg you out.* Of these four modes of objection 
open to the respondent the first is the only one truly 
valid and conclusive ; the three others are obstructions 
either surmountable or unfair, and the last is the most 
discreditable of all.° 

To blame the argumentative procedure and to blame 
the questioner are two distinct things. Perhaps your 
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manner of conducting the interrogation, preparatory to 
your final syllogism, may be open to censure; yet 
nevertheless you the questioner may deserve no censure ; 
for it may be the respondent’s fault, not yours. He 
may refuse to grant the very premisses which are 
essential to the good conduct of your case; he may 
resort to perverse evasions and contradictions for the 
mere purpose of thwarting you; so that you are forced 
to adapt yourself to his unworthy mancwuvres rather 
than to aim at the thesis itself. Dialectic cannot be 
well conducted unless both the partners do their duty 
to the common purpose; the bad conduct of your 
respondent puts you out, and the dialectic presently 
degenerates on both sides into angry contention.* 
Apart from this, too, it must be remembered that the 
express purpose of Dialectic is not to teach, but to 
search and test consequences and to exercise the in- 
tellect of both parties. Accordingly you are not always 
restricted to true syllogistic premisses and conclusions. 
You are allowed to resort occasionally to false premisses 
and false conclusions; for, if what the respondent 
advances be true, you have no means of refuting. it 
except by falsehood ; and, if what he advances be false, 
the best way of refuting it may be through some other 
falsehood.” You render service to him by doing s0; 
lor, since his beliefs are contrary to truth, if the dialogue 
is confined to his beliefs, the result may perhaps con- 
tribute to persuade him, but it will not instruct or profit 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, a. 16-24. | as od pdévov radn6n ovAdoytoTéoy GAAa 
Aaivovres oy dywworiKas Kai ov | kai Wevdos, ovde Bt’ ddyOa@v det GAN’ 
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him." It is your business to bring him round and 
emancipate him from these erroneous beliefs; but you 
must accomplish this in a manner truly dialectical, and 
not contentious; whether you proceed by true or by 
false conclusions.” If you on your side, indeed, put 
questions in a contentious spirit, it is you that are to 
blame. But often the respondent is most to blame, 
when he refuses to grant what he thinks probable, and 
when he does not apprehend what you really intend to 
ask.° He is sometimes also to blame for granting what 
he ought to refuse; such as Petitio Principu or Affr- 
mation of Contraries. It is often difficult to distinguish 
what questions involve Petitio Principi or Affirmation 
of Contraries : they are asked and granted without either 
party being aware, and the like mistake is committed 
by men in private talk, not merely in formal dialogue. 
When this happens, the argument will inevitably be a 
bad one; but the fault is with the respondent who, 
having before refused what he ought to have granted, 
now grants what he ought to refuse.‘ 

Such then are the cases in which the conduct of the 
dialogue is open to censure, without any fault on your 
part as questioner. But there are other cases in which 
the fault is really yours. These are five in number :— 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, a. 30: 
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(1) When all or most of your questions are so framed 
as to elicit premisses either false or improbable, so that 
neither the conclusion which you seek to obtain, nor any 
other conclusion at all, follows from them; (2) When, 
from similar defects, the proper conclusion that you 
seek to obtain cannot be drawn from your premisses; 
(3) When that proper conclusion would follow, if certain 
additions were made to your premisses, but such ad- 
ditions are of a character worse than the premisses 
already obtained, and are even less probable than the 
conclusion itself; (4) When you have accumulated a 
superfluous multitude of premisses, so that the proper 
conclusion does not follow from all of them but from a 
part of them only; (5) When your premisses are more 
improbable and less trustworthy than the proper con- 
clusion, or when, though true, they are harder and 
more troublesome to prove than the problem itself. 

In regard to the last item, however, the fault may 
sometimes be in the problem itself rather than in you 
as questioner. Some problems, being in their own 
nature hard and not to be settled from probable or 
plausible data, ought not to be admitted into Dialectic. 
~All that can be required from you as questioner is that 

yyou shall know and obtain the most probable premisses 
that the problem admits: your procedure may be thus 
an itself blameable, yet it may even deserve praise, 
having regard to the problem, if this last be very 
intractable; or it may be in itself praiseworthy, yet 
blameable in regard to the problem, if the problem 
admit of being settled by premisses still more probable.° 
‘You may even be more blameable, if you obtain your 
conclusion but obtain it from improbable premisses, 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, b. 19-33: xa airéy d€ rQ@ Adyw Tevre cio 
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than if you failed to obtain it; the premisses required 
to make it complete being true and probable and not of 
capital importance, but being refused by the respon- 
dent." However, you ought not to be blamed if you 


obtain your true and proper conclusion but obtain it 


‘through premisses in themselves false; for this is 


recognized in analytical theory as possible: if the 
conclusion is false, the premisses (one or both) must be 
false, but a true conclusion may be drawn from false 
premisses.” 

When you have obtained your premisses and proved 
a conclusion, these same premisses will not serve as 
proof of any other proposition separate and independent 
of the conclusion ; such may sometimes seem to be the 
case, but it is a mere sophistical delusion. If your 
premisses are both of them probable, your conclusion 
may in some cases be more probable than either.° 

One other matter yet remains in which your pro- 
cedure as questioner may be blameable. ‘The premisses 
through which you prove your conclusion may be long 
and unnecessarily multiplied; the conclusion may be 
such that you ought to have obtained it through fewer, 
yet equally pertinent premisses.‘ 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 162, a, 3-8. 
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The example whereby Aristotle 
illustrates this position is obscure and 
difficult to follow. It is borrowed 
from the Platonic theory of Ideas. 
The point which you are supposed to 
be anxious to prove is, that one 
opinion is more opinion than anotber 
(Gre dort 3dfa paddAoy érépa érépas). 
To prove it you ask as premisses: 
(1) That the Idea of every class of 
things is more that thing than any 
one among the particulars of the 
class; (2) That there is an Idea of 
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The cases in which your argument will carry the 
clearest evidence, impressing itself even on the most 
vulgar minds, are those in which you obtain such pre- 
misses as will enable you to draw your final conclusion 
without asking any farther concessions. But this will 
rarely happen. Even after you have obtained all the 
premisses substantially necessary to your final con- 
clusion, you will generally be forced to draw out two 
or more prosyllogisms or preliminary syllogisms, and 
to ask the assent of the respondent to these, before you 
can venture to enunciate the final conclusion. This 
second grade of evidence is however sufficient, even if 
the premisses fall short of the highest probability.* 

On the other hand, your argument may deserve to 
be pronounced false on four distinct grounds :—(1) If 
your syllogism appears to prove the conclusion but 
does not really prove it, being then an eristic or 
contentious syllogism; (2) If the conclusion be good 
but not relevant to the thesis, which is most likely to 
happen where you employ « Reductio ad Impossibile ; 


ee a ee 


(3) If your conclusion though valid and even relevant, 


matter of opinion, and that this Idea 
is more opinion than any one of the 
particular matters of opinion. If this 
Jdea is more opinion, it must also be 
more true and accurate than any 
particular matter of opinion. And it 
is this last conclusion that Aristotle 
seems to indicate as the conclusion to 
be proved: gore air) 7 ddfa axpi- 
Beorépa éoriv (a. 32). 

As I understand it, Aristotle sup- 
poses that the doctrine which you are 
here refuting is, that all évdoéa are 
on an equal footing as to truth and 
accuracy; and that the doctrine 
which you are proving against it is, 
that one é»dofoy is more true and 
accurate than another. If you at- 


tempt to prove this last by invoking 
the Platonic theory of Ideas, you will 
introduce premisses far-fetched and 
unnecessary, even if true ; whereas you 
might prove your conclusion from 
premisses easier and more obvious. 

The fault is (he says) that such 
roundabout procedure puts out of 
sight the real ground of the proof: 
ris d€ 7 poxOnpia; fh Gre trovet, wap’ & 
5 Adyos, AavOdvew rd airiov (a. 33). 
The dubitative and problematical 
form here is remarkable. How would 
Aristotle himself have proved the 
above conclusion? By Induction ? 
He does not tell us. 

* Ibid. xii. p. 162, a. 35-b. 2. 
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is not founded on the premisses and principia appro- 
priate to the thesis; (4) If your premisses are false, 
even though the conclusion in itself may be true, since 
it has already been said that a true conclusion may 
sometimes be obtained from false premisses.* 
Falsehood in your argument will be rather your own 
fault than that of your argument, especially if you 
yourself are not aware of its falsehood. Indeed, there 
are some false arguments which are more valuable in 
Dialectic than many true ones; where, for example, 
from highly probable premisses you refute some recog- 
nized truth. Such an argument is sure to serve as a 
demonstration of other truths; at the very least, it 
shows that some one of the propositions concerned 
is altogether untrue.” On the other hand, if you prove 
a true conclusion by premisses false and improbable, 
your argument will be more worthless than many 
others in which the conclusion is false; from such pre- 
misses, indeed, the conclusion may well be really false.° 
In estimating the dialectical value of an argument, 
therefore, we must first look whether the conclusion 1s 
formally valid; next, whether the conclusion is true or 
false; lastly, what are the premisses from whence it 1s 
derived.* For, if it be derived from premisses false yet 
probable, it has logical or dialectical value ; while, if 
derived from premisses true yet improbable, it has 
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none." If derived from premisses both false and im- 
probable, it will of course be worthless; either abso- 
lutely in itself, or with reference to the thesis under 
debate. 

Two faults of questioners in Dialectic are dealt with 
specially by Aristotle :—(1) Petitio Princip; (2) Pe- 
titio Contrariorum. He had touched upon both of them 
(in the Analytica Priora) as they concerned the demon- 
strative process, or the proving of truth: he now deals 
with them as they concern the dialectical process, or 
the setting out of opinions and probabilities.” 

Five distinct modes may be enumerated of commit- 
ting the fault called Petitio Principii :— 

1. You may put as a question the very conclusion 
which it is incumbent on you to prove, in refutation of 
the thesis of the respondent. If this is done in explicit 
terms, your opponent can hardly fail to perceive it; 
but he possibly may fail, if you substitute an equivalent 
term or the definition in place of the term. 

2. If the conclusion which you are seeking to prove 
js a particular one, you may put as a question the uni- 
versal in which it 1s comprised. Thus, if you are to 
prove that the knowledge of Contraries is one and the 
same, you may put as a question, Is not the knowledge 
of Opposites one and the same? You are asking the 
very point which it was your business to show; but 
you are asking along with it much more besides.* 

3. If you are seeking to prove an universal con- 
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: avrov peév ov padioy AavOavew, év bé 
> Ibid. xiii. p. 162, b. 31: rd 8 ev | rois cuvwvdpors, cai €v doors TO Svopa 
apxy «ait ra évavria mas airetrac 5 | nai 6 Adyos 7d ard onpaivet, paddov. 
cpwray, kat aGdnOeray pev ev ois * Ibid. p. 163, a. 1. 
"Avadurixois (Priora, II. xvi.) efonrat, 
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clusion, you may put as a question one of the parti- 
culars comprised therein. Thus, if you are to prove 
that the knowledge of Contraries is one and the same, 
you may put as a question, Is not the knowledge of 
white and black, good and evil, or any other pair 
of particular contraries, one and the same? It was 
your business to prove this particular, along with many 
others besides; but you are now asking it as a question 
separately.* 

4. If the conclusion which you are seeking to prove 
has two terms conjointly, you may put as a question 
one or the other of these separately. Thus, when you 
are trying to show that the healing art is knowledge of 
what is wholesome and unwholesome, you may ask, Is 
it a knowledge of the wholesome ?” 

5. Suppose there are two conclusions necessarily 
implicated with each other, and that it is your business 
to prove one of them: you may put as a question the 
other of the two. Thus, if you are seeking to prove 
that the diagonal is incommensurable with the side, you 
may put as a question, Is not the side incommensurable 
with the diagonal ?° 

There are also five distinct modes of Petitio Contra- - 
riorum :— 

1. You may ask the respondent, in plain terms, to 
grant first the affirmative, next, the negative, of a given 
proposition.® 

2. You may ask him to grant, first, that a given 
subject is, ¢.g., good, next, that the same subject is bad’ 

3. After he has granted to you the affirmative uni- 
versally, you may ask him to grant the negative in 


* Topic. VIIT. xiii. p. 163, a, 5. avridaoty. 

» Ibid. a. 8. * Ibid. a, 10. * Ibid. 2.16: devrepov 8€ ravapria 

* Ibid. a. 14: mparov pew yap ef ris | kara Hv dvribeaw, oloy adyabdy xa) 
Tas GpriKeevas aitnoatro ddow Kai | xaxdy ravrdy. 
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some particular case under the universal: ¢.g., after he 
has granted that the knowledge of Contraries is one and 
the same, you ask him to grant that the knowledge of 
wholesome and unwholesome is not one and the same. 
Or you may proceed by the way of reversing this 
process.” 

4, You may ask the contrary of that which follows 
necessarily from the premisses admitted. 

5. Instead of asking the two contraries in plain and 
direct terms, you may ask the two contraries in dif- 
ferent propositions, yet necessarily implicated with the 
first two. 

There is this difference between Petitio Princip, 
and Petitio Contrariworum: the first has reference to 
the conclusion which you have to prove, and the wrong 
procedure involved in it is relative to that conclusion ; 
but in the second the wrong procedure affects only 
the two propositions themselves and the relation sub- 
sisting between them.‘ 

Aristotle now, finally, proceeds to give some general 
advice for exercise and practice in Dialectic. You ought 
to accustom yourself to treat arguments by converting 
the syllogisms of which they consist; that is, by ap- 
plying to them the treatment of which the Reductio ad 
Absurdum 1s one case.° You ought to test every thesis 
by first assuming it to be true, then assuming it to be 
false, and following out the consequences on both sides.’ 


* Topic. VIII. xiii. p. 168, a, 17-21. | was ravras mpds adAnAas. 

» Tbid. a. 21. * Ibid. xiv. p. 163, a. 29: mpds de 

* Ibid. a 22. yupvaciay cal pederny ray rovovTay 

* Ibid. a. 24: dcadepes dé rd rax | Adyor mpa@rov pev ayriotpehew €6i- 
avria NapSavew tov év apyj, Srt Tov | (erOa xpy rovs Adyous. For Con- 
pev dati 1 dpapria mpds Td oupré- | version of Syllogism, see Vol. I., p. 249. 
pacpa (mpos ydp éxeiwo Brerovres 1d * Ibid. a. 36: mpds dracay re Geo 
€y apyy A€yopey airetoOa), ra 8 ey | Kai Gre ovrws Kat Gti ovy ovTws 1d 
avria éatiy év Tais mpotacect TH Exe | emtxeipnua oxerréoy. 
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When you have hunted out each train of arguments, 
look out at once for the counter-arguments available 
against it. This will strengthen your power both as 
questioner and as respondent. It is indeed an exercise 
so valuable, that you will do well to go through it 
by yourself, if you have no companion.* Put the 
different trains of argument, bearing on the same 
thesis, into comparison with each other. A wide 
command of arguments affirmative as well as negative 
will serve you well both for attack and for defence.” 

This same accomplishment will be of use, moreover, 
for acquisitions even in Science and Philosophy. It is 
a great step to see and grasp in conjunction the trains 
of reasoning on both sides of the question; the task 
that remains—right determination which of the two is 
the better—becomes much easier. Todo this well, how- 
ever,—to choose the true and to reject the false cor- 
rectly—there must be eonjoined a good natural predis- 
position. None but those who are well constituted by 
nature, who have their likings and dislikes well set in 
regard to each particular conjuncture, can judge cor- 
rectly what is best and what is worst.’ 

In regard to the primary or most universal theses, 
and to those problems which are most frequently put in 


* Topic. xiv. p. 163, b. 3: nay rpds 
pndéva dddov Exwpev, mpds avrovs. 

» Ibid. b. 5: rovro yap mpos re 
rd BiafecOat modAnv evropiav 
moet kat mpos To eAeyxew peydAny 
€xet BonOevav, Gray evropy tis cal dre 
ovrws nal dre ovy ovrws' mpos ra 
€vavtia yap ovpBaives rroveicOar thy 
guAakny. 

Instead of mpés re rd Bialer Oat, 
ought we not to read here mpds re rd 
pn BraterOa, taking this verb in the 
passive sense? Surely Brafer@a in 
the active sense gives the same mean- 


ing substantially as €Aéyyeew, which 
comes afterwards, both of them re- 
ferring to the assailant or questioner, 
whereas Aristotle intends here to 
illustrate the usefulness of the practice 
to both parties. 

° Ibid. b. 12-16: Sei 8€ wpds rd 
rowvTo Umdpyew evdvar kat ovr’ 
€orw 1 Kar aAnOeay evcpvia, rd 
SwwacOa xaras &kecOas radnOes xai 
dvyciv rd Wevdos: Grep ol wecbuxdres 
ed Suvavrat moet»: eb yap durrovrres 


cal pucodvres rd mpooepdpevoy et 
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debate, you will do well to have reasonings ready pre- 
pared, and even to get them by heart. It is on these 
first or most universal theses that respondents become 
often reluctant and disgusted. To be expert in hand- 
ling primary doctrines and probabilities, and to be well 
provided with the definitions from which syllogisms 
must start, is to the dialectician an acquisition of the 
highest moment; like familiarity with the Axioms to 
a geometer, and ready application of the multiplication 
table to an arithmetical calculator." When you have 
these generalities and major propositions firmly estab- 
lished in your mind, you will recall, in a definite order 
and arrangement, the particular matters falling under 
each of them, and will throw them more easily into 
syllogisms. They will assist you in doing this, just as 
the mere distribution of places in a scheme for topical 
memory makes you recollect what is associated with 
each. You should lodge in your memory, however, 
universal major premisses rather than complete and 
ready-made reasonings; for the great difficulty is about 
the princiyia.” 

You ought also to accustom yourself to break down 
one reasoning into many; which will be done most 
easily when the theme of the reasoning is most uni- 
versal. Conceal this purpose as well as you can; and 
in this view begin with those particulars which lie 
most remote from the subject in hand.’ In recording 
arguments for your own instruction, you will generalize 


6 

° Topic. VIII. xiv. p. 163, b. 17-26. rowmjoes ovdAoytorixdrepoy da Td mpds 
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them as much as possible, though perhaps when spoken 
they may have been particular; for this is the best 
way to break down one into several. In conducting 
your own case as questioner you will avoid the higher 
generalities as much as you can." But you must at 
the same time take care to keep up some common or 
general premisses throughout the discourse; for every 
syllogistic process, even where the conclusion is par- 
ticular, implies this, and no syllogism is valid with- 
out it.” 

Exercise in inductive discourse is most suitable for a 
young beginner; exercise in deductive or syllogistic 
discourse, for skilful veterans. From those who are 
accomplished in the former you can learn the art of 
multiplying particular comparisons; from those who 
are accomplished in the latter you derive universal 
premisses; such being the strong points of each, When 
you go through a dialectical exercise, try to bring away 
with you for future use either some complete syllogism, 
or some solution of an apparent refutation, or a major 
premiss, or a well-sustained exceptional example (é- 
oracty); note also whether either you or your respon- 
dent question correctly or otherwise, and on what 
reason such correctness or incorrectness turned.’ It is 
the express purpose of dialectical exercise to acquire 
power and facility in this procedure, especially as 
regards universal premisses and special exceptions. 
Indeed the main characteristic of the dialectician is 
to be apt at universal premisses, and apt at special 
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* Topic. VIII. xiv. p. 164, a. 2-7: | have given the best meaning which 
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exceptions. In the first of these two aptitudes he 
groups many particulars into one universal, without 
which he cannot make good his syllogism; in the 
second of the two he breaks up the one universal into 
many, distinguishing the separate constituents, and 
denying some while he affirms others.* 

You must take care however not. to carry on this 
exercise with every one, especially with a vulgar- 
minded man. With some persons the dispute cannot 
fail to take a discreditable turn. When the respondent 
tries to make a show of escaping by unworthy ma- 
noeuvres, the questioner on his part must be unscru- 
pulous also in syllogizing; but this is a disgraceful 
scene. To keep clear of such abusive discourse, you 
must be cautious not to discourse with commonplace, 


unprepared, respondents.” 


. Topic. VIII. xiv. p. 164, b. 2-6: | 4 yep Staipei 4} avaspei, ro péev 8dovs 
€ors yap as dros elxeciv dcadexrixds | ro 8° od rev rporewopevoy. 
& wporarixds xal evoraricds: €ort 8€ | ° Ibid. b. 8-15: mpds yap rov mdv- 
7d perv wporeiverOa éy rroreiy Ta mreiw | Twos mecpepevov halvecbar Scadeiryery, 
(Ses yap éy Gros AnPOnva mpds 8 4 | Bixawoy pey wavres meipagba avA- 
xdyos), rd 8 dvioracbas ro ev ronddd: | NoyicarGat, ox eSorxnpor Be. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. 


THE Sophist (according to Aristotle) is one whose pro- 
fessional occupation it is to make money by a delusive 
show of wisdom without the reality—by contriving 
to make others believe falsely that he possesses wis- 
dom and knowledge. The abstract substantive noun 
Sophistic, with the verb to practise as a Sophist (cor 
orevey), EXpresses such profession and purpose.* This 
application of the term is derived from Plato, who has 
in various dialogues (Protagoras, Hippias, Euthydémus, 
&c.) introduced Sokrates conversing with different pro- 
fessional Sophists, and who. has, in a longer dialogue 
called Sophistes, attempted an elaborate definition of 
the intellectual peculiarities of the person so named. 
It is the actual argumentative procedure of the Sophist 
that Aristotle proposes to himself as the theme of 
this little treatise, appended to his general theory 
of the Syllogism; a treatise which, though forming 
properly the Ninth and concluding Book of the Topica, 
is commonly known as a separate appendix thereto, 
under the title of Sophistici Elenchi, or Sophistical 
Refutations. 


* Soph. EL. i. p. 165, a. 21, 28, 32: | Adyww yévos (yreiv-—éri pew ody Fort 
gore yap 9 codiorixy pawopevn codiu | rt rowvroy Adéyww yévos, Kat Sri rot- 
ovca 8 ob, cal 6 coduorns xpnparioris | avrns édievrat Suvdpews obs xadov- 
amo patvonerns codias GAN’ ovk otons: | pew codiards, Sndrov. Also xi. p. 
—dvyadykn ov rovs BovrAopévous | 171, b. 27. 
codiorevety ro ray ecipnpevov 
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The Sophistical Elenchus or Refutation, being a 
delusive semblance of refutation which imposes on 
ordinary men and induces them to accept it as real, 
cannot be properly understood without the theory of 
Elenchus in general; nor can this last be understood 
without the entire theory of the Syllogism, since the 
Elenchus is only one variety of Syllogism.* The Elen- 
chus is a syllogism with_a conclusion contradictory to 
or refutative of some enunciated thesis or proposition. 
Accordingty we must first understand the conditions of 
a good and valid Syllogism, before we study those of a 
valid Elenchus; these last, again, must be understood, 
before we enter on the distinctive attributes of the 
Pseudo-elenchus—the sophistical, invalid, or sham, 
refutation. In other words, an enumeration and classi- 
fication of Fallacies forms the closing section of a treatise 
on Logic—according to the philosophical ‘arrangement 


originating with Aristotle, and copies by most logicians 


after him. 

Aristotle begins by distinguishing reality and mere 
deceptive appearance; and by stating that this dis- 
tinction is found to prevail not less in syllogisms than 
in other matters. Next he designates a notorious 
class of persons, called Sophists, who made it their 
profession to study and practise the deceptive ap- 
pearance of syllogizing; and he then proceeds to 
distinguish four species of debate:—(1) Didactic; 
(2) Dialectic; (3) Peiragtic; (4) Eristic or Sophistic.” 
In this quadruple arrangement, however, he is not con- 
sistent with his own definitions, when he ranks the 
four as distinct and co-ordinate species. The marked 


* Soph. El. x. p. 171, a. 1-5. yen, Sacxartxol Kai Scarexrixal Kat 
* Ibid. ii. p. 165, a. 38: €ore 8: | wetpacrixol cal épiorixoi. 
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and special antithesis is between Didactic and Dia- 
lectic. Both Peirastic and Eristic fall as varieties or 
sub-species under the species Dialectic; and there is 
‘under the species Didactic a variety called Pseudo- 
graphic or Pseudo-didactic, which stands to Didactic 
in the same relation in which Eristic stands to Dia- 
lectic.* 

Didactic discourse is not applicable to all matters 
indiscriminately, but only to certain special sciences ; 
each of which has its own separate, undemonstrable 


2s principia, from which its conclusions, so far as true and 


valid, must be deduced. It supposes a teacher acquainted 
with these principia and deductions, talking with some 
one who being ignorant of them wishes to learn, The 
teacher puts questions, to which the learner makes the 
best answers that he can; and, if the answers are 
wrong, corrects them and proceeds to draw, accord- 
ing to syllogistic canons, conclusions from premisses 
which he himself knows to be the truth. These pre- 
misses the learner must believe upon the teacher’s au- 
thority. Properly speaking, indeed, the didactic process 
is not interrogative (in the same sense that Dialectic 
is): the teacher does not accept the acre answer 
and reason from it, if he thinks it wrong.° 

Dialectic, on the contrary, is applicable to all mat- 


* Soph. El. xi. p. 171, b. 34. 
® Ibid. xi. p. 172, a. 11: viv 8 
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When Aristotle, therefore, reckons 
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Adyey (Soph. El. ii. p. 165, a. 38), we 
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ters universally and indiscriminately, including even 
the undemonstrable principia which the teacher as- 
sumes as the highest premisses of his didactic syllo- 
gisms. It supposes, in place of teacher and learner, an 
interrogator (or opponent) and a respondent. The .- 
respondent declares a problem or thesis, which he under- __ 
takes to defend; while the other puts questions to him 
respecting it, with the purpose of compelling him either 
to contradict the thesis, or to contradict himself on some 
other point. The interrogator is allowed only to ask 
questions, and to deduce legitimate conclusions from the 
premisses granted by the respondent in answer: he is 
not permitted to introduce any other premisses. The 
premisses upon which the debate turns are understood 
all to be probable—opinions accredited either among 4:.+.4 
an ordinary multitude or among a few wise men, 3, y 
but to have no higher authority. Accordingly there 

is often a conflict of arguments pro and con, much 
diversified. The process is essentially controversial ; 

and, if the questioner does not succeed in exposing a 
contradiction, the respondent is victorious, and remains 

in possession of the field. 

Such is the capital antithems, much dwelt upon by | 
Aristotle, between Didactic and Dialectic. But that ‘°° 
which he calls Peirastic, and that which he calls |--. >. 
Eristic, are not species co-ordinate with and distin- —~ . 
guished from Dialectic: they are peculiar aspects, sub- . /- 
ordinate varieties or modes, of Dialectic itself. Ari- 
stotle himself, indeed, admits Peirastic to be a mode 
or variety of Dialectic;* and the like is equally true 
respecting what he terms Eristic or Sophistic. 


* Soph. EL xi. p. 171, b. 4-9: 9 | yeoruxgy meipaorixds, Starexrixds. — 
weipaorinn éors Siadextixn ris, | viii. p .169, b. 25: dare 3’ mecpac- 
&c.—p. 172, a. 35: 6 réyvg avAdo- | rixy pepos ris Scadexrixns. 
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These subordinate distinctions turn upon the manner, 
the limitations, and the purpose, for and under which 
the dialectical process is conducted. Dialectic is essen- 
tially gymnastic and peirastic:* it may be looked at 
either as gymnastic, in reference to the two debaters, 
or as peirastic, in reference to the arguments and 
doctrines brought forward; intellectual exercise and 
stimulation of the two speakers and the auditors 
around being effected by testing and confronting 
various probable doctrines. It is the common pur- 
pose (xowor épyov)” of the two champions, to improve 
and enlarge this exercise for the instruction of all, 
by following out a variety of logical consequences 
and logical repugnancies, bearing more or less directly 
on the thesis which the respondent chooses and under- 
takes to defend against a testing cross-examination. 
Certain rules and limitations are prescribed both for 
questioner and respondent; but, subject to these rules, 
each of them is bound to exert all his acuteness for the 
purpose of gaining victory; and, though one only can 
gain it, the debate may be well and creditably conducted 
on both sides. If the rules are not observed, if the 
assailing champion, bent upon victory at all cost, has 
recourse to dishonest interrogative tricks, or the defen- 
sive champion to perverse and obstructive negations, 
beyond the prescribed boundary, in that case the debate 
is called by Aristotle eristic or contentious, from the un-’ 
due predominance of the controversial spirit and pur- 
pose ; also sophistic, from the fact that there existed (as he 
asserts) a class or profession of persons called Sophists, 


* Topica, I. ii. p. 101, a. 26, b. 2: | pews xdpw, cai pddora mepi ras 
mpos yupvaclay—e£eraorixn yap ovaa, | mporaces xal evordces €ore ydp as 
&c. Compare also Topica, VIII. xi. | dwAds eimeiv dcadexrixds 6 mporarixds 
p. 161, a. 25; xiv. p. 163, a. 29, p. | nai evorarixds. 
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who regularly studied and practised these culpable 
manoeuvres, first with a view to reputation, and ulti- 
mately with a view to pecuniary profit, being pre- 
tenders to knowledge and wisdom without any reality 
to justify them.* 

We thus see plainly that Peirastic and Eristic are not 
to be ranked as two distinct species of discourse, co- 
ordinate with Didactic and Dialectic: but that peirastic 
is in fact an epithet applicable generally to Dialectic, 
bringing to view one of its useful and appropriate ~ > ° 
functions; while eristic designates only a peculiar mode “~:.~- 
of conducting the process, the essential feature of which ,:, (< : 
is that it is abusive or that it transgresses the rules and , . 
regulations. Still less ought Sophistic to be ranked as 
a distinct species; since it involves no intrinsic or ' 
intellectual differentia, but connotes only ethical and 
personal peculiarities ascribed to the Sophist, who is 
treated as an impostor practising dishonest tricks for 
the sake of pecuniary profit. 

While, however, we recognize as main logical dis- 
tinctions only the two heads Didactic_and_Dialectic, 
we note another way that Aristotle has of bringing in 


* Soph. El. xi. p. 171, b. 25-35: 
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Sophist by his mpoaipeots from the 
Dialectician, but recognizing that in 
point of duvayss both are alike. Mr. 
Poste observes justly (in Transl. of the 
Soph. El., notes, p. 99) :—* duvapis, 
capacity, is in the intellect; mpoai- 
pects, purpose, in the will. The 
antithesis between these terms may 
throw light on what Aristotle con- 
ceived to be the relation between 
Sophistic and Dialectic. .. The power 
plus the will to deceive is called 
Sophistic; the power without the 
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what he calls Sophistic as a variety. of the latter. Both 
in Didactic and Dialectic (he tells us) the speakers 
enunciate and prove their propositions by Syllogism : 

the didactic syllogism is derived from the principia 
belonging ‘speciall ly to one particular science, and pro- 
ceeds from premisses “that are true fo conclusions that 
are true; while the dialectic syllogism starts from 
probable _premisses (i.¢., accredited by the ordinary 
public or by a few wise men), and marches in correct 
form to conclusions that are _probable. N ow, corres- 
ponding to each of these two, Aristotle recognizes far- 
ther a sort of degenerate counterpart. To the didactic 
syllogism there corresponds the pseudographic syllogism 


or the paralogism: which draws its premisses (as the 


didactic syllogism does) from the special matters of 
some given science,* yet which nevertheless has only 
the appearance of truth without the reality; either 
because it is incorrect in syllogistic form, or because the 
matter of the premisses (the major, the minor, or both) 
is untrue. To the dialectic syllogism, in like manner, 
there corresponds the eristic or sophistic syllogism : which 
is a good syllogism in appearance, but not in reality ; 
either because it is incorrect in form, or because its pre- 
misses, in respect of their matter, appear to be probable 
without being really probable.” 

One would suppose that the relation between the 
pseudo-didactic and the didactic syllogism, was the same 
as that between the pseudo-dialectic and the dialectic ; 
so that, if the pseudo-dialectic deserved to be called 
sophistic or eristic, the pseudo-didactic would deserve 
these appellations also ; especially, since the formal con- 


* Topica, I. i. p. 101, a. 5-15. ol | 7 emornpn Anpparar, ove drAnOey d¢, 
éx tev epi riwas émornpas oixeiwy | rév ovAdoyiopov srotetras. 
yivdpevo. mapadoyicpoi, xabanep émi| ° Ibid. p. 100, a. 31-p. 101, a 16; 
Tis yewperpias xal rdv ravryn ovyyevaey | Soph. El. i. p. 164, a. 2U-b, 21 
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ditions of the syllogism are alike for both. This 
Aristotle does not admit, but draws instead a remarkable 
distinction. The Sophist (he says) is a dishonest man, 
making it his professional purpose to deceive; the 
pseudographic man of science is honest always, though 
sometimes mistaken. So long as the pseudographic 
syllogism keeps within the limits belonging to its own 
special science, it may be false, since the geometer may 
be deceived even in his own science geometry,* but it 
cannot be sophistic or eristic; yet, whenever it trans- 
gresses those limits, even though it be true and though 
it solves the problem proposed, it deserves to be called 
by those two epithets. Thus, there were two distinct 
methods proposed for the quadrature of the circle—one 
by Hippokrates, on geometrical principles, the other by 
Bryson, upon principles extra-geometrical. Both de- 
monstrations were false and unsuccessful; yet that of 
Hippokrates was not sophistic or eristic, because he 
kept within the sphere of geometry; while that of 
Bryson was so, because it travelled out of geometry. 
Nay more, this last would have been equally sophistic 
and eristic, and on the same ground, even if it had 
succeeded in solving the problem.” If indeed the pseu- 
dographic syllogism be invalid in form, it must be 
considered as sophistic, even though within the proper 
scientific limits as to matter; but, if it be correct in 
form and within these same limits, then, however 
untrue its premisses may be, it is to be regarded as not 
sophistic or eristic.° 


* Topica, V. iv. p. 132, a. 32. 8a ray pnvicxwov. dA’ os Bpvcey 
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Such is the test whereby Aristotle distinguishes the 
sophistication of the didactic process from the legitimate 
working of that.process. Now this same test cannot be 
applied to Dialectic, which has no appropriate or exclu- 
sive specialty of matters, but deals with Omne Scibile, 
universally and indiscriminately. Aristotle therefore 
puts the analogy in another way. Both in Didactic 
and in Dialectic the Sophist is one who sins against 
the fundamental conditions of the task which he under- 
. takes; these conditions being, that in Didactic he shall 
confine himself to the matters and premisses of a given 
sclence,—in Dialectic, to matters probable of whatever 
kind they may be. Transgression of these conditions 
constitutes unfair and dishonest manceuvre, whether of 
teacher or questioner; like breach of the regulations 
on the part of competitors, bent on victory at all price, 
in the Olympic games. Aristotle ranks this dishonesty 
' as a species, under the name of Sophistic or Eristic, ad- 
mitting of being analysed and defined ;* and his treatise 
on Sophistical Refutations is intended to describe and 
illustrate the Loci belonging to it, and contributing to 
its purpose.” 

Fallacious dialectical refutation being thus referred 
altogether to dishonesty of purpose (either contentious 
or profit-seeking) and being assumed as unknown in 
fair dialectical debate, we have to see by what cha- 
racteristic Aristotle discriminates fallacious premisses 


det 8€ réy Karas perafiBalovra 
ScadexrixGs xai py éptoria@s pera- 
BiBalew, xabdrep rdov yewperpny yeo- 
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7 Td ovprepawdpuevov. Also Topica, 
VILL. xii. p. 162, b. 10. 
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from fair and admissible premisses. Dialectic (he 
tells us) has for its appropriate matter probable. pre- 
misses—beliefs accredited either by the multitude or by 
a wise few. But (he goes on to say) not every thing 
which appears probable is really probable. Nothing 
that is really probable. is a mere superficial fancy ; 
wherever this last is the case, the probabilia are apparent 
only and not real; they have the character of falsehood 
stamped upon them, so as to be immediately manifest 
and obvious, even to persons of very narrow intel- 
ligence. It is such apparent probabilia as these, which 
make up the premisses of eristic or sophistic discourse, 
and upon which the sophistical or fallacious refutations 
turn.* 

Aristotle thus draws a broad and marked line 
between Dialectic on the one hand, and Eristic or 
Sophistic on the other; and he treats the whole im- 
portant doctrine of Logical Fallacies as coming under 
this latter department. The distinction that he draws 
between them is two-fold: first as to purpose, next as 
to subject-matter. On the part of the litigious or 
sophistical debater there is the illicit purpose of victory 
at all cost, or for profit; and probabilities merely 
apparent—such as any one may see not to be real 
probabilities—constitute the matter of his syllogisms. 

Now, as to the distinction of purpose, we may put 
aside the idea of profit as having no essential connection 
with the question. It is quite possible to suppose the fair , 


Dialectician, not less than 


* Topica, I. i. p. 100, b. 23: 
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his skill for pecuniary reward; while the eagerness 
for victory on both sides is absolutely indispensable 
even in well-conducted debate, in order that the appro- 
priate stimulus and benefit of dialectical exercise may 
be realized. But, if the distinction of purpose and 
procedure, between the Dialectician and the Sophist, 
is thus undefined and unsatisfactory, still more un- 
satisfactory is the distinction of subject-matter. To dis- 
criminate between what is really probable (1.e., ac- 
eredited either by the multitude or by a wise few), 
and what is only probable in appearance and not in 
reality—is a task of extreme difficulty. The explana- 
tion given by Aristotle himself*—when he describes 
the apparently probable as that which has only super- 
ficial show, and which the most ordinary intelligence 
discerns at once to be false—includes only the more 
gross and obvious fallacies, but leaves out all the 
rest. Nothing can be more incorrect than the assump- 
tion, in regard to fallacies generally, that the appear- 
ance of probability is too faint to impose upon any 
ordinary man. If all fallacies could be supposed to 
come under this definition, the theory of Fallacies would 
undoubtedly be worthless (as Mr. Poste suggests that 
it is, in the Preface to his translation of the Sophistici 
Elenchi); and the most dishonest Sophist would at any 
rate be harmless. But, in fact, Aristotle himself de- 
parts from this definition even in the beginning of the 
Sophistici Elenchi; for he there treats the sophistic 
syllogism and refutation as having a semblance of 
validity plausible enough to impose upon many per- 
sons, and to be difficult of detection; like base metals 
having the exterior appearance of gold and silver, 
and like men got up for the purpose of looking finer 


* Topica, I. i. p. 100, b, 24, seq. 
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and stronger than they really are. Here we have 
the eristic or sophistic syllogism presented as falla- 
cious, yet as very likely to be mistaken for truth, by 
unprepared auditors, unless warning and precaution 
be applied; not (as it was set forth in the defi- 
nition above cited) as bearing the plain and obvious 
stamp of falsehood, recognizable even by the vulgar. 
At the time when Aristotle constructed that def- 
nition, he probably had present to his mind such 
caricatures of dialectical questions as Plato (in the dia- 
logue Euthydémus) puts into the mouth of the Sophists 
Euthydémus and Dionysodorus. And, since Aristotle 
chose to connect fallacious reasonmg with dishonest 
purposes, and to announce it as employed exclusively 
by dishonest debaters, he seems to have found satis- 
faction in describing it as something which no honest 
man of ordinary understanding could accept as true: 
the Sophist being thus presented not merely as a knave 
but as a fool. 

I think it a mistake on the part of Aristotle to treat 
the fallacies incidental to the human intellect as if they 
were mere traps laid by Sophists and litigants; and as if 
they would never show themselves, assuming dialectical 
debate to be conducted entirely with a view to its 
legitimate purposes of testing a thesis and following out 
argumentative consequences. It is true that, if there 
are infirmities incident to the human intellect, a dis- 
honest disputant will be likely to take advantage of 
them. So far it may be well to note his presence. 
But the dishonest disputant does not originate these 
infirmities : he finds them already existing, and mani- 


* Soph. El. i. p. 164, a. 23-b. 27. | pew, haiverar 8€ 8a rH aretpiay oi 
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fested undesignedly not merely in dialectical debate, but 
even In ordinary discourse. It is the business of those 
who theorize on the intellectual processes to specify and 
discriminate the Fallacies as liabilities to intellectual 
error among mankind in general, honest or dishonest, 
with a view to precaution against their occurrence, or 
correction if they do occur; not to present them as 
inventions of a class of professional cheats," or as tares 
sown by the enemy in a field where the natural growth 
‘would be nothing but pure wheat. 

In point of fact the actual classification of Fallacies 
given by Aristotle is far sounder than his announce- 
“ment would lead us to expect. Though he entitles 
them Sophistical Refutations, describing them as inten- 
tionally cultivated and exclusively practised by pro- 
fessional Sophists for gain, or by unprincipled litigants 
for victory, yet he recognizes them as often very 
difficult of detection, and as an essential portion of the 
theory of Dialectic generally.” The various general 
heads under which he distributes them are each charac- 
terized by intellectual or logical marks. 

His first and most general observation is, that lan- 
guage is the usual medium and instrument through 
which fallacies are operated.© Names and propositions 
are of necessity limited in number; but things named 
or nameable are innumerable; hence it happens in- 
evitably that the same name or the same proposition 
must have several different meanings. Since we cannot 
talk of things except by means of their names, the 
equivocation inseparable from these names is a constant 
source of false conclusions." 


* Soph. El. i. p. 165, a. 19, seq. memépavrat kal rd Tay Adyew srAnbos, 
» Ibid. xi. p. 172, b. 7. ra 8€ mpdypata roy apiOpdy areipa 
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In dialectical procedure, the Sophist and the litigious 
debater aim at the accomplishment of five distinguish- 
able ends :—(1) To refute, or obtain the false appear- 


ance of refuting, the thesis; (2) To catch, or appear to — 


catch, the opponent in affirming something false or 
contradictory ; (3) Or in affirming something para- 
doxical; (4) Or in uttering incorrect and ungram- 
matical speech; (5) Orin tautological repetition. The 
first of these five ends is what the Sophist most desires ; 
where that cannot be had, then, as secondary purposes, 
the succeeding four, in the order in which they are 
enumerated." 

The syllogism whereby the Sophist appears to refute 
without really refuting, is either faulty in form, or 
untrue in matter, or irrelevant to the purpose. The 
Fallacies that he employs to bring about this deceitful 
appearance of refutation are various, and my: be: dis- 
tributed first under two great divisions :— 


I. Fallacie Dictionis. 
IL Fallacie Extra Dictionem. 


I. The first division—Fallacie Dictionis—includes all 
those cases wherein, under the same terms or pro- 
positions, more than one meaning is expressed. Six 
heads may be distinguished :— 


l. Homonymy (Equivocation): where the double 
meaning resides in one single term—noun or verb. 

2. Amphiboly: where the double meaning resides, 
not in a single word but, in a combination of words— 
proposition, phrase, or sentence. 

3. Conjunction (hardly distinguishable from that 
immediately preceding —Amphiboly ). 

4. Disjunction: where what 1s affirmed conjunc- 

* Soph. EL iii. p. 165, b. 12-22. 
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tively is not true disjunctively, or the reverse. (£.g., 
Five are two and three; but you cannot say, Five are 
even and odd. The greater is equal and something 
besides ; but you cannot say, The greater is equal.) 

5. Accentuation: where the same word differently 
accentuated has a different meaning. 

6. Figura Dictionis: where two words, from being 
analogous in form, structure, or conjugation, are erro- 
neously supposed to be analogous in meaning also." 


Such are the six heads of Fallacie Dictionis—Fal- 
lacies or Paralogisms arising from words as such, or 
something directly appertaining to them. 

II. Under the second division—Fallacies or Paralo- 
gisms Lztra Dictionem—there are seven heads: 


1. Fallacia Accidentis. 
2.. Fallacia a dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum Sim- 
pliciter. 
. Ignoratio Elenchi. 
. Fallacia Consequentis. 
. Petitio Principii. 
. Non Causa pro Causd. 
. Fallaca Plurium Interrogationum.> 


1. The first of these varieties, called Fallacia Acci- 
dentis, arises when a syllogism is made to conclude that, 
because a given predicate may be truly affirmed of a 
given subject, the same predicate may also be truly 
affirmed respecting all the accidents of that subject: as 
when Koriskus is denied to be a man, because he is not 
Sokrates, who is a man; or is denied to be Koriskus, 
because he is a man, while a man is not Koriskus. 

In the title given to this general head of Fallacy,° we 


“I o> Cr fh 


* Soph. El. iv. p. 165, b. 23-p.166, | * Ibid. b. 29: of mapa r3 ovpBeBy- 
b. 19. | xés mapadoyopoi. Every man is an 
> Ibid. v. p. 166, b. 20-27. | animal; but, because a predicate is 
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must understand Accident, not in its special logical 
sense as opposed to Essence, but in a far larger sense, 
including both Genus when predicated separately from 
Differentia, and Differentia when predicated separately 
from Genus; including, in fact, every thing which is 
distinguishable from the subject in any way, and at 
the same time predicable of it—every thing except the 
Definition, which conjoins Genus and Dhifferentia 
together, and is thus identical and convertible with 
the definitum. | | 

2. The second general variety arises when a pro- 
position is affirmed with qualification or limitation in 
the premisses, but is affirmed without qualification, 
simply and absolutely, in the conclusion. The Ethi- 
opian is white in his teeth and black in his skin; 
therefore, he is both white and not white—both white 
and black. In this example the fallacy is obvious, 
and can hardly escape any one; but there are many 
other cases in which the distinction is not so conspicuous, 
and in which the respondent will hesitate whether 
he ought to grant or refuse a question simply and abso- 
lutely." One example given by Aristotle deserves 
notice on its own account: Non-Ens est opinabile, there- 
fore Non-Ens est; or, again, Ens non est homo, therefore, 
Ens non est. This is one among Aristotle’s ways 
of bringing to view what modern logicians describe as 
the double function of the substantive verb—to serve 
as copula in predication, and to predicate existence. 


true of the subject man, you cannot | eipnpevov AnPOy—r1d B€ rowovrov én’ 
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He regards the confusion between these two functions 
as an example of the Fallacy now before us—of passing 
a dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum Simpliciter.* 

3. The third of these heads of Fallacy—Jgnoratio 
Elenchi—is, when _the_speaker, professing to contradict 
the thesis, advances another proposition which_contra- 
dicts it in appearance only but not in reality, because 
he does not know what are the true and sufficient con- 


a. 31; E. iv. p. 1027, b. 18-36. Bonitz 
(ad Metaphys. Z. iv. p. 310) says:— 
Quid quod etiam illud esse huc refert, 
quo non existentiam significamus, 
sed predicati cum subjecto conjunc- 
tionem.” Aristotle is even more pre- 
cise than modern logicians in analys- 
ing the different meanings of rd dy: 
he distinguishes four of them. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 1: olo»y ef 
rd py dy dors Sofacrdy, Gre rd pr by 
€orw: ov ydp ravroy elyui ré re Kal 
elvas dias. 

Compare Metaphys. Z. iv. p. 1030, 
a. 25, and De Interpretatione, p. 21, 
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It is clear from the above passages 
that Aristotle was thoroughly aware 
of the logical fact which Hobbes, 
James Mill, and Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
have more fully brought out and 
illustrated, as the confusion between 
the two distinct functions of the sub- 
stantive verb. Many excellent re- 
marks on the subject will be found in 
the ‘System of Logic,’ by Mr. J.S. 
Mill (Bk. I. ch. iv. s. 1); also in the 
‘Analysis of the Human Mind,’ by 
James Mill, especially in the recent 
edition of that work, containing the 
explanatory notes by Mr. J. 8. Mill 
and Dr. Findlater (Vol. I]. ch. iv. 


p. 174, seq.). Mr. J. 8. Mill, how- 
ever, speaks too unreservedly of this 
confusion as having escaped the 
notice of Aristotle, and as having 
been brought to light only by or 
since Hobbes. He says (in a note 
on the ‘ Analysis,’ p. 183) :—“ As in 
the case of many other luminous 
thoughts, an approach is found to 
have been made to it by previous 
thinkers. Hobbes, though he did not 
reach it, came very close to it; and 
it was still more distinctly anticipated 
by Laromiguiére, though without any 
sufficient perception of its value . . . 
in the following words:—‘ Quand on 
dit, l’étre est, &c., le mot est, ou le 
verbe, n’exprime pas la méme chose 
que le mot éére, sujet de la définition. 
Si j’énonce la proposition suivante: 
Dieu est existant, je ne voudrais pas 
dire assurément, Dieu existe existant : 
cela ne ferait pas un sens: de méme, 
si je dis que Virgile est poéte, je ne 
veux pas donner & entendre que Vir- 
gile existe. Le verbe est dans la pro- 
position n’exprime dont pas |'exist- 
ence réelle; il n’exprime qu’un rap- 
port spécial entre le sujet et l’attribut, 
&c.’” The passages above cited from 
Aristotle show that he had not only 
enunciated the same truth as Laromi- 
guiére, but even illustrated it by the 
same example (Homer instead of 
Virgil). Ishall in another place state 
more fully the views of Aristotle 
respecting Eatstence. 
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ditions of a valid Elenchus. In order to be valid, it 
must be real, not merely verbal; it must be proved 
by good syllogistic premisses, without any Petitio Prin- 
cip ; and it must deny the same matter, in the same 
relations, and at the same time, as that which the thesis 
affirmed. Thus, it is no contradiction to affirm and 
deny doubleness of the same body; both affirmation 
and denial may be true, if you take the comparison 
against different numbers or different bodies, or at 
different times. Sometimes persons neglect some of 
these conditions, and fancy that they have contradicted 
the thesis, when they have not: this is [gnoratio Elen- 
chi." (If the thesis be an affirmative universal, it 1s 
sufficient contradiction if you prove a negative par- 
ticular against it.) 

4, The fourth head includes what are called Fallacie 
Consequentis: when a man inverts the relation between 
predicate and subject in a categorical proposition affirm- 
ative and uuiversal, thinking that it may be simply 
converted or that the subject may be truly affirmed of 
the predicate ; or when, in an hypothetical proposition, 
he inverts the relation between antecedent and con- 
sequent, arguing that, because the consequent is true, 
the antecedent must for that reason be true also. 
Honey is of yellow colour; you see a yellow sub- 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 21-35: 
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We may remark, by the way, that 
it is not very consistent in Aristotle 
to recognize one general head of So- 
phistical Refutation called Jgnoratio 
Elenchi, after the definition that he has 
given of the Sophist at the beginning 
of this treatise. He had told us that 
the Sophist was a dishonest man, who 


made it his profession to study and 
practise these tricks, for the purpose 
of making himself pass for a clever 
man, and of getting money. Accord- 
ing to this definition, there is no 
Ignoratio Elenchi in the Sophist, 
though there may be in the person 
who supposes himself refuted. The 
Sophist is assumed to know what he 
is about, and to be aware that his 
argument is a fallacious one. 
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stance, and you infer for that reason that it must 
be honey. Thieves generally walk out by night; 
you find a man walking out by night, and you infer 
that he must be a thief. These are inferences from 
Signs, opinions founded on facts of sense, such as 
are usually employed in Rhetoric; often or usually 
true, but not necessarily or universally true, and 
therefore fallacious when used as premisses in a syl- 
logism.* 

5. The fifth head is that of Petitio Principii: a man. 
sometimes assumes for his premiss what is identical 
with the conclusion to be proved, without being aware 
of the identity.? 

6. The sixth head of Fallacy—Non Causa pro Causa 
—is, when we mistake for a cause that which is not 
really a cause; or, to drop the misleading word cause, 
and to adopt the clearer terms in which this same fallacy 
is announced in the Analytica Priorac—Non per Hoc 
—WNon propter Hoc, it arises when we put forward, as 
an essential premiss of a given conclusion, something 


* Soph. EL. v. p. 167, b. 1-18. 
This head (Fallacta Consequentis) is 


note) how much better is the designa- 
tion there given of the present fallacy 


not essentially distinguishable from 
the first (Fallacia Accidentis), being 
nothing more than a peculiar species 
or variety thereof, as Aristotle him- 
self admits a little farther on—vi. p. 
168, a. 26; vii. p. 169, b. 73 viii. p. 
170, a. 3. Compare also xxviii. p. 
181, a. 25. . 

» Ibid. v. p. 167, a. 38: dead rd py 
8uvacOat cuvopay 1rd rairdv kai rd 
€repov. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 21; vii. p. 
169, b. 18. Compare Analyt. Prior. 
II. xvii. p. 65. 

In commenting on the above 
chapter of the Analytica Priora, I 


have already remarked (Vol. I. p. 258, | 


—Non per Hoc (ob rapa ri beow 
To Wevdos)—than the designation 
here given of the same fallacy—Non 
Causa pro Causd. Aristotle is speak- 
ing of a syllogistic process, consisting 
of premisses and a conclusion; the 
premisses being the reasons or 
grounds of the conclusion, not the 
cause thereof, as that term is com- 
monly understood. The term cause 
is one used in so many different 
senses that we cannot be too careful 
in reasoning upon it. See Whately’s 
remarks on this subject, Bk. iii. 
sect. 14, of his Logic: also his Ap- 
pendix I. to that work, under article 
Reason, 
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that is not really an essential premiss thereof. When 
you intend to refute a given thesis by showing that, if 
admitted, it leads to impossible or absurd conclusions, 
you must enunciate that thesis itself among the pre- 
misses that lead to such absurdities.* But, though enun- 
ciated in this place, 1t may often happen that the thesis 
may be an unnecessary adjunct—not among the pre- 
misses really pertinent and essential; and that the 
impossible conclusion may be sufficiently proved, even 
though the thesis were omitted. Still, since the thesis 
is declared along with the rest, it will appear falsely to 
be a part of the real proof. It will often appear so 
even to yourself the questioner ; you not detecting the 
fallacy.” Under such circumstances the respondent 
meets you by Non propter Hoc. He admits your con- 
clusion to be impossible, and at the same time to be duly 
proved, but he shows you that it is proved by evidence 
independent of his thesis, and not by reason or means of 
his thesis. Accordingly you have advanced a syllogism 
good in itself, but not good for the purpose which you 
aimed at;° viz., to refute the thesis by establishing 
that it led to impossible consequences. You will fail, 
even if the impossible consequence which you advance 
is a proposition conjoined with the thesis through a 
continuous series of intermediate propositions, each of 
them having one common term with the next. Much 
more will you fail, if your impossible consequence 1s 
quite foreign and unconnected with the thesis; as we 
sometimes find in Dialectic. 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 24: éay , Adis ovx Frrov abrovs rots épwraovras 
ovy eyxaraptOunOn év rois dvayxaiots 1d Tatovrov. 
€pwrnpact mpos rd ovpBaivoy advva- © Ibid. b. 34: aavddAdyioro pev 
tov, ddfes mapa rovto yiverOas mod- | oy dads ovk eioty of ToLtovTat Adyat, 
Adxis o EAeyyos. mpos 8€ rd mpoxeipevov aovAAdyioroL. 
* Ibid. b. 35: xat AavOuver srod- 
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7. The seventh and last of these heads of Fallacy is, 
when the questioner puts two distinct questions in the 
same form of words, as if they were one—Fallacia Plu- 
rium Interrogationum ut Unius. In well-conducted Dia- 
lectic the respondent was assumed to reply either Yes 
or No to the question put; or, if it was put in the form 
of an alternative, he accepted distinctly one term of 
the alternative. Under such conditions he could not 
reply to one of these double-termed questions without 
speaking falsely or committing himself. Are the earth 
and the sea liquid? Is the heaven or the earth sea ?— 
The questions are improperly put, and neither admits 
of any one correct answer. You ought to confine 
yourself to one question at a time, with one subject and 
one predicate, making what is properly understood by 
one single proposition. The two questions here stated 
as examples ought properly to be put as four.* 

Aristotle has thus distinguished and classified Fal- 
lacies under thirteen distinct heads in all—six In Dic- 
tione, and seven Eztra Dictionem; among which last 
one 18 Ignoratio Elenchi. He now proceeds to show 
that, in another way of looking at the matter, all the 
Fallacies ranged under the thirteen heads, may be 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 38-p. 168, 
a. 16; vi. p. 169, a. 6-12. 9 yap 
mpéragis €otw éy cal’ évds.—ei ovv 
pia mpdtaois 9 év nal évds aftovoa, 
cat dwdds Eoras mpéracis n rovaury 
éparnors. 

The examples given of this fallacy 
by Aristotle are so palpable—the ex- 
pounder of every fallacy must make 
it clear by giving examples that every 
one sees through at once—that we are 
tempted to imagine that no one can 
be imposed on by it. But Aristotle 
himself remarks, very justly, that 
there occur many cases in which we 


‘do not readily see whether one ques- 
tion only, or more than one, is in- 
volved; and in which one answer is 
made, though two questions are con- 
cerned. To set out distinctly all the 
separate debateable points is one of 
the most essential precautions for 
ensuring correct decision. The im- 
portance of such discriminating separa- 
tion is one of the four rules prescribed 
by Descartes in his Discours de la 
Méthode. The present case comes 
under Mr. Mill’s Fallacies of Con- 
fusion. 
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shown to be reducible to this single one—Jgnoratio 
Elencht. Every Fallacy, whatever it be, transgresses 
or fails to satisfy, in some way or other, the canons or 
conditions which go to constitute a valid Elenchus,* 
or a valid Syllogism. For a true Elenchus is only one 
mode of a true Syllogism; namely, that of which the 
conclusion is contradictory to some given thesis or pro- 
position.” With this particular added, the definition of 
a valid Syllogism will also be the definition of a good 
Elenchus. And thus Jgnoratio Elenchi—misconception 
or neglect of the conditions of a good Elenchus—under- 
stood in its largest meaning, is rather a characteristic 
common to all varieties of Fallacy, than one variety 
among others.° 

In regard to two among the thirteen heads— Fullacia 
Accidentis and Fallacia Consequéntis (which however 
ought properly to rank as only one head, since the 
second is merely a particular variety of the first)— 
Aristotle’s observations are remarkable. After having 
pointed out that a syllogism embodying this fallacy will 
not be valid or conclusive (thus showing that it involves 
Ignoratio Elenchi), he affirms that even scientific men 
were often not aware of it, and conceived themselves to 
be really refuted by an unscientific opponent urging 
against them such an inconclusive syllogism. To take 
an example :—Every triangle has its three angles equal 
to two right angles; every triangle is a figure; there- 
fore, every figure has its three angles equal to two 
right angles. Here we have an invalid syllogism ; 


* Soph. El. vi. p. 168, a. 19: gore | rpiywvow dvoiv dpOaiv ioas tye, gvp- 
yap Gravras dvadica: ros AexOevras | BEBynxe 8 airg oxnpare eivat 
sponous eis roy Tov éA€yxou diopiopdy. | h mporo fh apxh, Gre oxH pa fh apxy 

» Ibid. a. 35. i) Wp@roy Tovro. 

* Ibid. p. 169, b. 15. Here we have Figure reckoned as 

“ Ibid. p. 168, a. 40: ot ef ro | an accident of Triangle. This is a 
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ea 


for it is in the Third figure, and sins against the 
conditions of that figure, by exhibiting an uni- 
versal affirmative conclusion: it is a syllogism pro- 
perly concluding in Darapti, but with conclusion 
improperly generalized. Yet Aristotle intimates that 
a scientific geometer of his day, in argument with 
an unscientific opponent, would admit the conclusion 
‘to be well proved, not knowing how to point out 
where the fallacy lay: he would, if asked, grant the 
premisses necessary for constructing such a syllo- 
gism; and, even if not asked, would suppose that he 
had already granted them, or that they ought to be 


granted.* 
The passage affords us a curious insight into the 
intellectual grasp of the scientific men contemporary 


specimen of Aristotle’s occasional | When he gave this title, he probably 
laxity in employing the word ovp- | had present to his mind only such 
BeBnxés. He commonly uses it as | examples as he indicates in Soph. EL 
contrasted with essential, of which | v. p. 166, b. 32. Throughout the 
last term Mr. Poste says very justly | Topica and elsewhere, Genus is dis- 
(notes, p. 129) :—“'To complete the | tinguished pointedly from ovpfe- 
statement of Aristotle’s view, it should | Byxdés, though examples occur occa- 
be added, that essential propositions | sionally in which the distinction is 
are those whose predicate cannot | neglected. The two Fallacies called 
be defined without naming the sub- | Accidentis and Consequentis, would 
‘ject, or whose subject cannot be de- | both be more properly ranked under 
fined without naming the predicate.” | one common logical title—Supposed 
Now figure is the genus to which | convertibility or tnterchangeableness 
triangle belongs, and triangle cannot | between Subject and Predicate—el 
-be defined without naming its genus | réde dd rovde pr ywpiferat, pnd’ awd 
figure. But to include Genus as a | Oarépov yopiferOu Oarepow (vii. p. 
predicable under the head of cupPe- | 169, b. 8). 

Byxos or Accident, is in marked oppo- * Soph. El. vi.’ p. 168, b. 6: aAAd 
sition to Aristotle's own doctrine | mapa rovro kal of reyviras xat odes 
elsewhere: see Topica, I. v. p. 102, b. | of emornpoves td rOv dverotnps- 
4; iv. p.101, b.17; Analyt. Post. I. | voy éAéyyovrat: xara cupBeBynxds yap 
ii. p. 71, b. 9; Metaphys. E. p. 1026, | rosotvrat robs cvAAoyropovs mpds rovs 
b. 32. It is a misfortune that Ari- | eiddras: of 8 ob Suvdpevor Bcaspeiy § 
stotle gave to this general head of | épwrapevor diddacw f ob Sdvres otovrat 
Fallacy the misleading title of Fal- | 8edwxéva. | 

laciu Accidentis—mapa 1d gupSeBnkds. | 
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with Aristotle. Most of them were prepared to admit 
fallacious inferences (such as the above) which as- 
sumed the interchangeability of subject and predicate. 
They had paid little or no attention to the logical 
relations between one proposition and another, and 
between the two different terms of the same pro- 
position. The differences of essential from accidental 
predication, and of each among the five Predicables 
from the others, must have been practically familiar 
to them, as to others, from the habit of correct speak- 
ing in detail; but they had not been called upon to 
consider correct speaking and reasoning in theory, 
nor to understand upon what conditions it depended 
whether the march of their argumentative discourse 
landed them in true or false results. And, if even the 
scientific men were thus unaware of logical fallacies, 
we may be sure that this must have been still more the 
case with unscientific men, of ordinary intelligence and 
education. Aristotle tells us here, in more than one 
passage, how widespread such illogical tendencies were : 
to fancy that two subjects which had one predicate the 
same must be the same with each other in all respects ;* 
to understand each predicate applied to a subject as 
being itself an independent subject, implying a new 
Hoe Aliquid or Unum ;° to treat the universal, not as a 
common epithet but, as a substantive and singular 
apart ;° to use equivocal words or phrases, even the 
most wide and vague, without any attempt to dis- 


* Soph. El. vi. p. 168, b. 31: ra | rd nrarnyopovpevdy rivos tro- 
yap évi ravr@ atta, wai adAndos | AauBdavopey rode re wai ws év 
dgiovper elvas ravta.—vii. p.169,b.7:| braxovopew ro yap évi xai TH 
€rt cat €mt mod\AGv daiveras xai| ovcia padtora boxei taperecOa rd 
afs:ovrat ovtws, ei rdde amo rov- | rdde Te Kal Td Oy. 
de py xwpifera, pnd and Oarépov * Ibid. xxii. p. 178, b. 37-p. 179, 
xepiferOas Bare pov. a. 10. 

* Ibid. vil, p. 169, a 33: ore way 
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criminate their various meanings.“ Such insensibilit 
to the conditions of accurate reasoning prevailed alik 
among ordinary men and among the men of speci 
science. A geometer would be imposed upon by tk 
inconclusive syllogism stated in the last paragrap! 
which, as being founded on the Fallacia Accidentis (c 
interchangeability of subject and predicate), Aristot! 
numbers among Sophistical Refutations. Such a refi 
tation, however, even when successful, would not at a 
prove that the geometer was deficient in knowledge « 
his own science ;° for it would puzzle the really scier 
tific man as well as the pretender. 

We must always recollect that Aristotle was the firs 
author who studied the logical relations between Term 
and Propositions, with a view to theory and to geners 
rules founded thereupon. The distinctions which bh 
brought to view were in his time novelties; even th 
simplest rules, such as those relating to the Con 
version of propositions, or to Contraries and Contradic 
tories, had never been stated in general terms before 
Up to a certain point, indeed, acquired habit, eve 
without these generalities, would doubtless lead + 
correct speech and reasoning; yet liable to be per 
verted in many cases by erroneous tendencies, requirin; 
to be indicated and guarded against by a logician 
When we are told that even a professed geometer wa 
Imposed upon by these fallacies, we learn at once hor 
deep-seated were such illogical deficiencies, how usefu 
was Aristotle’s theoretical study in marking them out 
and how insufficient was his classification when h 
described the Fallacies as obvious frauds, broached onl: 


* Soph. El. vii. p. 169, a. 22. dndov ef ayvoei- Kai yap rov eid 
» Ibid. viii. p. 169, b. 27: of | éumod8i¢over rovrots trois Adyors. Coll 
8€ codeotixot €deyyat, Gy xai ovA- | pare vi. p. 168, b. 6. 


AoviCwyrat thy avridacw, ov moovct 
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y dishonest. professional Sophists. As he himself 
tates, the cause of deceit turns upon a quite trifling 
ifference ; having its root in the imperfection of lan- 
uage and in our frequent habit of using words without 
i1uch attention to logical distinctions. 

Under one or other, then, of the thirteen general 
eads above enumerated, all Paralogisms must be in- 
luded— merely apparent syllogisms, or refutations, 
vhich are not real dnd valid; and all of them desig- 
iated by Aristotle as sophistic or eristic. Besides these, 
noreover, he includes, as we saw, under the same desig- 
iation, syllogisms or refutations valid in form, and 
rue as to conclusion, yet founded on premisses not 
uited to the matter in debate; 7.¢e., not suited to Dia- 
ectic. Now, here it is that difficulty arises. Dialectic 
ind ‘Rhetoric are carefully distinguished by Aristotle 
rom all the special sciences (such as Geometry, Astro- 
1omy, Medicine, &c.); and are construed as embracing 
very variety of authoritative dicta, current beliefs, 
und matters of opinion, together with all the most 
yeneral maxims and hypotheses of Ontology and 
Metaphysics, of Physics and Ethics, and the common 
Axioms assumed in all the sciences, as discriminated 
from what is special and peculiar to each. Construed 
In this way, we might imagine that the subject- 
matter of Dialectic was all-comprehensive, and that 
every thing without exception belonged to it, except 
the specialties of Geometry and of the other sciences; 
and such is the usual language of Aristotle. Yet in 
the treatise before us we find him exerting himself 
to establish another classification, and to part off Dia- 


_ "Soph. EL vii. p. 169, b. 14: év | Spov dia ryy eipnuerny alriay. Com- 
drags yap %) dmarn dua 1d mapa pux- | pare v. p. 167, a. 5-14; i. p. 165, a. 
pr ov yap StaxpiBovpev obre ris | 6-19. 

sporagews obre rov ovAdoycpou rév| ° Ibid. viii. p. 170, a. 10. 
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lectic from a certain other science or art which he 
acknowledges under the title of Sophistic or Eristic.* 
Elsewhere he describes Sophistic as occupied in the 
study of accidents or occasional conjunctions; and 
this characteristic feature parts it off from Demonstra- 
tion and Science. But there is greater difficulty when 
he tries to part it off from Dialectic. Where are we to 
find a clear line of distinction between the matter of 
dialectic debate (gymnastic or testing’) on the one hand, 
and the matter of debate sophistic or litigious, on 
the other? At the beginning: of the Topica Aristotle 
assigned, as the distinction, that the Dialectician argues 
upon premisses really probable, while the litigious 
Sophist takes up premisses which are probable in 
appearance only, and not in reality; such apparent pro- 
babilia (he goes on to say) having only the most super- 
ficial semblance of truth, and being seen immediately 
to be manifest falsehoods by persons of very ordinary 
intelligence.” - But I have already pointed out that this 


description of apparent probabilia, if considered as apply- 


* Metaphys. K. viii. p. 1064, b. 26: 
rouro 8€ (rd avpBeBnxds) ovdepia 
(nret ray dpodoyoupevws ova emtirrn- 
pov, tANY 7 codsoreKnn mepi rd 
oupBeBnxds yap avrn povn mpay- 
pareveraz. Compare Analyt. Poster. 
I. ii, p. 71, b. 10. 

» Topica, I. i. p. 100, b. 26: ov 
yap wav rd awépevoy evdofov kai 
éorw evdokov. ovfév yap trav eyo- 
pévov evdotwy emurddaoy éxet may 
TeAas THY avtaciav, kaOdrep epi 
ras Tay éptoTiKGy Adywv apxas oup- 
BéBnxer Exe rapaxphpa yap Kai ws 
€mt rd moAd rots Kal pixpa ovvopay 
duvapevars xarddndos €v avtois 7 Tov 
Wevdois ori gos. It is by re- 
ference to this distinction between 
év8ofa which are genuine and érdoga 
which are only such in appearance 


that the Scholiast (p. 306, b. 40) ex- 
plains the meaning of Aristotle in 
the eleventh chapter of Sophistici 
Elenchi: 6 pév otv xara rd mpaypya 
Oewpav ra xowa dcadexrexds, 6 8€ rovro 
datvopevws troav coguotexés (p. 171, 
b. 6-20). I confess that I attach no 
distinct meaning to the words xara 
TO mpaypa Oewpety ra xowd, which 
characterizes the Dialectician as con- 
trasted with the Sophist; nor can I 
learn much from the notes either of 
Waitz or of Mr. Poste (p. 129, seq.) 
on the passage. Take for example the 
last half of the Parmenides of Plato, 
or Book B. of the Metaphysica of Ari- 
stotle. Are we to say that in these 
two compositions Plato and Aristotle 
speculate on ra xowd xard TO mpaypa, 
or that they do so only in appearance ? 
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ing to fallacious reasoning generally, is both untenable 
in itself, and contradicted by Aristotle himself else- 
where. The truth is, that there is no clear distinction 
between the matter of Dialectic and the matter of 
Sophistic. And so, indeed, Aristotle must be under- 
stood to admit, when he falls back upon an alleged dis- 
tinction of aim and purpose between the practitioners 
of one and the other. The litigious man (he tells 
us) is bent upon nothing but victory in debate, per 
fas et nefas: the Sophist aims at passing himself off 
falsely for a wise or clever man, and making money 
thereby." 

Now, in regard to the distinction of aim or disposi- 
tion drawn by Aristotle between the dialectical dis- 
putant and the litigious or sophistic disputant, we see 
at once, as was before suggested, that.1t hes apart from 
the critical estimate of art, science, or philosophy ; and 
that it belongs, so far as it is well founded, to the 
estimate of individuals ethically and politically, as 
worthy men or patriotic citizens. Whether Euripides 
or Sophokles composed finer tragedies (as we find 
argued in the Rane of Aristophanes), must be decided 
by examining the tragedies themselves, not by enquiring 
whether one of them was vain and greedy of money, 
the other free from these blemishes. A theorist who 
is laying down general principles of Rhetoric, and illus- 
trating them by the study of Aischines and Demo- 
sthenes, will appreciate the oration against Ktesiphon 
and the oration De Corona in their character of com- 
positions intended for a particular purpose. For Rhe- 
toric it is of no moment whether Aischines was venal or 
disinterested—a malignant rival or an honest patriot ; 
this is an enquiry important indeed, but belonging to the 





* Soph. El. xi. p. 171, b. 25-35; i. p. 165, a. 21-J1. 
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historian and not to the rhetorical theorist. Whether 
Aristotle was or was not guided, in his animadversions 
on Plato, by an unworthy and captious jealousy of his 
master, is an interesting question in reference to 
his character; but our appreciation of his philosophy 
must proceed upon an examination, not of his motives 
but, of his doctrines and reasonings as we find them. 
A good argument is not deprived of its force when 
enunciated by a knave, nor is a bad argument rendered 
good because it proceeds from a virtuous man. Indeed, 
so far as the character of the speaker counts at all, in 
falsifying the fair logical estimate of an argument, it 
operates in a direction opposite to that here indicated by 
Aristotle. The same argument in the mouth of one who 
is esteemed and admired counts for more than its worth; 
in the mouth of a person of low character it counts for 
less than it is worth." To distribute arguments into two 
classes—those employed by persons of dishonourable 
character and those employed by honourable men—is 
a departure from the scientific character of Logic. 

As to the other part of the case (if it is still necessary 
to recur to it), touching the peculiarity of the matter of 
sophistical arguments, the inconsistency of Aristotle is 
most apparent. In enumerating the Sophistical Refu- 
tations he tells us that these fallacies are indeed some- 
times palpable and easily detected, but that they are 
often very difficult to detect and very misleading ; that 
an unprepared hearer will generally be imposed upon 
by several of them, and even a scientific hearer by 
some ; and that, even where the fallacy does not 
actually deceive, the proper mode of meeting and 


* Eurip. Hecub. 293. 


7d) 3 dtlwua, dy xaxas Adyns, Td ody 
weloe: Adyos yap Ek 7° adotodyrwy lav 
wbx réy Sonxnobytwy aitds ov tabtdy cbéver. 


Aristot. Rhetoric. I. ii. p. 1856, a. 5-15. 
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exposing it will not occur unless to one previously 
exercised in Dialectic.* That Fallacies Jn Dictione, taken 
as a class (though these are what he declares to be the 
most usual modus operandi of the sham dialecticians 
called Sophists’), often passed unperceived, and were 
hard to solve and elucidate even when perceived— 
we know to have been his opinion; for it is not 
only in the Topica and Sophistici Elenchi, but also in 
the Metaphysica and other works, that he takes pains 
to analyse and discriminate the several distinct mean- 
ings borne by terms familiar to every one, such as 
idem, unum, pulchrum, bonum, amare, album, acutum, &c., 
which terms therefore, when employed in argument, 
were always liable to introduce a fallacy of Equivoca- 
tion or Amphiboly. He tells us the like in specifying 
the seven Fallacies Extra Dictionem: that they also were 
often unnoticed, and required vigilant practice to see 
through and solve. The description in detail, therefore, 
which Aristotle gives (in Sophistici Elenchi) of the 
working process peculiar to the litigious Sophist, is 
completely at variance with the definition which he 
had given of the sophistic syllogism at the commence- 
ment of the Topica. That definition is indeed suitable 
for the type-specumens which he and other logicians give 
to illustrate this or that class of Fallacies: the type- 
specimen produced must carry absurdity on the face 
of it, so that the reader may at first sight recognize 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 5-15, b. 5- | Aaves mapaxodovdovy +d spydvupor. 
35. «ai AavOdves roAAGKs ovy Hrrov | Cf. Topica, II. iii. p. 110, b. 33; V. ii. 
aurous rovs ¢pwravras rd rowvroy.— | p. 129, b. 30, seq.; VI. x. p. 148, a. 
vii. p. 169, a. 22-30, b. 8-15: é» | 23, seq. Soph. El. x. p. 171, a. 17. 
dxace yap 1 dmrdrn 8a rd rapa puxpdéy. | Compare also Book A. of the Meta- 
—xv. p. 175, a. 20. physica, and the frequent recognition 

> Ibid. i. p. 165, a. 2-20.- and analysis ray moAddayas deyo- 

* Topic. I. vii. p. 103, a. 6-89; p. | péevoy throughout the other Books 
106, b. 3-9; p. 107, a. 12,b.7: moaA- | of the Metaphysica. 

Adais Be nai éy avrois Trois Adyors Aay- 
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it as a fallacy; and he may even find difficulty in 
believing that any one can really be imposed upon 
by such trifling. But, though suitable for the type- 
specimen taken separately, this definition fails in the 
essential character which Aristotle postulates for a 
definition, since it is quite untrue and unsuitable for 
numerous instances of the class intended to be illus- 
trated." Aristotle was the first who attempted to dis- 
tribute Fallacies into classes, such that, while in each 
class there were certain specimens palpably stamped 
with the fallacious character, there were also in each 
class an indefinite multitude of analogous cases wherein 
the fallacious character did not reveal itself openly or 
easily, but required attentive consideration to detect it, 
often indeed remaining undetected, and producing its 
natural fruit of error and confusion. This was one of 
his many great merits in regard to Logic; and the 
classification of Fallacies (modified as to details) has 
passed to all subsequent logicians, so that we find dif- 
ficulty in understanding that the contemporaries of 
Sokrates and Plato had no idea of it. But the value 
of his service to Logic would be much lessened, 
if all fallacies were sophistic syllogisms, intended to 
deceive but never really deceiving, corresponding to his 
definition at the beginning of the Topica; if (as he tells 
us in the Sophistici Elenchi) they were only impudent 
forgeries put in circulation by a set of professional knaves 
called Sophists; and if all non-sophistical dialecticians, 
and all the world without, could be trusted as speaking 
correctly by nature and as never falling into them. 


* Topic. VI. i. p. 139, a. 26: 8% | the Topica, wherein Aristotle indi- 
yap tov Tov avO@pwrov dpiopdv xara | cates to the questioner Locé for im- 
savros avOpwrov adnbeverOa.—VI. |} pugning a definition, will see how 
x. p. 148, b. 2: det yap émi way ro | little this definition of the Sophistic 
avvavupoy epapporrecy. Syllogism will stand such attacks. 

Whoever reads the Sixth Book of 
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The appeal made by Aristotle to a difference of cha- 
racter and motives as the distinction between the Dia- 
lectician and the Sophist is all the more misplaced, 
because he himself lays down as the essential feature 
of Dialectic generally, that it is a match or contention 
between two rivals, each anxious to obtain the victory. 
It is like a match at chess between two expert players, 
or a fencing-match between two celebrated masters at 
arms. Its very nature is to be an attack and defence, 
in which each combatant resorts to stratagem, and 
each outwits the other if he can. Whether the match is 
played for money or for nothing—whether the conten- 
tious spirit is more or less intense—does not concern 
the theorist on dialectical procedure. It is indispens- 
able that both the questioner and the respondent should 
exert their full force, the one in thrusting, the other 
in parrying ; if they do not, the purpose of Dialectic, 
which is the common business of both, will not be 
attained. That purpose is clearly declared by Aristotle. 
It is not didactic: he distinguishes it expressly from 
teaching," where one man who knows communicates 
such knowledge to an ignorant pupil. It is gymnastic, 
exercising the promptitude and invention of both parties ; 
or peirastic, testing whether the respondent knows a 
given thesis in such manner as to avoid being driven 
into answers inconsistent with each other or noto- 
riously false.” Each party seeks, not to help or 
enlighten but, to puzzle and defeat the other. As 
at chess or in fencing, to mask one’s projects and 
deceive the adversary is essential to the work and to 
its purpose ; each expects it from the other, and under- 
takes to meet and parry it. The theses debated were 


* Soph. EL. ij. p. 165, b. 1-5; x. p. » Topic. I. i. p. 100, a. 20; VIII. i. 
171, a. 32-b. 2. Cf. Topica, VIII. | p. 155, b. 10-28. 
xi. p. 161, a. 25. 
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always such that arguments might be oune both for 
the affirmative and for the negative. 

According to Aristotle himself, therefore, the Dia- 
lectician is agonistic and eristic, just as much as the 
Sophist. If the one tries to entrap his opponent for 
the purpose of victory, so also does the other: the line 
which Aristotle draws between them is one not founded 
upon any real distinction between two purposes and 
modes of procedure, but is merely verbal and ‘senti- 
mental; putting aside under a discredited title what 
he himself disliked. He admits that the dialec- 
tical questioner, whenever the thesis which he under- 
takes to refute is true, can never refute it except by 
inducing the respondent to concede what is false; that, 
even where the thesis is false, he often can only refute 
it by some other incompatible falsehood, because he 
cannot obtain from the respondent better premisses ; 
that, where the thesis is probable and conformable to 
received opinion, his only way of refuting it is by entrap- 
ping the respondent into concessions paradoxical and 
contrary to received opinion.* But these ends—falla- 
cious refutation, falsehood, and paradox—are the very 
same as those which Aristotle (in the Sophistici 
Elenchi)° sets forth as the peculiar characteristics of the 
litigious Sophist. And the improving intellectual 
tendencies which he ascribes to Sophistic, are almost 
identical with those attributed to Dialectic, being 
declared in very similar words.° That there were 
dialecticians of every degree of merit, in the time of 
Aristotle, cannot be doubted; some clever and ready, 
others stupid and destitute of invention. But that 
there were any two classes of dialecticians such as 








* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, a. 24. 26-b. 4, with Soph. EL xvi. p. 175, 
_ © Soph. El. iii. p. 165, b. 14. a. 5-16. 
* ~ © Compare Topic. I. ii. p. 101, a. 
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he describes and contrasts—one heretical class, called 
Sophists, who purposely and habitually employed the 
thirteen fallacious refutations, and another orthodox 
class who purposely avoided or habitually abstained 
from them—we may most reasonably doubt. If the 
argument in the Sophistici Elenchi is good at all, it is - 
good against all Dialectic. The Sophist, as Aristotle 
describes him, is only the Dialectician looked at on the 
unfavourable side and painted by anenemy. We know 
that there were in Greece many enemies of Dialectic 
generally ; the intense antipathy inspired by the cross- 
examining colloquy of Sokrates, and attested by his 
own declarations, is a sufficient proof of this. The 
enemies of Sokrates depicted him—as Aristotle depicts 
the Sophist in the Sophistici Elenchi—as a clever 
fabricator of fallacious contradictions and puzzles; to 
which Aristotle adds the farther charge (advanced by 
Plato before him) against the Sophist, of arguing for 
lucre—which is an irrelevant charge, travelling out of 
the region of art, and bearing on the personal character 
of the individual. If the sophistical stratagems were 
discreditable and mischievous when exhibited for money, 
they would be no less such if exhibited gratuitously. 
The sophistical discourse is not (as Aristotle would 
have us believe) generically distinguishable from the 
dialectical ;* nor is Sophistic an art distinct from 
Dialectic while adjoining to, it, but an inseparable 
portion of the tissue of Dialectic itself.” If the Sophist 
passed himself off as knowing what he did not really 
know, so also did the Dialectician; as we know from 
the testimony of Sokrates, the most consummate master 
of the art. The conflict of two minds each taking 


* Soph. El. ii. p. 165, a. 32; xxxiv. Compare this with Aristot. Soph. 
p- 183, b. 1. El. i. p. 165, a. 30. 
» Plato, Apol. Sokrat. p. 23, A. 
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advantage of the misconceptions, short-comings, and 
blindness of the other, is the essential feature of 
Dialectic as Aristotle conceives it; to which the eight 
books of his Topica are adapted, with their multiplicity 
of distinctions and precepts both for attack and defence. 
There cannot be a game of chess without stratagems, 
nor a fencing-match without feints; the power of such 
aggressive deception is one characteristic mark of a 
good player. Those who teach or theorize on the game 
do not seek to exclude stratagem, but furnish pre- 
cautions to prevent it from succeeding. Mastery of the 
art assumes skill in defence as well as in attack. 

Doubtless, there are rules that require to be observed 
in the dialectical attack and defence, as there are rules 
for all other matches such as chess or fencing. I 
should have been glad if Aristotle had given a precise 
and tenable explanation what these rules were. He 
describes the Sophist as one who plays the game un- 
fairly ; but we have already seen that the ends pursued 
by the Dhialectician generally are hardly at all dis- 
tinguishable from those aimed at by the Sophist. If 
we look to the account of the means employed by one 
and the other, we shall in like manner fail to see how 
any real line can be drawn between them. 

Thus, one proceeding declared to be characteristic of the 
Sophist is—that he puts multiplied questions apparently 
at random, without any visible bearing on the thesis ; 
practising a sort of fishing examination, in order to obtain 
some answer of which he may take advantage.* But, 
when we turn to the Eighth Book of the Topica, we find 





* Soph. El. xii. p. 172, b. 9-25. against the dialectic of Sokrates by 

Aristotle treats the Sophists as | his opponents: Plato, Hippias Minor, 
guilty of dishonourable proceeding | p. 373—aAAa Sweparns dei rapadrres 
herein—dvuvavra dé viv frrov Kxa- | ev rois Adyots Kal €oicey Sowep axoup- 
koupyety dia rovtwv i mpdrepor. | yourrt. Compare Plato, Gorgias, pp. 
The very same charge was urged | 461, B., 482, E., 483, A. 
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Aristotle expressly recommending the like mancuvre 
to the Dialectician ; advising him to conceal as much as 
possible the scheme and intended series of his questions 
—to begin as far as possible apart from the thesis, to 
put the questions in a succession designedly incoherent 
and unintelligible, and to obtain (what, if obtained, 
ensured complete success) the full extent of premisses 
necessary for his final refutative syllogism, without the 
respondent being aware that he had conceded them.* 
The questioner is farther advised to throw the respondent 
off his guard by affecting indifference whether each 
question is answered affirmatively or negatively, and by 
occasionally taking objection against himself, in order 
that he may create the impression of a strictly honest pur- 
pose.” If we compare the interrogative procedure which 
Aristotle recommends to the Dialectician with that which 
he blames in the Sophist, we shall find that the former is 
even a greater refinement of deception than the latter. 
The next trick which we find ascribed to the Sophist 
is—that he conducts the train of interrogation in such 
manner as to bring it upon a ground on which his me- 
mory is abundantly furnished with topics. Aristotle 
adds that this may be done well and honourably, or ill 
and dishonourably.* From his own admission we see that 


* Topic. VIIT. i. p. 155, b. 1.-p. 
155, b. 30; p. 156, a. 5-22. Compare 
Analyt. Priora, II. xix. p. 66, a. 33. 

» Topic. VIII. i. p. 156, b. 3, 17. 
Compare VIII. i. pp. 155-156, with 
Soph. El. xv. p. 174, a. 28. 

* Soph. EL xii. p. 172, b. 26. In 
Topic. III. i. p. 116, a. 20, Aristotle 
prescribes the same procedure to the 
Dialectician. See also Waitz’s note 
on the passage. 

Alexander (in Scholia, p. 267, b. 8) 
tells us that it was customary for the 


from the thesis, and he shows this 
by mentioning the Platonic Prota- 
goras, in which he says that the 
Sophist Protagoras does so. But the 
illustration here produced does not 
serve Alexander’s purpose. The 
Sophist Protagoras (in the Platonic 
dialogue so called) is represented, not 
as shifting dialectic from one point to 
another, but as running away from it 
altogether into long discourse and 
continuous rhetoric (Plato, Protagor. 
pp. 333, 334, 335). In respect to the 


Sophists to put questions lying away | thesis started for debate, the dialectic 
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this practice was not peculiar to Sophists, but was com- 
mon also to those whom he calls Dialecticians: like 
every other part of the procedure, it might be done 
well or ill; but wherein this difference consisted he 
does not further explain. Indeed, when we recollect 
that the elaborate details and classification of the Topica 
are mainly intended to furnish the memory with an 
abundant store of premisses well-arranged and ready 
for interrogation," we may be sure that every Dialec- 
tician who had gone through the trouble of learning 
them would be impatient to apply them; and would 
make an opportunity for doing so, if none were spon- 
taneously tendered to him. But, if the answers obtained 
were totally irrelevant to his final purpose of refuting 
the thesis, they would be nothing but embarrassment 
to him.” We must, therefore, understand that the 
questions put would be such as tended ultimately to 
introduce that refutative Syllogism which the questioner 
was bound to conclude with. If they were not, he was 
of course punished by failure. 

A third manceuvre treated as peculiar to the Sophist 
is—that he takes account of the particular philosophical 
sect to which the respondent belongs, and endeavours 
to bring out by interrogations whatever there may be 
paradoxical in the tenets of that sect... But would not 
any expert Dialectician do just the same? What else 
would be done by Sokrates, if cross-examining an 
Anaxagorean or a Herakleitean? or by Aristotle him- 
self, if interrogating a Platonist ? 

Another proceeding treated as peculiar to the Sophist 


of Sokrates departs from it as widely * Topica, I. v. p. 102, a. 18; I. xiii. 
as that of Protagoras, and this is | p. 105, a. 22; VIII. xiv. p. 163, a 
acknowledged at the close of the | 31-b. 2. 

dialocue, p. 361. Compare ‘ Plato and » Aristotle himself observes this, 
the Uther Companions of Sokrates’, | Topica, II. v. p. 112, a. 14. 

Vol. II. pp. 538, 59, 70. | —* Soph. El. xii. p. 172, b, 29. 
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is—that he seeks to drive the respondent into a paradox, 
by bringing out in cross-examination certain well- 
known antitheses or contradictions which subsist toge- 
ther in the opinions of mankind. Thus, men profess in 
their public talk high principles of virtue; but secretly 
and at the bottom of their hearts they desire to get 
wealth or power per fas et nefas. Again, there are two 
kinds of justice: one, that which is just by nature and 
in truth, such as wise men or philosophers approve; 
the other, that which is just according to law or custom, 
such as the multitude in this or in some other society 
approve. There is, also, conflict between the authority 
of a father, and that of the wise; between justice and 
expediency ; and as to whether it is more eligible to 
suffer wrong or to do wrong.* All these antitheses are 
presented to us in the Platonic Gorgias, to which (2.e., 
to the speech of Kallikles therein) Aristotle here makes 
reference; and he numbers it among the vices distin- 
guishing the Sophist from the genuine Dialectician— 
to dwell upon such antitheses for the purpose of forcing 
the respondent into paradoxical answers. But, surely, 
the antitheses here fastened upon that obnoxious name 
are of a class utterly opposed to the class of pseudo-pro- 
babilia, which he tells us are the peculiar game of the 
litigious Sophist, though every man of ordinary intel- 
ligence detects them at first sight as fallacies. They 
are all real and serious issues,” having plausible argu- 
ments pro and con, debateable without end, and settled 


* Soph. El. xii. p. 172, b. 36-p. 173, | be allowed xara rd mpaypa Oewpeiy 
a. 30. ra xowa, which is the characteristic 

» Rhetoric. II. xxv. p. 1402, a. 33: | feature assigned by Aristotle to the 
ol pev yap ovdAAcyurpoi ex ray evddEwy, | Dialectician, as contrasted with the 
Soxovyra 8€ srodAd évavria aAAndors | Sophist (Suph. El. xi. p. 171, b. 5), 
€oriv. in so far as I can understand the 

A disputant who argued about these | words xara ré mpa@ypa. See note” 
memorable ethical antitheses, must! p. 94 supra. 
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by every man for himself according to his own sen- 
timent and predisposition. They are exactly the 
subject-matter best fitted for the acute Dialectician. 
No man would be allowed by Aristotle to deserve that 
title, if he omitted to raise and argue them, the thesis 
being’ supposed suitable.* Aristotle himself speaks 
often of the equivocal sense of the term justice—of the 
distinction between what is just by nature and what is 
just according to some local or peculiar sentiment.° 
The manceuvre which Aristotle imputes to the Sophist 
being exactly the same as that which Kallikles imputes 
to Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias,° it is Sokrates, and 
not Kallikles, who serves here as illustrating what 
Aristotle calls a Sophist. Indeed, if we read the 
Gorgias, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates there 
represented as neglecting the difference between what 
is probable (conformable to received opinion) and 
what is paradoxical. He admits that he stands alone 
in his opinion, against all the world, and his opponents 
even imagine that he is bantcring them; but he con- 
fides in his own individual reason and consistency, so as 
to be able to reduce all opponents dialectically to proved 
contradiction with themselves." Himself maintaining a 
paradox, he constrains his respondent by acute dialectic 
to assent to it; which is exactly what Aristotle imputes 
to the Sophists of his day as a reproach. 

Some predecessors of Aristotle had distinguished 
arguments or discourses into two separate classes—those 
addressed to the name, and those addressed to the 


* Topica, I. iii. p. 101, a. 5-10. dx | 89 Kai ov (Sokrates) rovro rd cody 
roy evdexopevay rrorety d mpoatpoupeda. | xaravevonxas Kaxoupyeis év Trois AGyots, 
> Ibid. If. xi. p. 115, b. 25. | dav peév ris xara vdpov Aéyn, Kara 
Ethic. Nikom. V. x. p. 1134, b.18; | @ucw inepwrdv, dav 8€ ra ris 
I. i. p. 1094, b. 15. Rhetoric. I. xiii. | pvoews, rd rov vopov. 
p. 1373, b. 5. * Plato, Gorgias, pp. 470, 472, 481, 
* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-483. 6 | 482. 
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thought." This distinction Aristotle disapproves, deny- 
ing certainly its pertinence and almost its reality. 
There can be no arguments addressed to the thought 
only, apart from the. name: all of them must be ad- 
dressed to the name, and through it to the thought.° 
Whether an argument is addressed to the thought or not, 
depends not upon any thing in the argument itself, but 
upon the meaning which one respondent or other may 
happen to attach to the words: if the respondent under- 
stands it as the questioner intended, it is addressed to 
the thought; if not, not.© To require that the questioner 
shall distinguish accurately the sense in which he puts 
the question, would, according to Aristotle, convert 
him into a teacher—would confound the line between 
Dialectic and Didactic.* And this may be granted ; but 
not less, if Dialecticians are to refrain from all those pro- 
ceedings which Aristotle notes and condemns as peculiar 
to the Sophist, must they be held to pass into the atti- 
tude of teacher and learner ; the questioner doing what 
he can, not to embarrass but, to enlighten and assist 
the respondent. The purpose of victory, and the sti- 
mulus of competition in the double function of question 
and answer (while entirely absent from Didactic), are 
quite as essential to the Dialectician as to the Sophist. 
That the Sophist seeks victory unscrupulously and at 
all cost, while the Dialectician respects certain rules 





* Soph. El. x. p. 170, b. 12: ov« | the last chapter of Sophistici Elenchi) 
gore 8€ Stadhopd rev Acywv fy Ae- | of his own originality, and of the 
youge rives, TO elvat Tous pév mpos ; absence of prior researches, must be 
rovvopa Aoyous, érépous d€ mpds rH | taken with some indulgence. 

: ; » Soph. El. x. p. 170, b, 23. 

From this allusion (and other allu- * Ibid. b. 28: ov yap ev rq Ady@ 
sions also xvii. p. 176, a. 6; xx. p. | €or: TO mpos tHv Budvoiay eivat, GAN’ 
177, b. 8; xxii. p. 178, b. 10) to the | év re rév amoxpwopevoy Exew mws mpos 
doctrines of predecessors, we sce that | ra 8edopeva. 
the assertion made by Aristotle (in 4 Ibid. p. 171, a. 28, seq. 
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and limits of the procedure—is a difference well de- 
serving to be noticed; yet not a differentia giving name 
and essence to a new species. The unfair Dialectician 
is @ Dialectician still; all his purposes remain the same, 
though the means whereby he pursues them are altered. 
This distinction of means between the two, Aristotle 
has taken very insufficient pains to point out. Rude 
and provocative manner, either on the part of ques- 
tioner or respondent, and impudent assumption of con- 
cessions which have neither been asked nor granted, 
—these are justly enumerated as illustrations of unfair 
Dialectic.* But the enumeration is most incompletely 
performed; because Aristotle, in his anxiety to erect 
Sophistic into an art or procedure by itself, distinct 
from and alongside of Dialectic, has transferred to it 
much that belongs to fair and admissible Dialectic. 
Hence the really unfair and objectionable means are 
not often brought into the foreground. 

Though Aristotle speaks so contemptuously about 
Sophistic, he nevertheless indicates Loci (or general 
heads of subjects) to assist the sophistical questioner in 
attacking, and precepts to the sophistical respondent for 
warding off attack. On the whole, these precepts are 
not materially different from those laid out in the Topica 
for Dialectic; except that he gives greater prominence 
to Solecism and Tautology, as thrusts practised by the 
sophistical questioner. He insists upon the intellectual 
usefulness of practice in sophistical debate, hardly less 
than in what he calls dialectical, and, as was remarked, 
upon similar grounds.” He recommends it as valuable 
not only for imparting readiness and abundance in 
argument, but also for solitary meditation and for inves- 


* Soph. El. xv. p. 174, a. 22, b. 10. 
> Ibid. xvi. p. 175, a. 5-16. Compare Topica, I. ii. p. 101, a. 30, seq. 
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tigation of scientific truths. Without it (he declares) 
we cannot become familiar with the equivocations of 
terms aud propositions, nor acquire the means of es- 
caping them. If we allow ourselves to be entangled in 
them, without being aware of it, by others, we shall also 
be entangled in them when we pursue reflections of our 
own.* It is not enough to see generally that there is 
a fallacy ; we must farther learn to detect at once the 
precise seat of the fallacy, and to point out rapidly how 
it may be cleared up. This is the more difficult to do, 
because fallacies that we are thoroughly aware of 
will often escape our notice under inversion and substi- 
tution of words.” Unless we acquire promptitude by 
frequent exercise in such debates, we shall find our- 
selves always unprepared and behind-hand in each 
particular case of confusion. If we complain and con- 
demn such debates generally, we shall appear to do 
so upon no better Bruits than our own stupidity and 
Incompetence. | 

Accordingly the Soplistia Elenchi contains precepts, 
at considerable length," to the respondent in a sophistical 
debate, how reply or solution is to be given to the 
fallacies involved in the questions; all the thirteen 
Fallacies, (the six Jn Dictione,and the seven Extra Dic- 
tionem) being treated in succession. In conducting his 
defensive procedure, the respondent must keep con- 
stantly in mind what the Sophistical Refutation really 


* Soph. El. xvi. p. 175, a. 9: dev- | SivacOat rayéws. §& yap topev, rod- 
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* From xvi. p. 175, to xxxiii. p. 
183, of Soph. El. 
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is. He must treat it not as a real or genuine refutation, 
but as a mere simulation of such; and he must so 
arrange his reply as to bring into full evidence this 
fact of simulation. What he has to guard against is, 
not the being really refuted but, the seeming to be 
refuted. The refutative syllogism constructed by the 
sophistical questioner, including as it does Equivocation, 
Amphiboly, or some other verbal fallacy, and therefore 
yielding no valid conclusion, does not settle whether 
the respondent is really refuted or not. If indeed the 
questioner, in putting his interrogation, discriminates 
the double meaning of his words, where they have a 
double meaning, the respondent ought to answer 
plainly and briefly Yes, or No; either affirming or 
denying what is tendered. But, if the questioner does 
not so discriminate, the respondent cannot reply simply 
Yes, or No: he must himself discriminate the two 
meanings, and affirm or deny accordingly.” Unless 
he guards himself by such discrimination, he cannot 
avoid falling into a contradiction, at least in appear- 
ance. The equivocal wording of the question will 
be tantamount to the fallacy of putting two questions 
as one.° 

As the questioner may propound as refutation what 
seems to be such but is not so in reality, so the respon- 


* Soph. El. xvii. p. 175, a. 33: ddws 
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» Ibid. b. 1-14. Compare Topica, 
VII. vii. p. 160, a. 29. 

Aristotle tells us that this demand 
for a reply brief and direct, without 
any qualifying additions or distinc- 
tions, was advanced by dialecticians 
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dent may meet it by what is an apparent solution but 
no solution in reality. There occur various cases, in 
sophistic or agonistic debate, wherein a simulated solu- 
tion of this kind is even preferable to a real one.* If 
the question is plausible, the respondent may answer, 
“Beitso”; but, if it involves any paradox in answering, 
he will answer by saying, “ So it would appear” : he will 
thus not be supposed to have granted what amounts to 
refutation or paradox.” Where the question put is such 
that, while involving falsehood or paradox if answered 
im the affirmative, it is at the same time closely or 
immediately counected with the thesis set up,—the 
respondent may treat it as equivalent to a Petitio 
Principii, and make answer in the negative. Also, 
where the questioner, trying to establish an universal 
proposition by Induction, puts the final question, not 
under an universal term but, as the general result of 
the particulars conceded (and such like),—the respon- 
dent may refuse to admit this last step, and may 
say that his antecedent concessions have been mis- 
understood.° 

If a question is put in plain and appropriate lan- 
guage, answer must be made plainly or with some 
clear distinction ; but, where the question is put ob- 
scurely and elliptically, leaving part of the meaning 
unexpressed, the respondent must not concede it unre- 
servedly. If he does, fallacious refutation may very, 
possibly be the result :* he may appear to be refuted 
by that which is no real refutation. If, of two pro- 
positions, the second follows upon the first, but the 
first does not follow upon the second, the respondent, 
where he has the choice, ought to grant the second 


* Soph. El. xvii. p. 176, a. 21. » Ibid. a. 25. ° Ibid. a. 27-35. 
* Thid. a. 38-b. 7. 
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only, and not the first. He ought not to make a 
greater concession when he can escape with a less ;* 
€.g., he ought to concede the particular rather than the 
universal. 

Again, among opinions generally received, there are 
some which the public recognize as matters of more or 
less doubt and uncertainty ; others, on which they are 
firmly assured that every one who contradicts them 
speaks falsely. When it is uncertain to which of these 
two classes the question put is referable, the respondent 
will be safer in answering neither affirmatively nor nega- 
tively, but simply, “I go with the received opinions.” » 
In cases where opinions are divided, he may find op- 
portunity for changing the terms, and for substituting 
a metaphorical equivalent as what he concedes. Such 
change of terms may pass without protest, in conse- 
quence of the doubtful character of the matter; while 
it will embarrass the questioner in constructing his 
refutation.© The respondent may farther embarrass 
him by anticipating questions that seem likely to be 
put, and by objecting against them beforehand.° 

When the questioner has obtained the premisses 
which he thinks necessary, and has drawn from them a 
refutative syllogism, the respondent must see whether 
he can properly solve that syllogism or not.° A good 
and proper solution is, to point out on which premiss 
¢he fallacy of the conclusion depends. First, he must 


* Soph. El. xvii. p. 176, b. 8-13. dropaveers to be the true reading, 

> Ibid. b. 14-20. instead of droddcets, which last is 

Both the text and the meaning of | adopted both by Bekker and in the 
this difficult clause are differently | edition of Firmin Didot. 
given by various commentators. The ° Ibid. b. 20-25. * Ibid. b. 26. 
text and construction of Waitz ap- * Soph. El. xviii. p. 176, b. 29: 
pears to me the best, and I have fol- | 7 pev dp6y Avows euhdnois Wevdors 
lowed him. I cannot agree with Mr. | cvAAcyiopod, map’ omoiay éporqow 
Poste when he declares (notes, p. 143) | cupBatver rd Weiddos. 
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examine whether it is formally correct, or whether it 
has only a false appearance of being so: if the last be 
the case, he must distinguish in which of the premisses 
and in what way such false appearance has arisen. If 
on the other hand the syllogism is formally correct, 
he must look whether the conclusion is true or false. 
Should it be true, he cannot solve the syllogism except 
by controverting one or both of the premisses; but 
should the conclusion be false, two modes of solution 
are open to him. One mode is, if he can point out 
an equivocation or amphiboly in the terms of the con- 
clusion ; another mode will be, to controvert, or exhibit 
a fallacy in, one of the premisses.* The respondent, 
however, must learn to apply this examination rapidly 
and unhesitatingly : to do so at once is very difi- 
cult, though it may be easily done if he has leisure to 


reflect.” 


Aristotle then proceeds to indicate the modes in 
which the respondent may provide solutions for each 


* Soph. El. xviii. p. 176, b. 38: 
Tous pev kata rd cupmépacpa Wevdeis 
Siyas evdexeras Avew- Kai yap T@ ave- 
Lewy rt Trav NpwTnpevov, cai rm deta 
TO oupmépacpa €xov ovyx ovTas. 

Mr. Poste translates these ‘last 
words—“ or by a counterproof directed 
against the conclusion :” and he re- 
marks in his note (pp. 145-147), 
“that this assertion — disproof of 
the conclusion of the refutative syl- 
logism is ope mode of solution—is 
both manifestly inadmissible, and 
flatly contradicted by Aristotle him- 
self elsewhere.” The words of Ari- 
stotle doubtless seem to countenance 
Mr. Poste’s translation; yet the con- 
tradiction pointed out by Mr. Poste 
(and very imperfectly explained, p. 
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147) ought to make us look out for 
another meaning ; which is suggested 
by the chapter immediately following 
(xix. p. 177, a. 9), where Aristotle 
treats of the Fallacies of Equivocation 
and Amphiboly. He tells us that 
equivocation may be found either in 
the conclusion or in the premisses; 
and that to show it in the conclusion 
is one mode of solving or invalidating 
the refutation. This is what Ari- 
stotle means by the words cited at 
the beginning of this note: r@ Seigae 
TO oupmépacpa €xov oux cpbas. In 
Mr. Poste’s translation these words 
mean the same as aveXeiy used just 
before, which Aristotle obviously does 
not intend. 
» Soph. El. xviii. p. 177, a. 7. 
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of the thirteen heads of fallacious refutation above enu- 
merated. For these thirteen classes, he pronounces 
that one and the same solution will be found applicable 
to all fallacies contained in one and the same class." 
Thus, in the two first of them—Equivocation of Terms 
and Amphiboly of Propositions—duplicity of meaning 
must be either in the conclusion, or in the premisses, of 
the refutative syllogism. If it be in the conclusion, the 
refutation must at once be rejected, unless the respondent 
has previously admitted some proposition containing 
the equivocal word as one of its terms, so that the 
refutation may appear to contradict it expressly and 
distinctly. But, if it be in the premisses, then there is 
no necessity that the respondent should have previously 
admitted such a proposition; for the equivocal word 
may form the middle term of the refutative syllogism, 
and may thus not appear in the conclusion thereof. 
The proper way for the respondent to deal with these 
questions, involving equivocation or amphiboly, is to 
answer them, at the outset, with a reserve for the 
double meaning, thus: “In one sense, it 1s 80; in 
another sense, it 1s not.” If he does not perceive the 
double meaning until he has already answered the first 
question, he must recover himself, when he answers 
the second, by pointing out the equivocation more dis- 
tinctly, and by specifying how much he is prepared to 
concede.© Even if he has been taken unawares, and 
has not perceived the equivocation until the refutative 
syllogism has been constructed simply and absolutely, 
he should still contend that he never meant to concede 


* Scholia, p. 312, a. 4, Br.; Soph. | avayxn mpoarogyjaas ré dirrdy- ov yap 
El. 20, p. 177, b. 81: ray yap mapa | mpos rovro addd da rovro o Adyos. 
ravrov Adywy 7 adn Avois, &c. ° Ibid. a. 24: day S€ Adby, emi 

> Soph. El. xix. p. 177, a. 18: | réAec mpooribevra ry epwrncer diopba- 
boas 8 ey ois épwrnpacw, ovx | réov’ &c. 
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what has been apparently refuted, and that the refu- 
tation tells only against the name, not against the 
thing meant;* so that there is no genuine refutation 
at all. 

In the next two Fallacies—those of Composition and 
Division, or Conjunction and Disjunction—when the 
questioner draws up his refutative syllogism as if one 
of the two had been conceded, the respondent will 
retort by saying that his concession was intended only 
in the other construction of the words. This fallacy is 
distinct from Equivocation ; and it is a mistake to try 
(as some have tried) to reduce all fallacies to Equivoca- 
tion or Amphiboly.” The respondent will distinguish, 
in each particular case, that construction of the words 
which he intended in his admission, from that which 
the questioner assumes in his pretended refutation.° 

The Fallacies of Accent rarely furnish sophistical 
refutations,* but those of Figura Dictionis furnish a 
great many. When two words have the like form and 
structure, it may naturally be imagined that the signifi- 
cation of one belongs to the same Category as that of 
the other. But this is often an illusion; and in such 
cases a sophistical refutation may be founded there- 
upon. The respondent will solve it by denying the 
inference from similarity of form to similarity of mean- 
ing, and by distinguishing accurately to which among 
the ten Categories the meaning of each several word or 


* Soph. El. xix. p. 177, a. 30: 
Grows re payeréoy, dy cal dros ovA- 
Aoyi(nrat, Sts ovy & éhycev anehnoe 
spaypua, GAN’ Gvopa: Sot’ ovk eAeyxos. 

Instead of dy xai, Julius Pacius 
reads xdy: the meaning is much the 
same. 

» Soph. El. xx. p. 177, a. 33-b. 9. 
ov wavres ol EXeyxos mapa 1d dirrdy, 


nabarep tives Pact. 


This is another of the evidences 
showing that there were theorists prior 
to Aristotle on logical proof; and that 
his declaration of originality (in the 
concluding chapter of Sophist. Elen- 
chi) must be taken with reserve. 

‘ Soph. El. xx. p. 177, b. 10-26: 
Scarperdov ovv r@ aroxpiwopeve: Kc. 


@ Ibid. xxi. p. 177, b. 35. 
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each proposition belongs. When two words thus seem, 
by their form, to belong to the same Category, the 
questioner will often take it for granted, without ex- 
pressly asking, that they do belong to the same, and 
will found a confutation thereupon ; but the respondent 
must not admit the confutation to be valid, unless this 
question has been explicitly put to him and conceded." 
A question is put which, in its direct and obvious 
meaning, bears only on the category of Quantity, of 
Quality, of Relation, of Action, or of Passion; but the 
respondent, not aware of the equivocation, answers it 
In such a@ manner as to comprehend the Category of 
Substance, and is so understood by the questioner when 
he constructs his refutative syllogism. The respondent 
will secure himself from being thus confuted, by keep- 
ing constantly in view to which of the Categories his 
answer is intended to refer.” 


* Soph. El. xxii. p. 178, a. 4-28. The respondent has thus contra- 


rd yap Aourdy avrds mpooribnow o 
Gxovwy ws cpoiws Aeyduevovy rd de 
A€yerat peév ovx opoiws, haiverar Se 
dia rhv AeEw. 

» Several illustrative examples of 
this mode of sophistical refutation, 
founded on the Fallacy called Figura 
Dictionis, are indicated in this 
chapter by Aristotle. The indication 
however, is often so brief and ellip- 
tical, that there is great difficulty in 
restoring the fallacies in full, and still 
greater difficulty in translating them 
into any modern language. 

1. Is it possible at the same time 
to do and to have done the same 
thing?—No. To see something is to 
do something; to have seen some- 
thing is to have done something ?— 
Yes. Is it possible at the same time 
to see and to have seen the same 
thing ?— Yes. 


dicted himself. The form of the 
word opavy appears to rank it under 
the Category soe. However, I 
think that the mistake really made 
here was, that the respondent returned 
an answer universally negative to the 
first question. 

2. Does anything coming under 
the Category Pati come under the 
Category Agere ?—No. But réuverar, 
kaierat, aiaOavera, all show by their 
form that they belong to the Category 
Patt?—Yes. Again, Aéyew, rpéyerw, 
opav, show by their form that they 
belong to the Category Agere ?—Yes. 
You will admit, however, that rd 
opav i8 aicOaverOai ri ?—Certainly. 
Therefore something that belongs to 
the Category Agere belongs also to 
that of Putt. 

If we turn back to Aristot. Categ. 
viii. p. 11, a. 37, we shall find that 
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As a general rule, in all the refutations founded on 
the seven Fallacies Jn Dictione, the respondent will 


he admits the possibility that the 
same subject may belong to two dis- 
tinct Categories. 

3. Did any one write that which 
stands here written ?—Yes. It stands 
bere written that you are standing 
up—a false statement; but when it 
was written the statement was true ? 
—Yes. Therefore the writer has 
written a statement both true and 
false ?— Yes. 

Here true and false belong to the 
Category Quality ; the statement or 
matter written belongs to that of 
Substance. What the writer wrote 
had nothing to do with the former of 
the two Categories; and no contra- 
diction has been made out by admit- 
ting that the statement was once 
true but 7s now false. 

4. Does a man tread that which he 
walks ?— Yes. But he walks the 
whole day? — Yes. Therefore he 
treads the whole day. 

Here the Category of Quando is 
confused with that of Substance. 

5. But the most interesting illus- 
tration of this confusion of one Cate- 
gory with another, is furnished by 
Aristotle in respect of the difference 
between himself and Plato as to Ideas 
or Universals. According to Plato 
the universal term denoted a separate 
something apart from the particulars, 
yet of which each of these particulars 
partook. According to Aristotle it 
denoted nothing separate from the 
particulars, but something belonging 
(essentially or non-essentially) to all 
and each of the particulars. In the 
Platonic theory it was an Hoc Aliquid 
(réde re), or had an existence sub- 
stantive and separate: in the Aristo- 
telian it was a Quale or Quale Quid 
(wowy), having an existence merely 
adjective or predicative. Aristotle 


maintains that Plato or the Platonists 
placed it in the wrong Category—in 
the Category of Substance instead of 
in that of Quality. 

Now it is by rectifying this con- 
fusion of Categories that Aristotle 
solves two argumentative puzzles 
which he ranks as sophistical :—(1) 
The argument concluding in what 
was called the ‘Third Man ;’ (2) The 
following question: Koriskus, and 
the musical Koriskus—are these 
the same, or is the second different 
from the first ? 

What is called the ‘Third Man’ 
was a refutation of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas. Because Plato recog- 
nized a substantive existence, corre- 
sponding to each common denomina- 
tion connoting likeness, apart from all 
the similar particulars denominated, 
é. g., @ Self-man, or separate self-exis- 
tent man, corresponding to the Idea, 
and apart from all individual men 
Caius, &c.—opponents argued against 
him, saying:—If this is recognized, 
you must also recognize that the 
Self-man, and the individual man 
called Caius, have also a common 
denomination and similarity, which 
(upon your principles) corresponds 
to another Ideal Man, or a Third 
Man. You must, therefore, go on 
inferring upwards to a Fourth Man, 
a Fifth Man, &c., and so onwards to 
an indefinite number of Ideal Men, 
one above the other. This was in- 
tended as a refutation, by Reductio 
ad Impossibile, of the Platonic view 
of Ideas as separate Entities, each of 
them One and Universal. But Ari- 
stotle here treats it as a Sophistical 
Refutation ; and he indicates what he 
calls the solution of it by saying 
that it confounds the Categories of 
Substance and Quality, putting the 
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solve the refutation by distinguishing the double mean- 
ing of the words or of the phrase, and by adopting as 


Universal (which ought to be under 
the Category of Quality) under the 
Category of Substance. He has no 
right, however, to include this among 
Sophistical Refutations, which are 
(as he himself defines them) not 
real but fallacious refutations, in- 
vented by a dishonest money-getting 
profession called Sophists, and which 
are solved by pointing out the pre- 
cise seat of the fallacy. The refuta- 
tion called the ‘ Third Man’ is so far 
from being fallacious, that it is valid, 
and is recited as such elsewhere by 
Aristotle himself (Mctaphys. A. ix. p. 
990, b. 17); while the solution tend- 
ered by Aristotle, instead of being a 
solution, is a confirmation, pointing 
out, not where the fallacy of the re- 
futation resides but, where the fallacy 
of the doctrine refuted resides. More- 
over, if we are to treat the refutation 
called the ‘Third Man’ as sophistical, 
we must number Plato himself among 
the dishonest class called Sophists. 
Here is one among the many proofs 
that the strong line drawn by Ari- 
stotle between the Dialectician and 
the Sophist is quite untenable. The ar- 
gument is distinctly enunciated in the 
Platonic Parmenides (pp. 131-133). 
The meaning of the Universal 
(Aristotle maintains) must be con- 
sidered as predicative only, tacked on 
to some Hoc Aliquid, and belonging to 
Quale or some other of the nine latter 
Categories. It may be set out as a 
distinct subject for logical considera- 
tion and reasoning: but it cannot be 
set out as a distinct existence beyond 
and apart from its particulars (apa 
rovs moAAovs év rt). It is roy, and 
it cannot even be recognized as drep 
mouy OF avro-rrody, for this would 
put it apart from all the other zoaa, 
and would be open to the refutation 


above noticed called the ‘ Third Man.’ 
Such is the drift of the very difficult 
passage of the Sophistici Elenchi 


(xxii. p. 178, b. 87-p. 179, a. 10). I 


differ from Mr. Poste’s translation 
(p. 71) of part of this passage, and 
still more from the explanation given 
in the latter part of his note (p. 155). 
I think that the doctrine of ro & 
mapa ta moAda is produced by Ari- 
stotle here and elsewhere in his work 
as untrue and inadmissible, not as 
his own doctrine. Mr. Poste under- 
stands this passage differently from 
the previous translators, with whom 
I agree for the most part, though M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire appears to me 
to have missed the hinge upon which 
Aristotle’s argument turns, by trans- 
lating Omep oidv—id ipsum, quod 
quale est (J. Pacius}—“ une qualité :” 
the argument turns upon the distinc- 
tion between dep mroidy and sraidy. 

I come now to the second sophis- 
tical refutation given by Aristotle : 
Koriskus, and the musician Koris- 
kus—are the two the same or dif- 
ferent? This is what Aristotle calls 
a sophistical or fallacious argument 
(compare Metaphys. E. ii. p. 1026, b. 
15); but it can hardly be so called 
with propriety, for the only solution 
that Aristotle himself gives of it is, 
that the two are tdem numero, but 
in an improper or secondary sense 
(Topica, I. vii. p. 108, a. 80); te, 
that they are in one point of view 
the same, in another point of view 
different—they are éy xard cupfe- 
Bnxos. See Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 
1015, b. 16; Scholia, p. 696, a. 22, 
seq.; and Alexand. Aphrodis. ad 
Metaph. pp. 321, 322, 414, 415, ed. 
Bonitz. I understand Aristotle to 
say that Kdpioxos povosxds cannot be 
properly se¢ out or abstracted (ovx 
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his own the one opposite to that which the ques- 
tioner proceeds upon. If the Fallacy is of Conjunc- 
tion and Disjunction, and if the questioner assumes 
Conjunction, the respondent will adopt Disjunction ; 
if it be a Fallacy of Accent, and if the questioner 
assumes the grave accent, the respondent will adopt 
the acute." 

Passing to the Fallacies Extra Dictionem, where the 
sophistical refutation is founded upon a Fallacy of Acci- 
dent, the respondent ought to apply one and the same 
solution to all. He will say: ‘‘ The conclusion does not 
necessarily follow from the premisses”; and he will be 
prepared with an example, in which the conclusion ob- 
tained under this fallacy is notoriously untrue.” “ Do you 
know Koriskus?”—“ Yes.” “Do you know the dis- 
tant person coming this way ?”—“ No.” “ That distant 
person is Koriskus: therefore you know, and you do 
not know, the same person.” The inference here 1s not 
necessary. To be coming this way—is an accident of 
Koriskus ; and, because you do not know the accident, 
we cannot infer that you do not know the subject; such 
may or may not be the case.° 

The major premiss upon which the preceding sophist- 
ical refutation must rest, is, That it is impossible both 





€orty aurd éxbecOa), because it in- | 


cludes two Categories (Substance and 
Quality) in one; wherefore it cannot 
be properly compared either with 
Képioxos simply (Category of Sub- 
stance), or with povoids simply 
(Category of Quality). It seems 
strange that Aristotle does not notice 
this argumentative difficulty in the 
discussion which he bestows on rav- 
réy in the Seventh Book of the Topica. 
The subtle reasonings, very hard to 
follow, which Aristotle employs 
(Physic. V. iv. p. 227) might have 


made him cautious in treating the 
difficulties of opponents as so many 
dishonest cavils. It is curious that 
Alexander, in reciting the sophistical 
argument, assumes as a matter of 
course that 6 ypapparixds Zoxparns 
is 6 atrds r@ Zwxpate (Schol. ad 
Metaphys. p. 736, b. 26, Brand.). 

* Soph. El. xxiii. p. 179, a. 11-25. 

» Ibid. xxiv. p. 179, a. 30: pyréoy 
ovv ovpBiBacOévras dpoiws mpds 
dravras Grit ov avayxaioy exew 8€ 
det mpodepety rd olor. 


* Ibid. a. 35-b. 7. 
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to know and not to know the same thing. This must 
be put as a direct question by the questioner, and 
must be conceded by the respondent, before the in- 
tended refutation can be made good. Now there are 
some persons who solve the refutation by answering 
this question in the negative, and by saying that it is 
possible both to know and not to know the same 
thing, -only not in the same respect: such is the case 
when we know Koriskus, but do not know Koriskus 
approaching from a distance.* Aristotle disapproves 
this mode of solution, as well as another mode which 
refers the fallacy to equivocation of terms. He points 
out that there are many other sophistical refutations, 
coming under the general head of Fallacie Accidentis, 
to which such solution will not apply; and that there 
ought to be one uniform mode of solution applicable to 
every fallacy coming under the same general head; 
though he admits at the same time that particular 
sophistical refutations may be vicious in more than one 
way. He says, moreover, that this contradiction or 
negation of the premiss is no true solution; for a solu- 
tion ought to bring to view clearly the reason why the 


* Soph. El. xxiv. p. 179, b. 7,18,| Mr. Poste refers (xxii. p. 178, 


37: Avovor 8é rives dvatpovvres THY 
éparnow: acl yap évdexerOa ravrd 
mpaypa eldevas xal ayvoeivy, GdAd pp) 
kara Tauré. 

Mr. Poste (pp. 152-157) translates 
Gvaipourres THY épornow—“contra- 
dicting the thesis,” and he expresses 
his surprise at the assertion, observing 


b. 14). I think it means a premiss 
which the respondent has conceded, 
or must be presumed to have con- 
ceded, essential to the validity of the 
refutation. The term ¢pwrnois can- 
not surely, with any propriety, be 
applied to the thesis. It means 
either a question, or what is conceded 
in reply to a question; and the thesis 


(very truly) that contradiction of the 
thesis is the very opposite of a solu- | cannot come under either one mean- 
tion ; it helps in the very work which | ing or the other, being the propo- 
the refutation aims at accomplishing. | sition which the respondent sets 
But I cannot think that éporjos | out by affirming and undertakes to 
does mean “the thesis,” either here | defend. 

or in the other passage to which 
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fallacious refutation appears to be a real refutation. 
Thus the Fallacia Accidentis consists in an inference 
that what is true of an accident is true also of the sub- 
ject thereof: you explain that such inference, though 
apparently cogent, has no real cogency, and in that 
explanation consists the only proper solution of the 
fallacy." 

In like manner, all those Fallacies which come under 
the general head of A dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum 
Simpliciter, can only be solved by pointing out, in each 
particular case, in what terms this confusion is con- 
cealed—wherein resides the inference apparently cogent 
which is mistaken for one really cogent. The respon- 
dent 1s driven to an apparent contradiction, by having 
granted premisses from which the inference is derivable 
that both sides of the Antiphasis are true—that the 
same predicate A may be both affirmed and denied of 
the same subject B. He solves the contradiction by 
analysing the Antiphasis, and by showing that affirma- 
tion 1s secundum quid, while denial is simpliciter; and 
that there is a contradiction not real, but only apparent, 
between the two.” 

In like manner, the Fallacy Jgnoratio Elenchi will be 
solved by analysing the two supposed counter-proposi- 
tions of the Antiphasis, and by showing that there is no 
real contradiction or inconsistency between them.° 

In regard to the Fallacies under Petitio Principia, 
the respondent, if he perceives that the premiss asked 
of him involves such a fallacy, must refuse to grant it, 
however probable it may be in itself. If he does not 
perceive this until after he has granted it, he must 
throw back the charge of mal-procedure upon the ques- 


* Soph. EL. xxiv. p. 179, b. 23: Av yap 7 Avats Eushanots wevdovs avdAdo-~ 
yropov, wap & Wevdns. 
» Ibid. xxv. p. 180, a. 23-31. * Ibid. xxvi. p. 181, a. 1-14. 
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tioner ; declaring that an Elenchus involving assump- 
tion of the matter in question is null, and that the 
concession was made under the supposition that some 
separate and independent syllogism was in contem- 
plation.* 

There are two distinct ways in which the Fallacia 
Consequentis may be employed. The predicate may 
be an universal, comprehending the subject: because 
animal always goes along with man, it is falsely in- 
ferred that man always goes along with animal; or 
it is falsely inferred that not-animal always goes along 
with not-man. The fallacy is solved when this is 
pointed out. The last inference is only valid when the 
terms are inverted; if animal always goes along with 
man, not-man will always go along with not-animal.° 

If the sophistical refutation includes more premisses 
than are indispensable to the conclusion, the respondent, 
after having satisfied himself that this is the fact, will 
point out the mal-procedure of the questioner, and 
will say that he conceded the superfluous premiss, not 
because it was in itself probable but, because it seemed 
relevant to the debate; while nevertheless the ques- 
tioner has made no real or legitimate application of it 
towards that object.° This is the mode of solution 
applicable in the case of the Fallacies coming under 
the head Non Causa pro Causa. 

Where the sophistical questioner tries to refute by the 
Fallacia Plurium Interrogationum (i.e., by putting two 
or more questions as one), the respondent should forth- 
with divide the complex question into its component 
simple questions, and make answer accordingly. He 
must not give one answer, either affirmative or nega- 


: Soph. El. xxvii. p. 181, a. 15-21. 
Ibid. xxviii. p. 181, a. 22-30. advamadwy yap 7 dxoAdovbnats. 
* Ibid. xxix. p. 181, a. 31-35. * Schol. p. 318, a. 36, Br. 
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tive, to that which is more than one question. Even 
if he does give one answer, he may sometimes not 
involve himself in any contradiction; for it may 
happen that the same predicate is truly affirmable, or 
truly deniable, of two or more distinct and independent 
subjects. Often, however, the contrary is the case: no 
one true answer, either affirmative or negative, can 
be given to one of these complex questions; the one 
answer given, whatever it be, must always be partially 
false or inconsistent. Suppose two subjects, A and B, 
one good, the other bad: if the question be, Whether A 
and B are good or bad, it will be equally true to say— 
Both are good, or, Both are bad, or, Both are neither 
good nor bad. There may indeed be other solutions 
for this fallacy: Both or All may signify two or more 
items taken individually, or taken collectively ; but the 
only sure precaution is—one answer to one question.” 
Suppose that, instead of aiming at a seeming refu- 
tation, the Sophist tries to convict the respondent of 
Tautology. The source of this embarrassment is com- 
monly the fact that a relative term is often used and 
conveys clear meaning without its correlate, though 
the correlate is always implied and understood. The 
respondent must avoid this trap by refusing to grant 
that the relative has any meaning at all without its 
correlate; and by requiring that the correlate shall be 
distinctly enunciated along with it. He ought to treat 
the relative without its correlate as merely a part of 
the whole significant expression—as merely syncate- 
gorematic : just as ten is in the phrase—ten minus one, 
or as the affirmative word is in a negative proposition.° 


* Soph. El. xxx. p. 181, a. 38: otre ° Ibid. xxxi. p. 181, b. 26: ov 8oreoy 
wAcioo xa évds obre tv xatd troAday, | Trav mpds Te AEyopevov onpaivew Tt 
GAN’ év xa évds haréoy h amoparéoy. | xwpi{opévas xa abras ras xarpyopias. 

* Ibid. b. 6-25. Mr. Poste observes in his note :— 
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Thus he will not recognize double as significant by 
itself without its correlate half, nor half without its 
correlate double; although in common parlance such 
correlate is often understood without being formally 
enunciated. 

Lastly, another purpose which Aristotle ascribes to 
the Sophist, is, that of driving the respondent into a 
Solecism—into some grammatical or syntactical impro- 
priety, such as, using a noun in the wrong case or 
gender, using a pronoun with a different gender 
or number from the noun to which it belongs, &c. 
He points out that the solution of these verbal puzzles 
must be different for each particular case; in general, 
when thrown into a regular syllogistic form, even the 
questioner himself will be found to speak bad Greek. 
The examples given by Aristotle do not admit of being 
translated into a modern language, so as to preserve 
the solecism that constitutes their peculiarity." 

After having thus gone through the different arti- 
fices ascribed to the Sophist, and the ways of solving 
or meeting them, Aristotle remarks that there are 
material distinctions between the different cases which 
fall under one and the same general head of Sophistical 
Paralogism. Some cases there are in which both the 
fallacy itself, and the particular point upon which it 
turns, are obvious and discernible at first sight. In 
other cases, again, an ordinary person does not per- 
ceive that there is any fallacy at all; or, if he does 
perceive it, he often does not detect the seat of the 


“The sophistic locus of tautology ' passage we find that the repetition of 
may be considered as a caricature of | the same word is declared not to be 
a dialectic locus. One fault which | an argumentative impropriety, so that 
dialectic criticism finds with a defini- , the Sophist would gain nothing by 
tion is the introduction of superfluous | driving his opponent into tautology. 
words.” He then cites Topica, VI. * Soph. El. xxxii. p. 182, a. 7-b. 5. 
ii. (p. 141, a. 4, seq.); but in this 
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fallacy, so that one man will refer the case to one 
general head, and another, to a different one.* Thus, 
for example, Fallacies of Equivocation are perhaps the 
most frequent and numerous of all fallacies: some of 
them are childish and jocular, not really imposing upon 
any one; but there are others again in which the 
double meaning of a word is at first unnoticed, and is 
disputed even when pointed out, so that it can only be 
brought to light by the most careful and subtle analysis. 
This happens especially with terms that are highly 
abstract and general; which are treated by many, 
including even philosophers like Parmenides and Zeno, 
as if they were not equivocal at all, but univocal. 
Again, the Fallacie Accidentis, and the other classes 
Extra Dictionem, are also often hard to detect. On the 
whole, it is often hard to determine, not merely to 
which of the classes any case of fallacy belongs, but 
even whether there is any fallacy at all—whether the 
refutation is, or is not, a valid one.° 

The pungent arguments in debate are those which 
bite most keenly, and create the greatest amount of 
embarrassment and puzzle. In dialectical debate a 
puzzle arises, when the respondent finds that a correct 
syllogism has been established against him, and when 
he does not at once see which among its premisses he 
ought to controvert, in order to overthrow the con- 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 182, b. 6-12. 

> Ibid. b. 13-25: Somep ody ey rois 
wapd THY épwvupiay, Gorep Soxei Tpd- 
gos einOeoraros elva: ray mapadoyio- 
pay, ra pey cal Trois tuxovclv éott 
djdka— ra 8€ Kai rots éumeipordrous 
aiveras NavOavery’ onpeiov 8€ rovray 
Grt paxovras modAaxts rept ovopareay, 
vlov mérepoy Tatrd onpaives kata mdv- 
rey Td by cal rd év hl érepoy. 


* Ibid. b. 27: dpotws 8€ nal sept 
rou oupSeBnxéros Kal wept TY GAAwy 
éxagrov, of pev Exovras pgous l8eiv of 
dé yaXerrarepot rev Adywr’ Kal AaBeiv 
éy rivt yevet, xal mérepov Edeyxos fj 
ovK Edeyxos, ov padioy dspoiws mrepi 
TavToy. 

‘ Ibid. 323 ore 8€ Spits Adyos 
doris dmopew moet padtora: Saxvec 
yap ovros padtora. 
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clusion. In the eristic or sophistic debate the puzzle 
of the respondent is, in what language to enunciate his 
propositions so as to keep clear of the subtle objections 
which will be brought against him by the questioner.* 
It is these pungent arguments that most effectually 
stimulate the mind to investigation. The most pungent 
of all is, where the syllogistic premisses are highly pro- 
bable, yet where they nevertheless negative a conclusion 
which is also highly probable. Here we have an equal 
antithesis as to presumptive credibility, between the 
premisses taken together on one side and the conclusion 


on the other.” 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 182, b. 33: 
aropia 8 éori dirty, 7 pev ev ros 
cudAeAoytopevas, 5 rt aveAy Tis TOV 
épatnppdrav, 9 8 év rois épiotixois, 
mwOs ein tis TO mporabey. The diffi- 
culty here pointed out, of finding 
language not open to some logical 
objection by an acute Sophist, is il- 
lustrated by what he himself states 
about the caution required for guard- 
ing his definitions against attack ; see 
De Interpret. vi. p. 17, a. 384: A€yo 
d€ dyrixeicOas Tv Tov avTov Kata TOU 
avrov, p17) dpovipws d€, nai doa 
GrAXAa wmpoagdtopr(dpeOa mpdos 
rds gogiorixas €voxAncets. 
What is here meant by coquortixai 
évoxAnoes is expressed elsewhere by 
mpos ras Noyixas ducyxepetas—Meta- 
phys. I. iii. p. 1005, b. 21; N. i. p. 
1087, b. 20. See the Scholia (pp. 
112, 651, Br.) of Ammonius and 
Alexander upon the above passages 
of De Interpr. and Metaphys. 

> Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 182, b. 37- 
p. 183, a. 4: €ore 8€ cvdAAcyiotinds 
pév Adyos Spipvraros, dv €€ Gri pa- 
Nora Soxovvray Gre padiora evdofoy 
dvaipy: ets yap dv 6 Adyos, perariOe- 
pews THs avripacews, Arravras Guoious 
é£et ros ouAAcyiopous: dei yap €& év- 


We do not know whether it is in the 


Sdfwv spoiws evBofov dvarpnoe:[} xara- 
oxevace:]: Sidmep amopety dvayxaioy. 
padkiora pév ovy 6 rowovros 8piis, 
6 €€ icov rd cupmépacpa mrody rois 
€pwrnpact. I transcribe this text 
as it is given by Bekker, Waitz, 
Bussemaker, and Mr. Poste. The edi- 
tions anterior to Bekker had the ad- 
ditional words  xatagxeva{n after 
avaip7 in the fourth line; and M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his transla- 
tion defends and retains them. Bek- 
Ker and the subsequent editors have 
omitted them, but have retained the 
last words 9 xaraoxevaces in the 
seventh line. To me this seems in- 
consistent: the words ought either to 
be retained in both places or omitted 
in both. I think they ought to be 
omitted in both. I have enclosed 
them in brackets in the fifth line. 
This difficult passage (not well 
explained by Alexander, Schol. p. 
320, b. 9) requires the explanations 
of Waitz and Mr. Poste. The note 
of Mr. Poste is particularly instruc- 
tive, because he expands in full (p. 
164) the three “similar syllogisms ” 
to which Aristotle here briefly alludes, 
The phrase perariBenems rhs ayri- 
ddcews is determined by a passage in 
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premisses only, or in the conclusion, that we are to 
look for untruth: the conclusion, though improbable, 
may yet be true, while we may find that the true 
conclusion has been obtained from untrue premisses ; 
or the conclusion may be both improbable and untrue, 
in which case we must look for untruth in one of the 
premisses also—either the major or the minor. This is 
the most embarrassing position of all. Another, rather 
less embarrassing, is, where our thesis will be confuted 
unless we can show the confuting conclusion to be 
untrue, but where each of the premisses on which the 
conclusion depends is equally probable, so that we do 
not at once see in which of them the cause of its 
untruth is to be sought. These two are the most pun- 
gent and perplexing argumentative conjunctures of 
dialectical debate. 

But in eristic or sophistic debate our greatest embar- 
rassment as respondents will arise when we do not at 
once see whether the refutative syllogism brought 
against us is conclusive or not, and whether it is to be 
solved by negation or by distinction.* Next in order 
as to embarrassment stands the case, where we see in 
which of the two processes (negation or distinction) 
we are to find our solution, yet without seeing on which 


Analyt. Priora, II. viii. p. 59, b. 1: improbable. Of course, therefore, the 


it means “employment of the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion, in combina- 
tion with either one of the premisses, 
to upset the other.” The original 
syllogism is assumed to have two pre- 
misses, each highly probable, while 
the conclusion is highly improbable, 
being the negation of a highly pro- 
bable proposition. The original syl- 
Jogism will stand thus :—All M is P; 
Ali S is M; £rgo, All S is P: the 


contradictory of the conclusion will 
be highly probable—Some 8S is not 
P. We take this contradictory and 
employ it to construct two new syl- 
logisms as follows:—All M is P; 
Some S is not P; Ergo, Some §S is 
not M. And again, Some S is not P; 
All S is M; Ergo, Some M is not P. 
All these three syllogisms are similar 


| in this respect: that each has two 


highly probable premisses, while the 


two premisses being supposed highly | conclusion is highly improbable. 


probable, and the conclusion highly | 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p, 183, a. 7, 
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of the premisses we are to bring the process to bear; 
or whether, if distinction be the process required, we 
are to apply it to the conclusion, or to one of the pre- 
misses." A defective syllogistic argument is silly, when 
the deficient points are of capital importance—relating 
to the minor or to the middle term, or when the 
assumptions are false and strange; but it will some 
times be worthy of attention, if the points deficient are 
outlying and easily supplied; in which cases it is the. 
carelessness of the questioner that is to blame, rather : 
than the argument itself.” Both the line of argument ; 
taken by the questioner, and the mode of solution 
adopted by the respondent, may be directed towards 
any one of three distinct purposes: either to the thesis 
and main subject discussed ; or to the adversary person- 
ally (z.¢., to the particular way in which he has been 
arguing’); or to neither of these, but simply to prolong 
the discussion (7.¢., against time). The solution may 
thus be sometimes such that it would take more time 
to argue upon it than the patience of the auditors will 
allow.° 

The last chapter of the Sophistici Elenchi is em- 
ployed by Anstotle in recapitulating the scope and 
procedure of the nine Books of Topica (reckoning the 
Sophistici Elenchi as the Ninth, as we ought in 


* Soph. EL xxxiii. p. 183, a. 9: dev- 
repos 8¢ rev Gdwv 6 sndos pev Gre 
mapa Stalpeoty f dvaipeciv €ort, p) 
davepds 8 dv 8a rivos trav npwrn- 
pevov avaipeaw  Staipeotvy duréos 
éoriv, GANa mérepov avn mapa Td 
cupmépacpa f mapa Tt TOY épwrnpa- 
Tw €oTiv. 

Mr. Poste translates these last 
words very correctly :—‘ Whether it 
is one of the premisses or the conclu- 
sion that requires distinction.” Here 


Aristotle again speaks of a mode of 
solution furnished by applying die 
tinction (d:aipecis) to the conclusion 
as well as to the premisses, though he 
does not say that solution can be fur- 
nished by applying dzsproof (avat- 
peats) to the conclusion. See my 
remarks, a few pages above, on Mr. 
Poste’s note respecting ch. xviii 
(supra, p. 113). 

» Ibid. a. 14-20. 

* Ibid, a. 21. 
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propriety to do); and 1 in sppeseuane the general bear- 
ing and value of that treatise, having regard to the 
practice and theory of the day. 

The business of Dialectic and Peirastic is to find and 
apply the syllogizing process to any given thesis, with 
premisses the most probable that can be obtained bear- 
ing on the thesis. This Aristotle treats as the proper 
function of Dialectic per se and of Peirastic; consider- 
ing both—the last, of course—as referring wholly to 
the questioner. His purpose is to investigate and 
impart this syllogizing power—the power of question- 
ing and cross-examining a respondent who sets up 
a given thesis, so as to drive him into inconsistent 
answers. It appears that Aristotle would not have 
cared to teach the respondent how he might defend 
himself against this procedure, if there had not hap- 
pened to be another art—Sophistic, closely bordering 
on Dialectic and Peirastic. He considers it indispen- 
sable to furnish the respondent with defensive armour 
against sophistical cross-examination ; and this could 
not be done without teaching him at the same time modes 
of defence against the cross-examination of Dialectic 
and Peirastic. For this reason it is (Aristotle tells us*) 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 183, a. 37-b. | Aakopey rv Oéow ws be evdo-orarwy 


8: mpoeirdcueba peév odv etpeiy Sv- | oporpdrws. thy 8 airiay eipnxapey 


yapivy Tia ovAdoytoTiKHY mepi Tov 
spoBdrnGevros x TaY UmapxévTev ws 
évSoforarwy; rovro yap €épyoy 
éori rns Stadtexrixns ca avrny 
kal THs wetpacrtixns. eel de 
wpooxatagcKevaferat mpds av- 
ryy 8ca thy THs codtorinns 
yetrviagty, ws ov pdvoy meipay 
dvvara: AaBeiy Stadexrix@s, adda Kai 
@s cides, Sta rovro ov pdvoy rd 
AexGev Epyov vrebepeba rhs mpay- 
pareias To Adyov 8uvacba daBeir, 
GAAG nat Grws Adyor UmexorTes gu- 
VOL. IT. 


Tourov, émet xai da rovro Lwxparns 
np@ra GNA’ ovK amexpivero: wpoddye 
yap ovx eidevat. 

Jt appears to me that in one line of 
this remarkable passage a word has 
dropped out which is necessary to the 
sense. We now read (about the 
middle) ws ov pdvow meipay Suvara 
AaBety Scarexrecds, GAAa xal ws ei8as. 
Now the words sreipay AaBetv, as the 
passage stands, must be construed 

along with ws eides, and this makes 


' no meaning at all, or, an inadmissible 


K 
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that he has included in the Topica precepts on the best 
mode of defending the thesis by the most probable 
arguments, as well as of impugning it. The respondent 
professes to know (while the questioner does not), and 
must be taught how to maintain his thesis like a man 
of knowledge. Sokrates, the prince of dialecticians, 
did nothing but question and cross-examine: he would 
never be respondent at all; for he explicitly disclaimed 
knowledge. And if it were not for the neighbourhood 
of Sophistic, Aristotle would have thought it sufficient 
to teach a procedure like that of Sokrates. It was the 
danger from sophistical cross-examination that led him 
to enlarge his scheme—to unmask the Sophists by enu- 
merating the paralogisms peculiar to them, and to 
indicate the proper scheme of the responses and solu- 
tions whereby the respondent might defend himself 
against them. We remember that Aristotle treats all 
paralogisms and fallacies as if they belonged to a 
peculiar art or profession called Sophistic, and as if 
they were employed by Sophists exclusively; as if the 


meaning. I think it clear that the 
word Urexey or dovvas has dropped 
out before eiéms. The passage will 
then stand :—os od pédvoy smeipay 
Suvara: AaBeiy Stadexrix@s, GAAG xal 
tUméxecy (or Sotvat) aos elddas. 


When this verb is supplied the sense 


will be quite in harmony with what | 


follows, which at present it is not. 
Iletpay dAaBeiy applies to the ques- 
tioner, but not to the respondent; as 
el8ms applies to the respondent, but 
not to the questioner ; weipav iméxew 
applies to the respondent, and is there- 
fore the fit concomitant of as elas. 
The translation given by Mr. Poste 
Jirst (p. 93) :—“ professing not only 
to test knowledge with the resources 
of Dialectic, but also to maintain any 


—appears to me (excepting the word 
tnfallibility, which is unsuitable) to 
render Aristotle’s thought, though not 
his words as they now stand; but 
Mr. Poste has given what he thinks 
an amended translation (p. 175):— 
“Since it claims the power of cate- 
chizing or cross-examining not only 
dialectically but also scientifically.” 
This second translation may approach 
more nearly to the present words of 
Aristotle, but it departs more widely 
from his sense and doctrine. Aristotle 
does not claim for either Dialecticians 
or Sophists the power of cross-examin- 
ing scientifically. He ascribes to the 
Sophists nothing but cavil and fallacy 
—verbal and extra-verbal—the pre- 
tence and sham of being wise or 


thesis with the infallibility of science ” | knowing (Soph. El. i., ii. p. 165). 
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Dialecticians and the Peirasts, including among them 
Sokrates and Plato, put all their questions without ever 
resorting to or falling into paralogisms. 

Aristotle, we have already more than once seen, 
asserts emphatically his claim to originality as. having 
been the first to treat these subjects theoretically, and 
to suggest precepts founded on the theory. On all im- 
portant subjects (he remarks) the elaboration of any 
good theory is a gradual process, the work of several 
successive authors. The first beginnings are very im- 
perfect and rudimentary; upon these, however, subse- 
quent authors build, both correcting and enlarging, 
until, after some considerable time, a tolerably complete 
scheme or system comes to be constructed. Such has 
been the case with Rhetoric and other arts. Tisias was 
the first writer and preceptor on Rhetoric, yet with poor 
and insufficient effect. To him succeeded Thrasymachus, 
next Theodorus, and various others; from each of whom 
partial improvements and additions were derived, until 
at length we have now (it is Aristotle that speaks) a 
copious body of rhetorical theory and precept, inherited 
from predecessors and accumulated by successive tradi- 
tions. Compared with this, the earliest attempt at 
theory was indeed narrow and imperfect ; but it was 
nevertheless the first step in a great work, and, as 
such, it was the most difficult and the most important. 
The task of building on a foundation already laid, 
is far easier.” 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 183, b. 17- 


rev avénoews’ peyiorovy yap loos 


26: ray yap evpiocxopevay dravroy 
ra pev trap’ érépwr AnPOevra mpdrepov 
seromnpeva xara pépos emidéedwxey ind 
Toy mapadafdvray vorepov: ta 8 ef 
bwapyis evpurxcpeva puxpdy Td mparov 
exi8oow dAapBavew elwobe, xpnotpwre- 
pay pevror TOAAG@ THs VoTEpoy ex TOU- 


dpxy mavrés, domep déyeras: 8d cat 
xaX\erararovy dom yap Kpdtictoy Ti 
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peyeOe: xaXerwraréy éeorw opOnvac 
raums 8 etpnyems pgov mpooriOevat 
cai cuvavéew Td Aourdy eorrey. 
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While rhetorical theory has thus been gradually 
worked up to maturity, the case has been altogether 
different with Dialectic. In this I (Aristotle) found 
no basis prepared ; no predecessor to follow; no models 
to copy. I had to begin from the beginning, and to 
make good the first step myself. The process of syl- 
logizing had never yet been analysed or explained 
by any one; much less had anything been set forth 
about the different applications of it in detail. I 
worked it out for myself, without any assistance, by 
long and laborious application." There existed indeed 
paid teachers, both in Dialectic and in Eristic (or So- 
phistic) ; but their teaching has been entirely without 
analysis, or theory, or system. Justas rhetoricians gave 
to their pupils orations to learn by heart, so these dialect- 
ical teachers gave out dialogues to learn by heart upon 
those subjects which they thought most likely to become 
the topics of discourse. They thus imparted to their 
pupils a certain readiness and, fluency; but they com- 
municated no art, no rational conception of what was 
to be sought or avoided, no skill or power of dealing 
with new circumstances.” They proceeded like men, 
who, professing to show how comfortable covering might 
be provided for the feet, should not teach the pupil 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 184, a. 8: marked difference between his mode 
kai wept pev tev pnropiay imnpxe of treatment and the common rhe- 
woddd Kai madata rd deydpeva, epi | torical precepts; he claims to have 
8€ rov cuvAAoyifer Gat ravredds : followed the manner of the Aristo- 
ovdéy elyopner mpdrepoy @dXo | telian Dialogues :—“ Scripsi Aristo- 


A€yesy, GAN f rpiBy Cnrovvres moddvy | 
xpdvoy errovouper. | 

> Ibid. a. 1: didrep rayeia pev 
drexvos 8° fv 7 bid8acxaXia Trois pay- 
@dvovet map’ avray ob yap réxynv 
GANA ra ard ths réxyns Bi8dvres mat- 
Sevew vredduSavoy. 

Cicero, in describing his own trea- 
tise De Oratore, insists upon the | 


teleo more, quemadmodum quidem 
volui, tres libros in disputatione ac 
dialogo de Oratore, quos arbitror 
Lentulo tuo fore non inutiles. Ab- 
horrent enim a communibus preceptis, 
atque omnem antiquorum et Aristo- 
teleam et Isocrateam rationem ora- 
toriam complectuntur ” (Cicero, Epist. 
ad Famill. i. 9). 
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COMPREHENSION OF THE CLAIM. 


how he could make shoes for himself, but should merely 
furnish him with a good stock of ready-made shoes—a 
present valuable indeed for use, but quite unconnected 
with any skill as an artificer. The Syllogism as a 
system and theory, with precepts founded on that 
theory for Demonstration and Dialectic, has originated 
first with me (Aristotle). Mine is the first step, and 
therefore a small one, though worked out with much 
thought and hard labour: it must be looked at as 
a first step, and judged with indulgence. You, my 
readers, or hearers of my lectures, if you think that 
I have done as much as can fairly be required for an 
initiatory start, compared with other more advanced 
departments of theory, will acknowledge what I have 
achieved, and pardon what I have left for others to 
accomplish." | 
Such is the impressive closing chapter of the Sophis- 
tici Elenchi. It is remarkable in two ways: first, that 
Aristotle expressly addresses himself to hearers and 
readers in the second person; next, that he asserts 
emphatically his own claim to originality as a theorist 
on Logic, and declares himself to have worked out 
even the first beginnings of such theory by laborious 
application. I understand his claim to originality as 
intended to bear, not simply on the treatise called So- 
phistici Elenchi and on the enumeration of Fallacies 
therein contained, but, in a larger sense, on the theory 


of the Syllogism; as first 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 184, b. 3: 
ei 8€ daiverat Geavapevois ipiv ws €x 
rotourwy €£ apxns trapxévtwr Exew 1 
peOddos ixavas mapa ras dAXas mpay- 
pareias ras éx mapaddcews nuénpevas, 
Aourdy dy ein mdvrov tyov 4 ray 
Nkpoapevwy Epyov rois pev TapadeAcp- 
pevoss rns peOddou avyyvapny trois 3 


unfolded in the Analytica 


etpnpevois modAqy exe xapw. 

It would seem that by rots 6eaca- 
pevos Aristotle means to address 
the readers of the present treatise, 
while by ray nxpoapevav he desig- 
nates those who had heard his oral 
expositions on the same subject. 
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Priora, applied to Demonstration in the Analytica 
Posteriora, applied afterwards to Dialectic in the To- 
pica, applied lastly to Sophistic (or Eristic) in the 
Sophistici Elenchi. The phrase, “ Respecting the pro- 
cess of syllogizing,* I found absolutely nothing prepared, 
but worked it out by laborious application for myself” 
—seems plainly to denote this large comprehension. 
And, indeed, in respect to Sophistic separately, the 
remark of Aristotle that nothing whatever had been 
done before him, would not be well founded: we find 
in his own treatise of the Sophistici Elenchi allusion 
to various prior doctrines, from which he dissents.” 
In these prior doctrines, however, his predecessors had 
treated the sophistical modes of refutation without refer- 
ence to the Syllogism and its general theory.° It is 
against such separation that Aristotle distinctly pro- 
tests. He insists upon the necessity of first expounding 
the Syllogism, and of discussing the laws of good or 
bad Refutation as a corollary or dependant of the syllo- 
gistic theory. Accordingly he begins this treatise by 
intimating that he intends to deduce these laws from 
the first and highest generalities of the subject ;“ and 
he concludes it by claiming this method of philo- 
sophizing as original with himself. 

* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 184, b. 1: | Aoysopod: o yap EAeyxos cuAAo- 
sept 8€ rov ovddoyiLerOa ravrehas | ytopds €orey, Sore xpy cai wept 
ovdev elyopey mpdrepov GAXo éyerw, | TVAAOytopOD mpdrepovy hh wept 
&c. (cited in a preceding note). Wevdous éd€yyxou. 

> See note on p. 107, supra. “Ibid. i. p. 164, a. 21: Aé€yo- 

* Ibid. x. p. 171, a. 1: GAs | per, apfduevoe nara vow aro rev 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PHYSICA AND METAPHYSICA. 


ARISTOTLE distinguishes, in clear and explicit language, 
a science which he terms Wisdom, Philosophy, or First 
Philosophy ; the subject-matter of which he declares to 
be Ens quatenus Ens, together with the concomitants 
belonging to it as such. With this Ontology the 
treatise entitled Metaphysica purports to deal, and 
the larger portion of it does really so deal. At the 
same time, the line that parts off Ontology from Logic 
(Analytic and Dialectic) on the one hand, and from 
Physics on the other, is not always clearly marked. 
For, though the whole process of Syllogism, employed 
both in Analytic and Dialectic, involves and depends 
upon the Maxim of Contradiction, yet the discussion of 
this Maxim is declared to belong to First Philosophy ;* 
while not only the four Aristotelian varieties of Cause 
or Condition, and the distinction between Potential and 
Actual, but also the abstractions Form, Matter and Pri- 
vation, which play so capital a part in the Metaphy- 
sica, are equally essential and equally appealed to in 
the Physica.” 

If we include both what is treated in the Analytica 
Posteriora (the scientific explanation of Essence and 


* Metaphys. I. iii. p. 1005, a. 19- | 13; compare K. i. p. 1059, a. 24. 
b. 11. Whether that discussion pro- | ° Physica, I. pp. 190-191; II. p. 
perly belongs to Philosophia Prima, or | 194, b. 20, seq.; Metaph. A. p. 988, 
not, stands as the first "Awopia enu- | a, 33; Alexander ad Metaphys. A. p. 
merated in the list which occupies | 306, ed. Bonitz; p. 689, b. Schol. 
Book B. in that treatise, p. 995, b. 4- | Br. 
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Definition) and what is treated in the Physica, we shall 
find that nearly all the expository processes employed 
in the Metaphysica are employed also in these two 
treatises. To look upon the general notion as a cause, 
and to treat it as a creative force (der schépferische 
Wesensbegriff, to use the phrase of Prantl and other 
German logicians*), belongs alike to the Physica and to 
the Analytica Posteriora. The characteristic distinction 
of the treatise entitled Metaphysica is, that it is all- 
comprehensive in respect to the ground covered; that 
the expository process is applied, not exclusively to any 
separate branch of ns, but to Ens as a whole quatenus 
Ens—to all the varieties of Ens that admit of scientific 
treatment at all;> that the same abstractions and 
analytical distinctions, which, both in the Analytica 
and in the Physica, are indicated and made to serve an 
explanatory purpose, up to a certain point—are in the 
Metaphysica sometimes assumed as already familiar, 
sometimes followed out with nicer accuracy and sub- 
tlety.° Indeed both the Physica and the Metaphysica, 
as we read them in Aristotle, would be considered in 
modern times as belonging alike to the department of 
Metaphysics. 


* See Vol. I. ch. viii. pp. 346 seq. 


mept 8€ ris xara Td el8os apyns, mére- 
of the present work, with the cita- 


pov pia f roAdal xa ris f rives eici, 


tions in note p. 363 from Prantl and 
Rassow. 

» Metaphys. I. i. p. 1003, a. 21: 
dorw émornun tis } Oewpei rd by 7 
by kal ra ror Umdpxovra xaG airéd. 
atrn 8 éarly ovdepia trav ev pepe 
Aeyopevay 1 auTyn. ovdepia yap Tay 
Drwyv éemoxoret xaOdrAov mepl rov 
Svros 7) dv, GAAG peépos avrov re drrore- 
popeva, &c. 

* Metaphys. A. vii. p. 1078, a. 
with Bonitz’s Comment. pp. 504- 
505. Physica, I. ix. p. 192, a. 34: 


3° axptBeias ris mporns pirocodias 
€pyov €ari Stopioa, dor’ eis éxeivoy 
Tov katpoy amoxeic6w. Compare 
Physic. I. viii. p. 191, b. 29, and 
Weisse, Aristoteles Physik, p. 285. 

About the Metaphysica, as carrying 
out and completing the exposition of 
the Apalytica Posteriora, see Meta- 
phys. Z. xii. p. 1037, b. 8: viv de 
A€ywpev mparov, ep Gooy ev ois 
*"Avadurixois mept dptopov py etpyrat 
(Analyt. Post. II. vi. p. 92, a. 32; see 
note in Vol. I. p. 350 supra). 
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The primary distinction and classification recognized 
by Aristotle among Sciences or Cognitions, is, that of 
(1) Theoretical, (2) Practical, (3) Artistic or Con- 
structive." Of these three divisions, the second and 
third alike comprise both intelligence and action, but 
the two are distinguished from each other by this—that 
in the Artistic there is always some assignable product 
which the agency leaves behind independent of itself, 
whereas in the Practical no such independent result . 
remains,” but the agency itself, together with the pur- 
pose (or intellectual and volitional condition) of the 
agent, is every thing. The division named Theoretical 
comprises intelligence alone—intelligence of principia, 
causes and constituent elements. Here again we find a 
tripartite classification. The highest and most universal 
of all Theoretical Sciences is recognized by Aristotle as 
Ontology (First Philosophy, sometimes called by him 
Theology) which deals with all Ens universally qua- 
tenus Ens, and with the Prima Moventia, themselves 
immoveable, of the entire Kosmos. The two other 
heads of Theoretical Science are Mathematics and 
Physics; each of them special and limited, as compared 
with Ontology. In Physics we scientifically study 
natural bodies with their motions, changes, and phe- 
nomena; bodies in which Form always appears 
implicated with Matter, and in which the principle of 
motion or change is immanent and indwelling (1e., 
dependent only on the universal Prima Moventia, and 
not impressed from without by a special agency, as in 
works of human art). In Mathematics, we study 
immoveable and unchangeable numbers and magnitudes, 
apart from the bodies to which they belong; not that 
they can ever be really separated from such bodies, 


* Metaphys. E. i. p. 1025, b. 25. * Ibid. b. 22. 
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but we intellectually abstract them, or consider them 
apart.* | 

* Such is Aristotle’s tripartite distribution of Theoretical 
or Contemplative Science. In introducing us to the 
study of First Philosophy, he begins by clearing up 
the meaning of the term Ens. It is a term of many 
distinct significations; being neither univocal, nor 
altogether equivocal, but something intermediate be- 
tween the two, or multivocal. It is not a generic 
whole, distributed exhaustively among correlative species 
marked off by an assignable difference :” it is an ana- 
logical whole, including several genera distinct from 
each other at the beginning, though all of them branches 
derivative from one and the same root; all of them 
connected by some sort of analogy or common relation 
to that one root, yet not necessarily connected with 
each other by any direct or special tie. . 

Of these various significations, he enumerates, as we 

have already seen, four :—(1) Ens which is merely con- 
comitant with, dependent upon, or related to, another 
Ens as terminus; (2) Ens in the sense of the True, 
opposed to Non-Ens in the sense of the False; (3) Ens 
according to each of the Ten Categories; (4) Ens poten- 
tially, as contrasted with Ens actually. But among 
these four heads, the two last only are matters upon 
which science is attainable, in the opinion of Aristotle. 
To these two, accordingly, he confines Ontology or First 
Philosophy. They are the only two that have an 
objective, self-standing, independent, nature. 


* Metaphys. E. i. p. 1026; K. vii. | vow, Kat ody dpwovipws—tmdpyes 
p. 1064, a. 28-b. 14; M. iii. pp. 1077- | yap evOds yévn Exovra rd by nai rd &. 
1078; Bonitz, Commentar. p. 284. Compare K. iii. p. 1060, b. 32. 

» Metaphys. I. ii. p. 1003, a. 33- | See also above, Vol. I. ch. iii. p. 85, 
p- 1004, a. 5: rd 8 by Aeyerar pev | of the present work. 
woAAayas, GdAa mpos éy Kal play Twa 
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That which falls under the first head (Ens per Acci- 
dens) is essentially indeterminate ; and its causes, being 
‘alike indeterminate, are out of the reach of science. So 
also is that which falls under the second head—Ens 
tanquam verum, contrasted with Non-Ens tanquam fal- 
sum. This has no independent standing, but results 
from an internal act of the judging or believing mind, 
combining two elements, or disjoining two elements, in 
a way conformable to, or non-conformable to, real fact. 
The true combination or disjunction is a variety of 
Ens ; the false combination or disjunction is a variety of 
Non-Ens. This mental act varies both in different indi- 
viduals, and at different times with the same individual, 
according to a multitude of causes often unassignable. 
Accordingly, it does not fall under Ontological Science, 
nor can we discover any causes or principles deter- 


‘mining it." When Aristotle says that the two first 


* Aristot. Met. E. iv. p. 1027, b. 
17; ©. x. p. 1051, b. 2; p. 1052, a. 
17-30 ; K. viii. p. 1065, a. 21. 

There remains much obscurity about 
this meaning of Ens (Ens ws adnéés), 
even after the Scholia of Alexander 
(p. 701, a. 10, Sch. Brand.), and the 
instructive comments of Bonitz, 
Schwegler, and Brentano (Ueber die 
Bedeutung des Seienden nach Ari- 
stoteles, ch. iii. pp. 21-39). 

The foundation of this meaning of 
Ens lies in the legitimate Antiphasis, 
and the proper division thereof (ré 8¢ 
cuvoroy mepl peptopoy avripaceas, 
p. 1027, b. 20). It is a first prin- 
ciple (p. 1005, b. 30) that, if one 
member of the Anttphasis must be 
affirmed as true, the other must be 
denied as false. If we fix upon the 
right combination to affirm, we say 
the thing that is: if we fix upon the 
wrong combination and affirm it, we 
say the thing that ts not (p. 1012, b. | 


10). ‘Falsehood and Truth (Ari- 
stotle says, E. iv. p. 1027, b. 25) are 
not in things but in our mental com- 
bination; and as regards simple (un- 
combined) matters and essences, they 
are not even in our mental combina- 
tion :” ob ydp éore Td Wevdos Kat rd 
GAnbes év trois mpaypacw, oloy Td pev 
ayabdy adnbés, rd Sé naxdy evOis Wev- 
Bos, add’ €v dcavoig- rept 8€ ra dma 
kat ta ri €orw ovd ev ry dtavoia. 
Compare Bonitz (ad Ar. Metaph. Z. 
iv. p. 1030, a.), p. 310, Comm. 

In regard to cogitabilia—simple, 
indivisible, uncompounded—there is 
no combination or disjunction ; there- 
fore, strictly speaking, neither truth 
nor falsehood (Aristot. De Anima, 
III. vi. p. 430, a. 26; also Categor. x. 
p- 13, b. 10). The intellect either 
apprehends these simple elements, or 
it does not apprehend them; there is 
no ésavoa concerned. Not to ap- 
prehend them is ignorance, dyvoca, 
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heads are out of the reach of science, or not proper 
subjects of science, he means that their first principia, 
causes, or deepest foundations, cannot be discovered © 
and assigned; for it is in determining these principia 
and causes that true scientific cognition consists." 

There remain, as matter proper for the investigation 
of First Philosophy, the two last-mentioned heads of 
Eins; viz., Ens according to the Ten Categories, and 
Ens potential and actual. But, along with these, 
Aristotle includes another matter also; viz., the critical 
examination of the Axioms and highest generalities of 
syllogistic proof or Demonstration. He announces as 
the first principle of these Axioms—as the highest and 
firmest of all Principles—the Maxim of Contradiction :° 
The same predicate cannot both belong and not belong 
to the same subject, at the same time and in the same 
sense ; or, You cannot both truly affirm, and truly deny, 
the same predicate respecting the same subject; or, 
The same proposition cannot be at once ‘true and false. 
This Axiom is by nature the beginning or source of all 
the other Axioms. It stands first in the order of 
knowledge ; and it neither rests upon nor involves any 
hypothesis. 

The Syllogism is defined by Aristotle as consisting 
of premisses and a conclusion : if the two propositions 


which sometimes loosely passes under 
the title of wetdos (Schwegler, Comm. 
Pt. II., p. 32). 

* Metaphys. E. i. p. 1025, b. 3: 
ai apxai cai ra aira (yreira rav 
Svrwv, dprdov 8 Gri 7} Svta.—éras 8€ 
naga emaotnun Svavonrixy f peréxovod 
re Ocavoias mepi airias xai apxds éorw 
# axpiBearépas 4 drAoverepas. 

. Compare Metaph. K. vii. p. 1063, 
b. 36; p. 1065, a. 8-26. Analyt. 
Post. I. ii. p. 71, b. 9. 


> Metaph. I. iii, p. 1005, b. 7, 17, 
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© Metaph. I. ili. p. 1005, b. 13-14: 
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ealled premisses be granted as true, a third as conclusion 
must for that reason be granted as true also." The 
truth of the conclusion is affirmed conditionally on the 
truth of the premisses; and the rules of Syllogism set 
out those combinations of propositions in which such 
affirmation may be made legitimately. The rules of 
the Syllogism being thus the rules for such conditional 
affirmation, the Principle or Axiom .thereof enunciates 
in the most general terms what is implied in all those 
rules, as essential to their validity. And, since the 
syllogistic or deductive process is applicable without 
exception to every variety of the Scibile, Aristotle con- 
siders the Axioms or Principles thereof to come under 
the investigation of Ontology or First Philosophy. 
Thus it is, that he introduces us to the Maxim of Con- 
tradiction, and its supplement or correlative, the Maxim 
of the Excluded Middle. 

His vindication of these Axioms is very illustrative 
of the philosophy of his day. It cannot be too often 
impressed that he was the first either to formulate the 
precepts, or to ascend to the theory, of deductive reason- 
ing; that he was the first to mark by appropriate terms 
the most important logical distinctions and character- 
istic attributes of propositions ; that before his time, there 
was abundance of acute dialectic, but no attempt to set 
forth any critical scheme whereby the conclusions of 
such dialectic might be tested. Anterior to Sokrates, 
the cast of Grecian philosophy had been altogether 
either theological, or poetical, or physical, or at least 
some fusion of these three varieties into one. Sokrates 
was the first who broke ground for Logic—for testing 
the difference between good and bad ratiocination. He 
did this by enquiry as to the definition of general 


* Analyt. Prior. I. i. p. 24, b. 18-20, et alib. 
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terms," and by dialectical exposure of the ignorance 
generally prevalent among those who familiarly used 
them. Plato in his Sokratic dialogues followed in the 
same negative track; opening up many instructive 
points of view respecting the erroneous tendencies by 
which reasoners were misled, but not attempting any 
positive systematic analysis, nor propounding any 
intelligible scheme of his own for correction or avoidance 
of the like. If Sokrates and Plato, both of them active 
in exposing ratiocinative error and confusion, stopped 
~ short of any wide logical theory, still less were the 
physical philosophers likely to supply that deficiency. 
Aristotle tells us that several of them controverted 
the Maxim of Contradiction.” Herakleitus and his fol- 
lowers maintained the negative of it, distinctly and 
emphatically ;° while the disciples of Parmenides, 
though less pronounced in their negative, could not 
have admitted it as universally true. Even Plato must 
be reckoned among those who, probably without having 
clearly stated to himself the Maxim in its universal 
terms, declared doctrines quite incompatible with it: 
the Platonic Parmenides affords a conspicuous example 
of contradictory conclusions deduced by elaborate 
reasoning and declared to be both of them firmly esta- 
blished.1 Moreover, in the Sophistes,° Plato explains 
the negative proposition as expressing what is different 


* Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 987, 
b. 1: Swxpdrovs 8 sept pév rd Oca 
mpayparevopevon, epi dé ris GAns pu- 
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-* Ibid. Pr. iv. p. 1005, b. 35: eici 
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* Ibid. iii. p. 1005, b. 25; v. p. 
1010, a. 13; vi. p. 1011, a, 24. 

* Plato, Republic. v. p. 479, A.; vii. 
p. 538, E. Compare also the conclu- 
sion of the Platonic Parmenides, and 
the elaborate dialectic or antinomies 
by which the contradictions involved 
in it are proved. 

* Plato, Sophistes, p. 257, B. 
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from that which is denied, but nothing beyond; an 
explanation which, if admitted, would set aside the 
Maxim of Contradiction as invalid. 

While Aristotle mentions these various dissentients, 
and especially Herakleitus, he seems to imagine that 
they were not really in earnest* in their dissent. Yet 
he nevertheless goes at length into the case against 
them, as well as against others, who agreed with him 
in affirming the Maxim, but who undertook also to 
demonstrate it. Any such demonstration Aristotle de- 
clares to be impossible. The Maxim is assumed in all 
demonstrations; unless you grant it, no demonstration 
is valid ; but it cannot be itself demonstrated. He had 
already laid down in the Analytica that the premisses 
for demonstration could not be carried back indefinitely, 
and that the attempt so to carry them back was unphi- 
losophical.” There must be some primary, undemon- 
strable truths; and the Maxim of Contradiction he ranks 
among the first. Still, though in attempting any 
formal demonstration of the Maxim you cannot avoid 
assuming the Maxim itself and thus falling into Petitio 
Principn, Aristotle contends that you can demonstrate 
it in the way of refutation, relatively to a given oppo- 
nent, provided such opponent will not content himself 
with simply denying it, but will besides advance some 
affirmative thesis of his own, as a truth in which he 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iii. p. 1005, 
b. 26; K. v. p. 1062, a. 32. Here 
Aristotle intimates that Herakleitus 
may have asserted what he did not 
believe ; though we find him in an- 
other place citing Herakleitus as an 
example of those who adhered as ob- 
stinately to their opinions as other 
persons adhered to demonstrated truth 
(Ethic. Nik. VII. v. p. 1146, b. 30.). 

* Aristot. Metaph. Ir. iv. p. 1006, 
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believes; or provided he will even grant the fixed 
meaning of words, defining them in a manner signi- 
ficant alike to himself and to others,—each word to 
have either one fixed meaning, or a limited number of 
different meanings, clear and well defined.* It is im- 
possible for two persons to converse, unless each under- 
stands the other. A word which conveys to the mind 
not one meaning, but a multitude of unconnected 
meanings, is for all useful purposes unmeaning.” If, 
therefore, the opponent once binds himself to an affirma- 
tive definition of any word, this definition may be truly 
predicated of the definitum as subject; while he must 
be considered as interdicting himself from predicating 
of the same subject the negative of that definition. But 
when you ask for the definition, your opponent must 
answer the question directly and bond ide. He must not 
enlarge his definition so as to include both the affirma- 
tive and negative of the same proposition; nor must 
he tack on to the real essence (declared in the definition) 
a multitude of unessential attributes. If he answers in 
this confused and perplexing manner, he must be treated 
as not answering at all, and as rendering philosophical 
discussion impossible. Such a mode of speaking goes 
to disallow any ultimate essence or determinate subject, 
and shuts out all predication; for there cannot be 
an infinite regress of predicates upon predicates, and 
accidents upon accidents, without arriving at an ulti- 
mate substratum — Subject or Essence.’ If, wherever 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iv. p. 1006, 
a. 18-34. dcapepe 8 ovbev ob8 ei 
wreiw tis ain onpaivery, pdvoy de 
apicpéva.—kK. v. p. 1062, a. 12. 

> Ibid. fr. iv. p. 1006, b. 7: rd 
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* Ibid. Fr. iv. p. 1006, b. 30-p. 1007, 
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you can truly affirm a predicate of any subject, you 
can also truly deny the same predicate of the same 
subject, it is manifest that all subjects are one: there 
is nothing to discriminate man, horse, ship, wall, &c. 
from each other; every one speaks truth, and every 
one at the same time speaks falsehood; a man believes 
and disbelieves the same thing at the same time; or he 
neither believes nor disbelieves, and then his mind is 
blank, like a vegetable.* 

The man who professes this doctrine, however (con- 
tinues Aristotle’), shows plainly by his conduct that his 
mind is not thus blank; that, in respect of the contra- 
dictory alternative, he does not believe either both sides 
or neither side, but believes one and disbelieves the 
other. When he feels hungry, and seeks what he 
knows to be palatable and wholesome, he avoids what 
he knows to be nasty and poisonous. He knows 
what is to be found in the market-place, and goes 
there to get it; he keeps clear of falling into a well 
or walking into the sea; he does not mistake a horse 
fora man. He may often find himself mistaken ; but 
he shows by his conduct that he believes certain subjects 
to possess certain definite attributes, and not to possess 
others. Though we do not reach infallible truth, we 
obtain an approach to it, sometimes nearer, sometimes 
more remote ; and we thus escape the extreme doctrine 
which forbids all definite affirmation.* 
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It is in this manner that Aristotle, vindicating the 
Maxims of Contradiction and of Excluded Middle as 
the highest principia of syllogistic reasoning, disposes 
of the two contemporaneous dogmas that were most 
directly incompatible with these Maxims :—(1) The 
dogma of Herakleitus, who denied all duration or per- 
manence of subject, recognizing nothing but perpetual 
process, flux, or change, each successive moment of 
which involved destruction and generation implicated 
with each other: /s and is not are both alike and 
conjointly true, while neither is true separately, to the 
exclusion of the other ;* (2) The dogma of Anaxagoras, 
who did not deny fixity or permanence of subject, but 
held that everything was mixed up with everything; 
that every subject had an infinite assemblage of con- 
trary predicates, so that neither of them could be 
separately affirmed or separately denied: The truth lies 
in a third alternative or middle, between affirmation 
and denial.” 

Having thus refuted these dogmas to his own satis- 


pov cai adnOivdrepov, cai tov Adyou 
drm\Aaypévos dy einuev Tov axparov 
cai kwAvorrds re ry) Scavoia dpicat. 

* Aristot. Met. A. vi. p. 987, a. 34; 
Ir. v. p. 1010, a. 12: KpdruAos—és rd 
redevraioy ovbev dero Seiv Aeyew ara 
roy Saxrudoy éxives pdvov, cal ‘Hpa- 
Kreirp éneripa elrdvre Ste Sis TP 
alr@ moraym ovK éotiw epBnvat av- 
rds yap ero 008 drag. Herakleitus 
adopted as his one fundamentum Fire 
or Heat, as being the principle of 
mobility or change: ypovra: yap as 
Kiyrixny €xovre tH mupi thy hvow 
—Metaph. A. iii. p. 984, b.5. Ibid. K. 
v. p. 1062, a. 31-b. 10; K.x. p. 1067, 
a. 5; M. iv. p. 1078, b. 15. 

» Ibid. K. vi. p. 1063, b. 25; A. 
viii. p. 989, a. 31-b. 16. Gre yap 


ovdev hv amoxexptpevoy, djAov as ov- 
Gev Hv adnbes eineiv xara ris ovcias 
exeimms, A€yw 8 oloy Sri ore Nevedy 
ovre pédav if) adv  GANO xpapa, 
add’ dxpwv hu && dvdyxns: époiws be 
kal dxvpov TO alto Ady@ Toure, ovde 
Go rev dpotwv obey: obre yap mosy 
Tt oloy Te avrd elvat ore roody ore Ti. 
—T. iv. p. 1007, b. 25: nai ytyvera 
67 1d Tov “Avataydpov, dpovd mdyra 
Xpnpara: Serre pnOev adnOas trdpyew. 
—TI. viii. p. 1012, a. 24: fouxe 8 6 pev 
“HpaeXeirov dédyos, Aéywv mavra elva 
kat py elvat, drravra aAn67 roe, 6 8 
"Avafayspou eivai re peragy ras dvre- 
pdcews, Sore mdvra Wevdy’ srav yap 
pix 87, obr’ dyabdy obr’ atx dyaOdy ré 
plypa, Dor’ ovbey elreiv dAn bes. 
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faction, Aristotle proceeds to impugn a third doctrine 
which he declares to be analogous to these two and to 
be equally in conflict with the two syllogistic princimia 
which he is undertaking to vindicate, This third doc- 
trine is the “ Homo Mensura” of Protagoras: Man is the 
measure of all things—the measure of things existent 
as well as of things non-existent: To each individual 
that is true or false which he believes to be such, and 
for as long as he believes it. Aristotle contends that 
this doctrine is homogeneous with those of Herakleitus 
and Anaxagoras, and must stand or fall along with 
them ; all three being alike adverse to the Maxim of 
Contradiction." Herein he follows partially the example 
of Plato, who (in his Theetétus’), though not formally 
enunciating the Maxim of Contradiction, had declared 
the tenets of Protagoras to be coincident with or ana- 
logous to those of Herakleitus, and had impugned both 
one and the other by the same line of arguments. 
Protagoras agreed with Herakleitus (so Plato and Ari- 
stotle tell us) in declaring both affirmative and negative 
(in the contradictory alternative) to be at once and alike 
true; for he maintained that what any person believed 
was true, and that what any person disbelieved was false. 
Accordingly, since opinions altogether opposite and con- 
tradictory are held by different persons or by the same 
person at different times, both the affirmative and the 
negative of every Antiphasis must be held as true alike ;° 
in other words, all affirmations and all negations were 
at once true and false. Such co-existence or implication 
of contradictions is the main doctrine of Herakleitus. 


* Aristot. Met. I. v. p. 1009, a. 6: | name, Metaphys. Lr. v. p. 1010, b. 12. 
ore 8 amo rns aurns S8déns Kal 6 * Ibid. p. 1009, a. 8-20. avdyen 
Ipwraydpou Adyos, cai avdyxn époiws | wdvra Gua adnOy cali evdy eiva.— 
Guhw aibrovs fj eivat i py eivat. p. 1011, a. 30. 

* Aristotle refers here to Plato by 
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I have already in another work,’ while analysing the 
Platonic dialogues Theetétus and Kratylus, criticized 
at some length the doctrine here laid down by Plato 
and Aristotle. I have endeavoured to show that the 
capital tenet of Protagoras is essentially distinct from 
the other tenets with which these two philosophers 
would identify it: distinct’ both from the dogma of 
Herakleitus, That everything is in unceasing flux 
and process, each particular moment thereof being an 
implication of contradictions both alike true; and 
distinct also from the other dogma held by others, 
That all cognition is sensible perception. The Prota- 
gorean tenet “ Homo Mensura” is something essentially 
distinct from either of these two; though possibly 
Protagoras himself may have held the second of the 
two, besides his own. His tenet is nothing more 
than a clear and general declaration of the principle of 
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* ¢Plato and the Other Com-, Protagoras acknowledges many dis- 
panions of Sokrates,’ Vol. II. c. xxvi. | tinct believing or knowing Subjects ; 
pp. 325-363: ‘The Protagorean doc- | and affirms that every Object known 
trine—Man is the measure of all! must be relative to (or in his lan- 
things—is simply the presentation | guage measured by) the knowing 


in complete view of a common fact ; 
uncovering an aspect of it which the 
received phraseology hides. Truth and 
Falsehood have reference to some be- 
lieving Subject ; and the words have 
no meaning except in that relation. 
Protagoras brings to view the sub- 
jective side of the same complex fact, 
of which Truth and Falsehood denote 
the objective side. He refuses to 
admit the object absolute—the pre- 
tended thing in ttself—Truth without 
a believer. His doctrine maintains 
the indefeasible and necessary involu- 
tion of the percipient mind in every 
perception; of the concipient mind in 
every conception; of the cognizant 
mind in every cognition. Farther : 


Subject: that every cognitum must 
have its cognoscens, and every cog- 
noscibile its cognitionts capax ; that 
the words have no meaning unless 
this be supposed ; that these two 
names designate two opposite poles 
or aspects of the indivisible fact of 
cognition—actual or potential—not 
two factors, which are in themselves 
separate or separable, and which 
come together to make a compound 
product. A man cannot in any case 
get clear of or discard his own mind 
as Subject. Self is necessarily omni- 
present, concerned in every moment 
of consciousness, &c.” Compare also 
c. Xxiv. p. 261. 
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universal Relativity. True belief and affirmation have 
no meaning except in relation to some believer, real 
or supposed ; true disbelief and negation have no mean- 
ing except in relation to some disbeliever, real or sup- 
posed. When a man affirms any proposition as true, 
he affirms only what he (perhaps with some other 
persons also) believes to be true, while others may 
perhaps disbelieve it as falsehood. Object and Subject 
are inseparably implicated: we may separate them by 
abstraction, and reason about each apart from the other ; 
but, as reality, they exist only locked up one with the 
other. 

That such is and always has been the state of 
the fact, in regard to truth and falsehood, belief and 
disbelief, is matter of notoriety: Protagoras not only 
accepts it as a fact, but formulates it as a theory. 
Instead of declaring that what he (or the oracle which 
he consults and follows) believes to be true, is absolute 
truth, while that which others believe, is truth rela- 
tively to them,—he lowers his own pretensions to a 
level with theirs. He professes to be a measure of 
truth only for himself, and for such as may be satisfied 
with the reasons that satisfy him. Amstotle complains 
that this theory discourages the search for truth as 
hopeless, not less than the chase after flying birds." 
But, however serious such discouragement may be, we 
do not escape the real difficulty of the search by setting 
up an abstract idol and calling it Absolute Truth, 
without either relativity or referee; while, if we enter, 
as sincere and bond fide enquirers, on the search for 
reasoned truth or philosophy, we shall find ourselves 
not departing from the Protagorean canon, but involun- 
tarily conforming to it. Aristotle, after having de- 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. v. p. 1009, b. 38. 
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clared that the Maxim of Contradiction was true beyond 
the possibility of deception,* but yet that there were 
several eminent philosophers who disallowed it, 1s forced 
to produce the best reasons in his power to remove 
their doubts and bring them round to his opinion. His 
reasons must be such as to satisfy not his own mind 
only, but the minds of opponents and indifferent au- 
ditors as referees. This is an appeal to other men, 
as judges each for himself and in his own case: it is 
a tacit recognition of the autonomy of each individual 
enquirer as a measure of truth to himself. In other 
words, it is a recognition of the Protagorean canon. 

We know little about the opinions of Protagoras ; 
but there was nothing in this canon necessarily at 
variance either with the Maxim of Contradiction or 
with that of Excluded Middle. Both Aristotle and 
Plato would have us believe that Protagoras was bound 
by his canon to declare every opinion to be alike false 
and true, because every opinion was believed by some 
and disbelieved by others.” But herein they misstate 
his theory. He did not declare any thing to be absolutely 
true, or to be absolutely false. Truth and Falsehood 
were considered by him as always relative to some 
referee, and he recognized no universal or infallible 
referee. In his theory the necessity of some referee 
was distinctly enunciated, instead of being put out of 
sight under an ellipsis, as in the received theories and 
practice. And this is exactly what Plato and Aristotle 
omit, when they refute him. He proclaimed that each 
man was a measure for himself alone, and that every 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iii. p. 1005, b. | ei kara Twavrés Tt} Katapyoat #} aro- 
11: BeBaordrn 8 apxn nacay, rept | ppoa evdexera, xabdmep avaykn rois 
hv ScaevoOnva: adivaroy. Tov Ipwraydpov Aéyovar Adyov. Com- 

> Plato, Thextét. pp. 171-179. | pare v. p. 1009, a. 6; viii. p. 1012, b. 
Aristot. Met. I. iv. p. 1007, b. 21: | 15, 
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opinion was true to the believer, false to the disbeliever ; 
while they criticize him as if he had said—Every opinion 
is alike true and false; thus leaving out the very 
qualification which forms the characteristic feature of 
his theory. They commit that fallacy which Plato 
shows up in the Euthydémus, and which Aristotle* 
numbers in his list of Fallacie Extra Dictionem, im- 
puting it asa vice to the Sophists: they slide a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. And it is remark- 
able that Aristotle, in one portion of his argument 
against “ [umo Mensura,” expressly admonishes the Pro- 
tagoreans that they must take care to adhere constantly 
to this qualified mode of enunciation ;» that they must 
not talk of apparent truth generally, but of truth as it 
appears to themselves or to some other persons, now or at 
a different time. Protagoras hardly needed such an 
admonition to keep to what is the key-note and cha- 
racteristic peculiarity of his own theory; since it is 
only by suppressing this peculiarity that his opponents 
make the theory seem absurd. He would by no 
means have disclaimed that consequence of his theory, 
which Aristotle urges against it as an irrefragable 
objection ; viz., that it makes every thing relative, 
and recognizes nothing as absolute. This is perfectly 
true, and constitutes its merit in the eyes of its 
supporters. 

Another argument of Aristotle® against the Pro- 
tagorean “ Homo Mensura”—That it implies in every 





* Aristot. Soph. El. p. 167, a.33;| tréxew Adyov afcovarv, dre ov rd 
Rhetoric. II. xxiv. p. 1402, a. 2-15. | @awvdpevov Exriwv, adAd rd Pavdpevoy 
Gonep kai eri tev éptorixav ro kata | @ paiverat xai dre gaiverac xai 7 Kal 
Ti Kai mpdos Tt Kat 17 Ov mpooTiOepeva | ds.—b. 1: GAN’ tows 1a Tour’ avdyxy 
wovet THY TUKOparriay. A€yeww Tois py Oe awopiay adAda Adyou 

> Aristot. Metaph. I. vi. p. 1011, | yapev A€yovoww, Gre odK Eotiw adnbes 
a. 21: 80 Kat vdaxréoy rois tiv | rovro, dAAa TOUT adnOEs. 
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affirming Subject an equal authority and equal title to 
credence, as compared with every other affirming Subject 
—I have already endeavoured to combat in my review 
of the Platonic Theetétus, where the same argument 
appears fully developed. The antithesis between Plato 
and Aristotle on one side, and Protagoras on the other, 
is indeed simply that between Absolute and Relative. 
The Protagorean doctrine is quite distinct from the 
other doctrines with which they jumble it together— 
from those of Herakleitus and Anaxagoras, and from 
the theory that Knowledge is sensible perception. The 
real opponents of the Maxim of Contradiction were 
Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Plato him- 
self as represented in some of his dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, Timzus, Republic, Sophistes. Each 
of these philosophers adopted a First Philosophy 
different from the others; but each also adopted one 
completely different from that of Aristotle, and not 
reconcileable with his logical canons. None of them 
admitted determinate and definable attributes belonging 
to determinate particular subjects, each with a certain 
measure of durability. 

Now the common speech of mankind throughout the 
Hellenic world was founded on the assumption of such 
fixed subjects and predicates, Those who wanted infor- 
mation for practical guidance or security, asked for it 
in this form; those who desired to be understood by 
others, and to determine the actions of others, adopted 
the like mode of speech. Information was given 
through significant propositions, which the questioner 
sought to obtain, and which the answer, if cognizant, 
enunciated : ¢.g., Theetétus is sitting down *—to repeat 
the minimum or skeleton of a proposition as given by 





* Plato, Sopbistes, pp. 262-263. 
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Plato, requiring both subject and~predicate in proper 
combination, to convey the meaning. Now the logical 
analysis, and the syllogistic precepts of Aristotle,— 
as well as his rhetorical and dialectical suggestions for 
persuading, for refuting, or for avoiding refutation— 
are all based upon the practice of common speech. In 
conversing (he says) it is impossible to produce and 
exhibit the actual objects signified; the speaker must 
be content with enunciating, instead thereof, the name 
significant of each.* The first beginning of rhetorical 
diction is, to speak good Greek:” the rhetor and the 
dialectician must dwell upon words, propositions, and 
opinions, not peculiar to such as have received special 
teaching, but common to the many and employed in 
familiar conversation; the auditors, to whom they 
address themselves, are assumed to be commonplace 
men, of fair average intelligence, but nothing beyond. 
Thus much of acquirement is imbibed by almost every 
one as he grows up, from the ordinary intercourse of 
society. The men of special instruction begin with it, 
as others do; but they also superadd other cognitions 
or accomplishments derived from peculiar teachers. 
Universally—both in the interior of the family, amidst 


* Aristot. Soph. El. p. 165, a, 5: ' a. 25: ddacnadias yap €orw 6 xara 
€mel yap ove écrw abra td mpaypata | Thy émiotnpny Adyos, Touro 8€ ddvuvaroy, 
BiareyerOar hépovras, ddda trois dvd- | GAN avdyrn dia tev Kowdy rroreicOac 
paow avri tay mpayparov xpopeba ! Tas tiotets Kat rous Adyous, Sowep 
ovpBdrors. kat év rois Tomtxots €A€yopev rept THs 

> Aristot. Rhet. III. v. p. 1407, | mpds rovs roddovs evrevgews.—p. 1357. 
a. 19: gore 8 dpxn mys Aekews TO | a. 1: €ore 8€ rd Epyov aurns mepi 
“EAAnvifecy. | Te rotourwy mepi Sv Bovdrevdpeba xal 

* Aristot. Rhet. I. i. p. 1854, a. 1: ! réyvas py Exopev, wal €y rois rotov- 
H pyropicn avriorpopds éors ty S1a- | ToWs dxpoarais of ov Suvavrat did sroA- 
Aexrinn’ aydédrepar yap wept rowovrey Adv cvvopay ovde AoyiferOar rdppwHey. 
Tiwey cic & Kowa tpémoy Tiva dray- ' —p. 13857, a, 11: 6 yap xpitms umo- 
Tov caTt yvopifery xai ovdenias emeory- | xetras elvat drAovs. Compare Topica, 
pys apwpiopevns: d10 kat mavres tpd- I. ii. p. 101, a. 26-36; Soph. El. xi. 
oy Tiva peréxovoty augoiw.—p. 1355, : p. 172, a. 80. 
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the unscientific multitude, and by the cultivated few— 
habitual speech was carried on through terms assuming 
fixed subjects and predicates. It was this recognized 
process, in its two varieties of Analytic and Dialectic, 
which Aristotle embraced in his logical theory, and to 
which he also adapted his First Philosophy. 

But the First Philosophy that preceded his, had 
not been so adapted. The Greek philosophers, who 
flourished before dialectical discussion had become 
active, during the interval between Thales and So- 
krates, considered Philosophy as one whole — rerum 
dimnarum et humanarum scientia—destined to render 
Nature or the Kosmos more or less intelligible. They 
took up in the gross all those vast problems, which 
the religious or mythological poets had embodied in 
divine genealogies and had ascribed to superhuman 
personal agencies. 

Thales and his immediate successors (like their pre- 
decessors the poets) accommodated their hypotheses to 
intellectual impulses and aspirations of their own; 
with little anxiety about giving satisfaction to others,” 
still less about avoiding inconsistencies or meeting 
objections. Each of them fastened upon some one 
grand and imposing generalization (set forth often in 
verse) which he stretched as far as it would go by 
various comparisons and illustrations, but without any 
attention or deference to adverse facts or reasonings. 
Provided that his general point of view was impressive 
to the imagination,” as the old religious scheme of per- 


* Aristot. Met. B. iv. p. 1000, a. | mérovbev.—Metaph. N. iv. p. 1091, 
9: of pév ovv epi ‘Haiodoyv xai | b. 1-15. 

mavres Goot Geddoyot pdvoyv ehpoyricay » This is strikingly expressed by a 
tov mOavov rou mpos avtous, nuay 8 | phrase of Aristotle about the Platonic 
a@Aty@pnoav’—kai yap dvrep oinbein | theory, Metaph. N. ili. p. 1090, a. 35: 
héyew div tis padtora Gpodoyoupevas | of 8€ xwpioTdov movouvTes, Gre emt TeY 
atr@, ‘EpmedoxAns, kat ovrés tavroy | aig@nta@y ovx tora Ta aftopata, adn- 
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sonal agencies was to the vulgar, he did not concern 
himself about the conditions of proof or disproof. The 
data of experience were altogether falsified (as by 
the Pythagoreans)* in order to accommodate them to 
the theory; or were set aside as deceptive and inex- 
plicable from the theory (as by both Parmenides and 
Herakleitus).° 

But these vague hypotheses became subjected to a 
new scrutiny, when the dialectical age of Zeno and 
Sokrates supervened. Opponents of Parmenides im- 
pugned his theory of Ens Unum Continuum Immobile, 
as leading to absurdities ; while his disciple Zeno replied, 
not by any attempt to disprove such allegations but, by 
showing that the counter-theory of Entia Plura Dis- 
continua Moventia, or Mutabilia, involved consequences 
yet more absurd.° In the acute dialectical warfare, to 
which the old theories thus stood exposed, the means 
of attack much surpassed those of defence; moreover, 
the partisans of Herakleitus despised all coherent argu- 
mentation, confining themselves to obscure oracular 
aphorisms and multiplied metaphors.* In point of fact, 
no suitable language could be found, consistently with 
common speech or common experience, for expanding 
in detail either the Herakleitean* or the Parmenidean 


On 8€ ra Aeydpeva Kai caivec Thy | €pécOat Hrroy avrois Em fh Td pyder-— 
Wuxny, elvai re trodapBSdvover Kai | Somep éx Hapéerpas pynpatioxsa alvey- 
xepiora elvat. parwdn dvaona@vres amorofevovar, Kay 

* Metaph. N. iii. p. 1090, a. 84: | rovrov (yrs Adyow AaBeiv, Ti eipyxey, 
€oixaot mepi GAAov ovpdvov Aéyey Kai | érépo wenAnger xawOs perwvopacpera, 


Geoparwy add’ ov tov aigbntav.— | mepaveis d€ ovderore ovdey mpds ovdeva 

Metaph. A. v. p. 986, a. 5; and De | atrap. 

Ceelo, II. xiii. p. 293, a. 25. ‘Ibid. p. 183, B: adda rv 
> Physic. I. ii.-iii. pp. 185-186. GAnv hovnv Gereov rois roy Adyoy 
* Plato, Parmenid. p. 128, D. Tourov Aéyovgty, @s viv ye mpos THY 


* Plato, Theetét. p. 179, E: mepi | airav trdbecw otk Exovos prpata, ei 
rouvrwy tav ‘Hpaxderelwy, — 1d ém- | py dpa r6 008 Srws padtora 8 otras 
peivas émi Adyw Kai epwrnpare kai | dy avrois dpporros, dreipov Aeyopevov. 
novxies €vy pépet amoxpivacba Kai Plato applies this remark to the 
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theory ; the former suppressing all duration and recog- 
nizing nothing but events—a perpetual stream of 
Fientia or interchange of Ens with Non-Ens; the latter 
discarding Non-Ens as unmeaning, and recognizing no 
real events or successions, but only Ens Unum per- 
petually lasting and unchangeable. The other physical 
hypotheses, broached by Pythagoras, Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras, and Demokritus, each altogether dis- 
cordant with the others, were alike imposing in their 
general enunciation and promise, alike insufficient 
when applied to common experience and detail. 

But the great development of Dialectic during the 
Sokratic age, together with the new applications made 
of it by Sokrates and the unrivalled acuteness with 
which he wielded it, altered materially the position of 
these physical theories. Sokrates was not ignorant 
of them ;* but he discouraged such studies, and turned 
attention to other topics. He passed his whole life in 
public and in indiscriminate conversation with every 
one. He deprecated astronomy and physics as unbe- 
coming attempts to pry into the secrets of the gods; 
who administered the general affairs of the Kosmos 
according to their own pleasure, and granted only, 
through the medium of prophecy or oracles, such special 
revelations as they thought fit. In his own discussions 
Sokrates dwelt only on matters of familiar conver- 
sation and experience—social, ethical, political, &c., 
such as were in every one’s mouth, among the daily 
groups of the market-place. These he declared to be 
the truly human topics’—the proper study of man- 


theory of Protagoras; but the remark | airav é¢oxéme: mérepd more vopuioay- 
belongs properly to thatof Herakleitus. | res ixavas 4bn rtavOpdmea cidevat 
* Xenophon, Mem. IV. vii. 5:| €pxovrat emi 1d mept trav rotovTwr 
KatTot ove ToUTwy ye aynxoos Ny. pporrifev, f Ta pev avOporea 
* Ibid. I. i. 12-16: Kat mp@rov pev | wapévres, ra 5¢€ Sada oxonovvres, 
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kind—upon which it was disgraceful to be ignorant, 
or to form untrue and inconsistent judgments. He 
found, moreover, that upon these topics no one supposed 
himself to be ignorant, or to require teaching. Every 
one gave confident opinions, derived from intercourse 
with society, embodied in the familiar words of the 
language, and imbibed almost unconsciously along with 
the meaning of these words. Now Sokrates not only 
disclaimed all purpose of teaching, but made ostentatious 
profession of his own ignorance. His practice was to 
ask information from others who professed to know; 
and with this view, to question them about the import 
of vulgar words with the social convictions contained 
in them." To the answers given he applied an acute 
cross-examination, which seldom failed to detect so 
much inconsistency and contradiction as to cover the 
respondent with shame, and to make him sensible that 
he was profoundly ignorant of matters which he had 
believed himself to know well. Sokrates declared, in 
his last speech before condemnation by the Athenian 
Dikasts, that such false persuasion of knowledge, com- 
bined with real ignorance, was universal among man- 
kind; and that the exposure thereof, as the great 
misguiding force of human life, had been enjoined upon 
him as his mission by the Delphian God.° 


Iyourrat Ta mpoonKxovra mparrewy.— 
auros 8€ wept trav avOpwreiwy det 
dceAeyero, oxomayv ri evoeBEes, Ti ace- 

’ é Ld > cd ’ 

Bes, ri xaddy, ri aioxpdy, ri Sixatoy, 

’ s a’ ‘ s é 
Ti ddtxov, ri cwppoovrn, ri pavia, ri 

4 , 9° A > é 
mods, Tt wodiTiKds, TL apyn avOparey, 

; > ’ 
ri apyxixds avOpwray, &c. 

Compare IV. vii. 2-9. 

* Xenoph. Memor. I. ii. 26-46; 
IIT. vi. 2-15; IV. ii; IV. vi. 1: 
OKOM@Y GUY TOIS TuVOvat Ti ExagToY 
ctr rav dvreav ovdénor eAnye.—l1V. 


iv. 9: dpxet yap ore Trav GdAwy 
karayeAGs, €pwray pev Kal eA€yyov 
mavras, atrés 3 ovdevi Oédov tréxew 
Adyov ovdé yvapnv arodaiverOa epi 
ovdevds.—Plato, Republic I. pp. 336- 
337; Thestét. p. 150 C. 

» Plato, Apol. Sokrat. pp. 22, 28, 
33: euot b€ rovro, as eyo gnu, 


mpootéraxtat umd rou Oeov mpdrrew 


Q > ~ N ® > Ud 
kal €x pavret@y kat é€ évurrviey cal 


mavtt rpén, @mrép tis more kal GAN 


‘ - A] U . 2 “ Ld 
Geia potpa avOpomy Kui Griovv mpoceé- 
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The peculiarities which Aristotle ascribes to Sokrates, 
are—that he talked upon ethical topics instead of phy- 
sical, that he fastened especially on the definitions of 
general terms, and that his discussions were inductive, 
bringing forward many analogous illustrative or pro- 
bative particulars to justify a true general proposition, 
and one or a few to set aside a false one.* This Sokratic 
practice is copiously illustrated both by Plato in many 
of his dialogues, and by Xenophon throughout all the 
Memorabilia.” In Plato, however, Sokrates is often 
introduced as spokesman of doctrines not his own; 
while in Xenophon we have before us the real 
man as he talked in the market-place, and apparently 
little besides. Xenophon very emphatically exhibits to 
us a point which in Plato’s Dialogues of Search is less 
conspicuously marked, though still apparent; viz., the 
power possessed by Sokrates of accommodating himself 
to the ordinary mind in all its varieties—his habit of 
dwelling on the homely and familiar topics of the 
citizen’s daily life—his constant appeal to small and 
even vulgar details, as the way of testing large and im- 
posing generalities.. Sokrates possessed to a surprising 





rate mparrey.—Plato, Sophist. pp. 
230-231 ; Menon, pp. 80, A., 84, B. 

Compare the analysis of the Platonic 
Apology in my work, ‘ Plato and the 
Other Companions of Sokrates,’ Vol. I. 
C. Vii. 

* Aristot. Metaph. M. iv. p. 1078, 
b. 28: dv0 ydp €orw & ris ay arodoin 
Swxpares Stxaiws, rovs tr émaxrixovs 
Adyous xal rd dpiferOar xaOddrov- rav- 
Ta yap €oTty Gudw rept apxny emarn- 
pens.—ib. A. vi. p. 987, b. 1: Zaxpd- 
rous O€ wept peyv ra Oca mpayparevo- 
pévou, rept d€ rns dAns puoews: ovber, 
€y pevrot rovrots TO KaGoXou (nrovvros 
kal mept dptopav emotncayros mpwrou 
rnv Siavoiay. 


» No portion of the Memorabilia 
illustrates this point better than the 
dialocue with Euthydémus, IV. vi. 

* Xenophon, Memor. IV. vi. 15: 
Orore 3€ atrés te TH Ady srefior, 
dia Ta padiora dpodoyoupéevwy éro- 
pevero, voui{wy ravrny rv dodadeay 
elvac Adyou: roryapody moAv pddtora 
by éym oida, Gre A€you, ros dxovovras 
dpodoyourras mapetxev> en S€ Kai 
"Opnpov to "Odvacet dvabeivac rd 
dopaAy propa eivat, os ixaydy avrov 
dvra ba rev SoxovvTwy rots avOpmmros 
yetv rovs Adyous. 

Compare ib. I. ii. 38; IV. iv. 6; 
also Plato, Thextétus, p. 147, A, B; 
Republic I. p. 338, C. 
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REVOLUTION WROUGHT BY SOKRATES. 
degree the art of selecting arguments really persuasive 
to ordinary non-theorizing men; so as often to carry 
their assent along with him, and still oftener to shake 
their previous beliefs, if unwarranted, or even if adopted 
by mere passive receptivity without preliminary re- 
flection and comparison. 

Without departing from Aristotle’s description, there- 
fore, we may conceive the change operated by Sokrates 
in philosophical discussion under a new point of view. 
In exchanging Physics for Ethics, 1t vulgarized both 
the topics and the talk of philosophy. Physical philo- 
sophy as it stood in the age of Sokrates (before Ari- 
stotle had broached his peculiar definition of Nature) 
was merely an obscure, semi-poetical, hypothetical Phi- 
losophia Prima,'* or rather Philosophia Prima and Philo- 
sophia Secunda blended in one. This is true of all its 
varieties,— of the Ionic philosophers as well as of 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, MHerakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedokles, and even Demokritus. Such philosophy, 
dimly enunciated and only half intelligible,” not merely 
did not tend to explain or clear up phenomenal expe- 
riences, but often added new difficulties of its own. 
It presented itself sometimes even as discrediting, 
overriding, and contradicting experience; but never 
as opening any deductive road from the Universal 
down to its particulars. Such theories, though in cir- 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iii. p. 1005, 
a. 31. 

» Ibid. A. x. p. 993, a. 15: perd- 
ACopern yap €ocxev n mpwrn didoo- 
gia wept mdvrwv, dre véa re Kar 
dpxas ovoa xai rd mparoy. 

* Ibid. a. i. p. 993, b. 6: ro GAop 
Te €xew kat pépos py Svvacba dndot 
TO xaXeroy aurns (Tis wept THs GAn- 
Ocias Gewpias). 

Alexander 


ap. Schol. p. 104, 


Bonitz: eis €yvovay pév rou dAov kai 
€xiotragw mdyras edbeiv, pndev 8e 
péepos abrns e€axpiBacacba dummOjvat, 
8nrot rd yaXerdv avrijs. 

Aristotle indicates how much the 
Philosophia Prima of his earlier pre- 
decessors was uncongenial to and at 
variance with phenomenal experience 
—Metaphys. A. v. p. 986, b. 31. 

To shape their theories in such a 
way—ra dawodpeva ei pedAree Tis amo- 
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culation among a few disciples and opponents, were 
foreign and unsuitable to the talk of ordinary men. 
To pass from these cloudy mysteries to social topics and 
terms which were in every one’s mouth, was the im- 
portant revolution in philosophy introduced in the age 
of Sokrates, and mainly by him. 

The drift of the Sokratic procedure was to bring 
men into the habit of defining those universal terms 
which they had hitherto used undefined, the defi- 
nitions being verified by induction of particulars as the 
ultimate authority. It was a procedure built upon 
common speech, but improving on common speech ; 
the talk of every man being in propositions, each in- 
cluding a subject and predicate, but neither subject 
nor predicate being ever defined. It was the mission 
of Sokrates to make men painfully sensible of that 
deficiency, as well as to enforce upon them the in- 
ductive evidence by which alone it could be rectified. 
Now the Analytic and Dialectic of Aristotle grew 
directly out of this Sokratic procedure, and out of the 
Platonic dialogues in so far as they enforced and illus- 
trated it. When Sokrates had supplied the negative 
stimulus and indication of what was amiss, together 
with the appeal to Induction as final authority, Ari- 
stotle furnished, or did much to furnish, the positive 
analysis and complementary precepts, necessary to clear 
up, justify, and assure the march of reasoned truth." 





ddmcew (Metaphys. A. viii. p. 1073, b. | analysis of Aristotle presuppose and 
36), was an obligation which philo- | recognize the Sokratic procedure, 
sophers hardly felt incumbent on | yet, if we read the Xenophontic Me- 
them prior to the Aristotelian age. | morabilia, lV. vii., and compare there- 
Compare Simplikius (ad Aristot. | with the first two chapters of Ari- 
Physic. I.), p. 328, a. 1-26, Schol. | stotle’s Metaphysica, in which he 
Br.; Schol. (ad Aristot. De Ccelo | describes and extols Phtlosophia 
III. i.) p. 509, a. 26-p, 510, a. 13. Prima, we shall sce how radically 

* Though the theorizing and the | antipathetic were the two points of 
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What Aristotle calls the syllogistic principia, or the 
principles of syllogistic demonstration, are nothing else 
than the steps towards reasoned truth, and the pre- 
cautions against those fallacious appearances that simu- 
late it. The steps are stated in their most general 
terms, as involving both Deduction and Induction; 
though in Aristotle we find the deductive portion copi- 
ously unfolded and classified, while Induction, though 
recognized as the only verifying foundation of the 
whole, is left without expansion or illustration. 

If we go through the Sokratic conversations as re- 
ported in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, we shall find 
illustration of what has been just stated: we shall see 
Sokrates recognizing and following the common speech 
of men, in propositions combining subject and predi- 
cate; but trying to fix the meaning of both these terms, 
and to test the consistency of the universal predications 
by appeal to particulars. The syllogizing and the in- 
ductive processes are exhibited both of them in actual 
work on particular points of discussion. Now on these 
processes Aristotle brings his analysis to bear, eliciting 
and enunciating in general terms their principia and 
their conditions. We have seen that he expressly de- 
clares the analysis of these principia to belong to First 
Philosophy.* And thus it is that First Philosophy as 
conceived by Aristotle, acknowledges among its fun- 
damenta the habits of common Hellenic speech ; subject 


view : Sokrates confining himself to jealousy ascribed to the Gods, &c., 
practical results—péype rov a@edc- ' is almost a reply to the opinion ex- 
pou; Aristotle extolling Philosophia | pressed by Sokrates, that a man by 
Prima, because it soars above prac- | such overweening researches brought 
tical results, and serves as its own | upon himself the displeasure of the 
reward, elevating the philosopher to a | Gods, as prying into their secrets (Xen. 
partial communion with the contem- | Mem. IV. vii. 6; I. i. 12), 

plative self-sufficiency of the Gods.: * Aristot. Metaph. LP. iii, p. 1005, 
Indeed the remark of Aristotle, p. | a. 19-b. 11. 

983, a. 1-6, denying altogether the _ 


VOL. II. M 
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only to correction and control by the Sokratic cross- 
examining and testing discipline. He stands distin- 
guished among the philosophers for the respectful 
attention with which he collects and builds upon the 
beliefs actually prevalent among mankind.* Herein as 
well as in other respects his First Philosophy not only 
differed from that of all the pre-Sokratic philosophers 
(such as Herakleitus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, &c.) by 
explaining the principia of Analytic and Dialectic as 
well as those of Physics and Physiology, but it also 
differed from that of the post-Sokratic and semi-Sokratic 
Plato, by keeping up a closer communion both with So- 
krates and with common speech. Though Plato in his 
Dialogues of Search appears to apply the inductive disci- 
pline of Sokrates, and to handle the Universal as referable 
to and dependent upon its particulars; yet the Platonic 
Philosophia Prima proceeds upon a view totally dif- 
ferent. Itis a fusion of Parmenides with Herakleitus ;> 
divorcing the Universal altogether from its particulars ; 
treating the Universal as an independent reality and as 
the only permanent reality; neglecting the particulars 
as sO many unreal, evanescent, ever-changing copies or 
shadows thereof. Aristotle expressly intimates his dis- 
sent from the divorce or separation thus introduced by 


* See Aristot. De Divinat. per Som- | by Aristotle: that it also included an 
num, i. p. 462, b. 15; De Ceclo, I. iii. | intimate conjunction or fusion of Par- 
p. 270, b. 3, 20; Metaphys. A. ii. p. | menides with Herakleitus is made 


982, a. 4-14. Alexander ap. Scholia, 
p- 525, b. 36, Br.: év maow €Oos dei 
Tais Kowvais xat duotxais rav dvépw- 
gov mpornYeow dpxais eis ta decx- 
yipeva mpds avrov xpncGat. 

> Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 987, a. 
32; M. iv. p. 1078, b. 12. That 
Plato’s Philosophia Prima involved a 
partial coincidence with that of Hera- 


kleitus is here distinctly announced | 


out in the ingenious Dissertation of 
Herbart, De Platonici Systematis Fun- 
damento, Gottingen (1805), which 
winds up with the following epigram- 
matic sentence as result (p. 50) :— 
“ Divide Heracliti yéveow ovcia Par- 
menidis, et habebis Ideas Platonicas.” 
Compare Plato, Republic VII. p. 515, 
seq. 
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Plato. He proclaims his adherence to the practice of 
Sokrates, which kept the two elements together, and 
which recognized particulars as the ultimate reality 
and test for the Universal.* Upon this doctrine his 
First Philosophy is built; being distinguished hereby 
from all the other varieties broached by either his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. 

The Maxim of Contradiction, which Aristotle pro- 
claims as the first and firmest principium of syllogizing, 
may be found perpetually applied to particular cases 
throughout the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the 
Sokratic dialogues of Plato. Indeed the Elenchus for 
which Sokrates was so distinguished, is nothing more 
than an ever-renewed and ingenious application of it; 
illustrating the painful and humiliating effect produced 
even upon common minds by the shock of a plain 
contradiction, when a respondent, having at first con- 
fidently laid down some universal affirmative, finds 
himself unexpectedly compelled to admit, in some par- 
ticular case, the contradictory negative. As against 
a Herakleitean, who saw no difficulty in believing both 
sides of the contradiction to be true at once, the So- 
kratic Elenchus would have been powerless. What 
Aristotle did was, to abstract and elicit the general 
rules of the process; to classify propositions according 
to their logical value, in such manner that he could 
formulate clearly the structure of the two propositions 
between which an exact contradictory antithesis sub- 
sisted. The important logical distinctions between pro- 


* Aristot. Mctaph. M. iv. p. 1078, | domep ev rois umpocbev eAeyoper, 
b. 17, seq.; ix. p. 1086, a. 37: ra | éximmoe pev Zwxparns 81a rovs épic- 
pév ovv év Tots aigOnrois Kad éxacra | povs, ov pny éxopicé ye trav xa? 
pei» évdpsCov (Platonici) xat pévery | exacrov. xat rovro cpOas évdénoey ov 
ovbey avtay, rd 8€ xabddov apd ravra | ywpicas. 
elvai re Kai €repov Tt elvas. roto 6’, 
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positions contradictory and propositions contrary, was 
first clearly enunciated by Aristotle; and, until this 
had been done, the Maxim of Contradiction could not 
have been laid down in a defensible manner. Indeed 
we may remark that, while this Maxim is first promul- 
gated as a formula of First Philosophy in Book I. of 
the Metaphysica, it had already been tacitly assumed 
and applied by Aristotle throughout the De Interpre- 
tatione, Analytica, and Topica, as if it were obvious 
and uncontested. The First Philosophy of Aristotle 
was adapted to the conditions of ordinary colloquy as 
amended and tested by Sokrates, furnishing the theo- 
retical basis of his practical Logic. 

But, as Aristotle tells us, there were several philo- 
sophers and dialecticians who did not recognize the 
Maxim; maintaining that the same proposition might 
be at once true and false—that it was possible for the 
same thing both to be and not to be. How is he 
to deal with these opponents? He admits that he 
cannot demonstrate the Maxim against them, and 
that any attempt to do this would involve Petitio 
Princip. But he contends for the possibility of de- 
monstrating it in a peculiar way—refutatively or indi- 
rectly; that is, provided that the opponents can be 
induced to grant (not indeed the truth of any propo- 
sition, to the exclusion of its contradictory antithesis, 
which concession he admits would involve Petitio 
Princip, but) the fixed and uniform signification of 
terms and propositions. Aristotle contends that the 
opponents ought to grant thus much, under penalty of 
being excluded from discussion as incapables or mere 
plants.» I do not imagine that the opponents them- 
selves would have felt obliged to grant as much as 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iv. p. 1006, a. 11, seq. . 
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he here demands. The onus probandi lay upon him, 
as advancing a positive theory; and he would have 
found his indirect or refutative demonstration not more 
available in convincing them than a direct or ordinary 
demonstration. Against respondents who proclaim as 
their thesis the negative of the Maxim of Contradiction, 
refutation and demonstration are equally impossible. 
No dialectical discussion could ever lead to any result ; 
for you can never prove more against them than what 
their own thesis unequivocally avows. As against 
Herakleitus and Anaxagoras, I do not think that Ari- 
stotle’s qualified vindication of the Maxim has any 
effective bearing. 

But Aristotle is quite right in saying that neither 
dialectical debate nor demonstration can be carried on 
unless terms and propositions be defined, and unless to 
each term there be assigned one special signification, 
or a limited number of special significations—excluding 
a certain number of others. This demand for defini- 
tions, and also the multiplied use of inductive in- 
terrogations, keeping the Universal implicated with 
and dependent upon its particulars—are the innova- 
tions which Aristotle expressly places to the credit of 
Sokrates. The Sokratic Elenchus operated by first ob- 
taining from the respondent a definition, and then 
testing it through a variety of particulars: when the 
test brought out a negative as against the pre-asserted 
affirmative, the contradiction between the two was felt 
as an intellectual shock by the respondent, rendering it 
impossible to believe both at once; and the unrivalled 
acuteness of Sokrates was exhibited in rendering such 
shock peculiarly pungent and humiliating. But the 
Sokratic Elenchus presupposes this psychological fact, 


* Aristot. Metaph. I. iv. p. 1006, a. 26: dvatpay ydp Adyov Umropever Adyov. 
—p- 1008, a. 30. 
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common to most minds, ordinary as well as superior,— 
the intellectual shock felt when incompatible beliefs are 
presented to the mind at once. If the collocutors of 
Sokrates had not been so constituted by nature, the 
magic of his colloquy would have been unfelt and in- 
operative. Against a Herakleitean, who professed to 
feel no difficulty in believing both sides of a contradiction 
at once, he could have effected nothing: and if not he, 
still less any other dialectician. Proof and disproof, 
as distinguished one from the other, would have had 
no meaning’; dialectical debate would have led to no 
result. 

Thus, then, although Aristotle was the first to enun- 
ciate the Maxim of Contradiction in general terms, after 
having previously originated that logical distinction of 
contrary and contradictory Propositions and doctrine of 
legitimate Antiphasis which rendered such enunciation 
possible,—yet, when he tries to uphold it against dissen- 
tients, it cannot be said that he has correctly estimated 
the logical position of those whom he was opposing, or 
the real extent to which the defence of the Maxim can 
be carried without incurring the charge of Petitio Prin- 
cipit. As against Protagoras, no defence was needed, for 
the Protagorean “ Homo Mensura”’ is not incompatible 
with the Maxim of Contradiction; while, as against He- 
rakleitus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c., no defence was 
practicable, and the attempt of Aristotle to construct 
one appears to me a failure. All that can be really 
done in the way of defence is, to prove the Maxim in 
its general enunciation by an appeal to particular cases : 
if your opponent is willing to grant these particular 
cases, you establish the general Maxim against him by 
way of Induction ; if he will not grant them, you can- 
not prove the general Maxim at all. Suppose you 
are attempting to prove to an Herakleitean that an 
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universal affirmative and its contradictory particular 
negative cannot be both true at once. You begin by 
asking him about particular cases, Whether it is possible 
that the two propositions—All men are mortal, and, 
Some men are not mortal—can both be true at once? If 
he admits that these two propositions cannot both be true 
at once, if he admits the like with regard to other similar 
pairs of contradictories, and if he can suggest no similar 
pair in which both propositions are true at once, then 
you may consider yourself as having furnished a sufh- 
cient inductive proof, and you may call upon him to admit 
the Maxim of Contradiction in its general enunciation. 
But, if he will not admit it in the particular cases which 
you tender, or if, while admitting it in these, he him- 
self can tender other cases in which he considers it 
inadmissible, then you have effected nothing sufficient 
to establish the general Maxim against him. The case 
1s not susceptible of any other or better proof. It is in 
vain that Aristotle tries to diversify the absurdity, and 
to follow it out into collateral absurd consequences. If 
the Herakleitean does not feel any repulsive shock of 
contradiction in a definite particular case, if he directly 
announces that he believes the two propositions to be 
both at once true, then the collateral inconsistencies 
and derivative absurdities, which Aristotle multiplies 
against him, will not shock him more than the direct 
contradiction in its naked form. Neither the general 
reasoning of Aristotle, nor the Elenchus of Sokrates 
brought to bear in particular cases, would make any 
impression upon him; since he will not comply with 
either of the two conditions required for the Sokratic 
Elenchus: he will neither declare definitions, nor give 
suitable point and sequence to inductive interrogatories, 

Nor is anything gained, as Aristotle supposes, by 
reminding the Herakleitean of his own practice in the 
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daily concerns of life and in conversation with common 
persons: that he feeds himself with bread to-day, in 
the confidence that it has the same properties as it had 
yesterday ;* that, if he wishes either to give or to obtain 
information, the speech which he utters or that which 
he acts upon must be either affirmative or negative. 
He will admit that he acts in this way, but he will tell 
you that he has no certainty of being right; that the 
negative may be true as well as the affirmative. He 
will grant that there is an inconsistency between such 
acts of detail and the principles of the Herakleitean 
doctrine, which recognize no real stability of any thing, 
but only perpetual flux or process; but inconsistency 
in detail will not induce him to set aside his principles. 
The truth is, that neither Herakleitus, nor Parmenides, 
nor Anaxagoras, nor Pythagoras, gave themselves much 
trouble to reconcile Philosophy with facts of detail. 
Each fastened upon some grand and impressive pri- 
mary hypothesis, illustrated it by a few obvious facts 
in harmony therewith, and disregarded altogether the 
mass of contradictory facts. That a favourite hypo- 
thesis should contradict physical details, was noway 
shocking to them. Both the painful feeling accom- 
panying that shock, and the disposition to test the value 
of the hypothesis by its consistency with inductive 
details, became first developed and attended to in the 
dialectical age, mainly through the working of Sokrates. 
The Analytic and the First Philosophy of Aristotle 
were constructed after the time of Sokrates, and with 
regard, in a very great degree, to the Sokratic tests and 
conditions—to the indispensable necessity for definite 
subjects and predicates, capable of standing the inductive 
scrutiny of particulars, In this respect the Philosophia 


* Aristot. Metaph. K. vi. p. 1063, a. 31. 
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Prima of Aristotle stands distinguished from that of 
any of the earlier philosophers, and even from that 
of Plato. He departed from Plato by recognizing the 
Hoc Aliquid or the definite Individual, with its essential 
Predicates, as the foundation of the Universal, and by 
applying his analytical factors of Form and Matter to 
the intellectual generation of the Individual (76 sivodov 
—ro ovvaydorepov) ; and thus he devised a First Philo- 
sophy conformable to the habits of common speech as 
rectified by the critical scrutiny of Sokrates. We shall 
see this in the next Chapter. * * * * 


[The Author’s MS. breaks off here. What follows on the next page, as 
Chapter XII., is the exposition of Aristotle’s Psychology, originally contri- 
buted to the third edition of Professor Bain’s work ‘'The Senses and the 
Intellect,’ in 1868.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DE ANIMA, ETC. 


To understand Aristotle’s Psychology, we must look at 
it in comparison with the views of other ancient Greek 
philosophers on the same subject, as far as our know- 
ledge will permit. Of these ancient philosophers, none 
have been preserved to us except Plato, and to a certain 
extent Epikurus, reckoning the poem of Lucretius as 
a complement to the epistolary remnants of Epikurus 
himself. The predecessors of Aristotle (apart from 
Plato) are known only through small fragments from 
themselves, and imperfect notices by others; among 
which notices the best are from Aristotle himself. 

In the Timzus of Plato we find Psychology, in a 
very large and comprehensive sense, identified with 
Kosmology. The Kosmos, a scheme of rotatory spheres, 
has both a soul and a body: of the two, the soul is the 
prior, grander, and predominant, though both of them 
are constructed or put together by the Divine Architect 
or Demiurgus. The kosmical soul, rooted at the 
centre, and stretched from thence through and around 
the whole, is endued with self-movement, and with the 
power of initiating movement in the kosmical body ; 
moreover, being cognitive as well as motive, it includes 
in itself three ingredients mixed together :—(1) The 
Same—the indivisible and unchangeable essence of 
Ideas; (2) The Diverse—the Plural—the divisible 
bodies or elements; (3) A Compound, formed of both 
these ingredients melted into one. As the kosmical 
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soul is intended to know all the three—Jdem, Diversum, 
and Idem with Diversum in one, so it must comprise 
in its own nature all the three ingredients, according to 
the received Axiom—Like knows like—Like is known 
by like. The ingredients are blended together accord- 
ing to a scale of harmonic proportion. The element 
Idem is placed in an even and undivided rotation of the 
outer or sidereal sphere of the Kosmos; the element 
Diversum is distributed among the rotations, all oblique, 
of the seven interior planetary spheres, that is, the five 
planets, with the Sun and Moon. Impressions of iden- 
tity and diversity, derived either from the ideal and 
indivisible, or from the sensible and divisible, are thus 
circulated by the kosmical soul throughout its own 
entire range, pet without either voice or sound. Reason 
and Science are propagated by the circle of Idem: 
Sense and Opinion, by those of Diversum. When these 
last-mentioned circles are in right movement, the 
opinions circulated are true and trustworthy.* 

It is thus that Plato begins his Psychology with 
Kosmology: the Kosmos is in his view a divine 
immortal being or animal, composed of a spherical 
rotatory body and a rational soul, cognitive as well as 
motive. Among the tenants of this Kosmos are in- 
cluded, not only gods, who dwell in the peripheral or 
celestial regions, but also men, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fishes. These four inhabit the more central or lower 
regions of air, earth, and water. In describing men and 
the inferior animals, Plato takes his departure from the 
divine Kosmos, and proceeds downwards by successive 
stages of increasing degeneracy and corruption. The 
cranium of man was constructed as a little Kosmos, 


* See this doctrine of the Timzus more fully expounded in ‘Plato and 
the Other Companions of Sokrates,’ III. xxxvi. pp. 250-256, seq. 
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including in itself an immortal rational soul, composed 
of the same materials, though diluted and adulterated, 
as the kosmical soul; and moving with the like rota- 
tions, though disturbed and irregular, suited to a rational 
soul. This cranium, for wise purposes which Plato 
indicates, was elevated by the gods upon a tall body, 
with attached limbs for motion in different directions— 
forward, backward, upward, downward, to the right 
and left." Within this body were included two inferior 
and mortal souls: one in the thoracic region near the 
heart, the other lower down, below the diaphragm, in 
the abdominal region; but both of them fastened or 
rooted in the spinal marrow or cord, which formed a 
continuous line with the brain above. These two souls 
were both emotional; the higher or thoracic soul being 
the seat of courage, energy, anger, &c., while to the 
lower or abdominal soul belonged appetite, desires, love 
of gain, &c. Both of them were intended as companions 
and adjuncts, yet in the relation of dependence and 
obedience, to the rational soul in the cranium above; 
which, though unavoidably debased and perturbed by 
such unworthy companionship, was protected partially 
against the contagion by the difference of location, the 
neck being built up as an isthmus of separation between 
the two. The thoracic soul, the seat of courage, was 
placed nearer to the head, in order that it might be the 
medium for transmitting influence from the cranial soul 
above, to the abdominal soul below; which last was at 
once the least worthy and the most difficult to control. 
The heart, being the initial point of the veins, received 
the orders and inspirations of the cranial soul, trans- 
mitting them onward through its many blood-channels 
to all the sensitive parts of the body; which were thus 


* Plato, Timzus, p 44, E. ; ‘ Plato and Other Comp. of Sokr.’, II]. xxxvi. p. 264. 
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rendered obedient, as far as possible, to the authority of 
man’s rational nature." The unity or communication 
of the three souls was kept up through the continuity of 
the cerebro-spinal column. 

But, though by these arrangements the higher soul 
in the cranium was enabled to control to a certain 
extent its inferior allies, it was itself much disturbed 
and contaminated by their reaction. The violence of 
passion and appetite, the constant processes of nutrition 
and sensation pervading the whole body, the multi- 
farious movements of the limbs and trunk, in all 
varieties of direction,—these causes all contributed to 
agitate and to confuse the rotations of the cranial soul, 
perverting the arithmetical proportions and harmony 
belonging to them. The circles of Same and Diverse 
were made to convey false information; and the soul, 
for some time after its first junction with the body, 
became destitute of intelligence.” In mature life, 
indeed, the violence of the disturbing causes abates, and 
the man may become more and more intelligent, espe- 
cially if placed under appropriate training and education. 
But in many cases no such improvement took place, 
and the rational soul of man was irrecoverably spoiled ; 
so that new and worse breeds were formed, by successive 
steps of degeneracy. The first stage, and the least 
amount of degeneracy, was exhibited in the formation 
of woman; the original type of man not having included 
diversity of sex. By farther steps of degradation, 1n 
different ways, the inferior animals were formed—birds, 
quadrupeds, and fishes® In each of these, the rational 
soul became weaker and worse; its circular rotations 


* Plato, Timens, p. 70; ‘Plato | ‘Plato and Other Comp 
and Other Comp. of Sokr.’, III. pp. | III. pp. 262-264. a: 
271-272, Plato, Timeus p,# 

* Plato, Timaus, pp. 43-44; | Other Comp. of , 
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ceased with the disappearance of the spherical cranium, 
and animal appetites with sensational agitations were 
left without control. As man, with his two emotional 
souls and body joined on to the rational soul and cranium, 
was a debased copy of the perfect rational soul and 
spherical body of the divine Kosmos, so the other 
inhabitants of the Kosmos proceeded from still farther 
debasement and disrationalization of the original type 
of man. 

Such is the view of Psychology given by Plato in 
the Timeus; beginning with the divine Kosmos, and 
passing downwards from thence to the triple soul of 
-man, as well as to the various still lower successors 
of degenerated man. It is to be remarked that Plato, 
though he puts soul as prior to body in dignity and 
power, and as having for its functions to control and 
move body, yet always conceives soul as attached to 
body, and never as altogether detached, not even in the 
divine Kosmos. The soul, in Plato’s view, is self- 
moving and self-moved: it is both Prmum Mobile in 
itself, and Primum Movens as to the body ; it has itself 
the corporeal properties of being extended and moved, 
and it has body implicated with it besides. 

The theory above described, in so far as it attributes 
to the soul rational constituent elements (ddem, Diver- 
sum), continuous magnitude, and circular rotations, was 
pecuhar to Plato, and is criticized by Aristotle as the 
peculiarity of his master." But several other philo- 
sophers agreed with Plato in considering self-motion, 
together with motive causality and faculties perceptive 
and cognitive, to be essential characteristics of soul. 
Alkmeon declared the soul to be in perpetual motion, 
like all the celestial bodies; hence it was also immortal, 





* Aristot. De Anima, I. iii. p. 407, a. 2. 
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as they were.* Herakleitus described it as the subtlest 
of elements, and as perpetually fluent; hence it was 
enabled to know other things, all of which were in flux 
and change. Diogenes of Apollonia affirmed that the 
element constituent of soul was air, at once mobile, all- 
penetrating, and intelligent. Demokritus declared that 
among the infinite diversity of atoms those of spherical 
figure were the constituents both of the element fire 
and of the soul: the spherical atoms were by reason of 
their figure the most apt and rapid in moving; it was 
their nature never to be at rest, and they imparted 
motion to everything else.” Anaxagoras affirmed soul 
to be radically and essentially distinct from every thing — 
else, but to be the great primary source of motion, and 
to be endued with cognitive power, though at the same 
time not suffering impressions from without.© Empe- 
dokles considered soul to be a compound of the four 
elements—fire, water, air, earth; with love and hatred 
as principles of motion, the former producing aggre- 
gation of elements, the latter, disgregation : by means 
of each element the soul became cognizant of the like 
element in the Kosmos. Some Pythagoreans looked 
upon the soul as an aggregate of particles of extreme 
subtlety, which pervaded the air and were in perpetual 
agitation. Other Pythagoreans, however, declared it 
to be an harmonious or proportional mixture of contrary 
elements and qualities; hence its universality of cog- 
nition, extending to all." 

A peculiar theory was delivered by Xenokrates (who, 
having been fellow-pupil with Aristotle under Plato, 
afterwards conducted the Platonic School, during all 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. ii. p. 405, a, 29. 
* Ibid. p. 404, a. 8; p. 405, a. 22; p. 406, b. 17. 
* Ibid. p. 405, a. 13, b. 19. * Ibid. p. 404, a. 16; p. 407, b. 27. 
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the time that Aristotle taught at the Lykeium), which 
Aristotle declares to involve greater difficulty than 
any of the others. -Xenokrates described the soul as 
“a number (a monad or indivisible unit) moving 
itself.”* He retained the self-moving property which 
Plato had declared to be characteristic of the soul, while 
he departed from Plato’s doctrine of a soul with con- 
tinuous extension. He thus fell back upon the Pytha- 
gorean idea of number as the fundamental essence. 
Aristotle impugns, as alike untenable, both the two 
properties here alleged—number and self-motion. If 
the monad both moves and is moved (he argues), it 
cannot be indivisible; if it be moved, it must have 
position, or must be a point; but the motion of a point 
is a line, without any of that variety that constitutes 
life. How can the soul be a monad? or, if it be, what 
difference can exist between one soul and another, since 
monads cannot differ from each other except in position ? 
How comes it that some bodies have souls and others 
not? and how, upon this theory, can we explain the fact 
that many animated bodies, both plants and animals, 
will remain alive after being divided, the monadic soul 
thus exhibiting itself as many and diverse? Besides, 
the monad set up by Xenokrates is hardly distin- 
guishable from the highly attenuated body or spherical 
atom recognized by Demokritus as the origin or begin- 
ning of bodily motion.” 

These and other arguments are employed by Aristotle 
to refute the ‘theory of Xenokrates. In fact, he rejects 
all the theories then current. After cane dismissed 
the self-motor doctrine, he proceeds to impugn the views 
of those who declared the soul to be a compound of all 
the four elements, in order that they might account for 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. iv. p. 408, b. 82. > Ibid. p. 409, b. 12, 
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its percipient and cognitive faculties upon the maxim 
then very generally admitted*—That like is perceived 
and known by like. This theory, the principal cham- 
pion of which was Empedokles, appears to Aristotle 
inadmissible. You say (he remarks) that like knows 
like; how does this consist with your other doctrine, 
that like cannot act upon, or suffer from, like, especially 
as you consider that both in perception and in cognition 
the percipient and cognizant suffers or is acted upon ?? 
Various parts of the cognizant subject, such as bone, 
hair, ligaments, &c., are destitute of perception and 
cognition ; how then can we know anything about bone, 
hair, and ligaments, since we cannot know them by 
like?° Suppose the soul to be compounded of all the 
four elements; this may explain how it comes to know 
the four elements, themselves, but not how it comes to 
know all the combinations of the four; now innumerable 
combinations of the four are comprised among the 
cognita. We must assume that the soul contains in 
itself not merely the four elements, but also the laws or 
definite proportions wherein they can combine; and 
this is affirmed by no one.* Moreover, Ens is an equi- 
vocal, or at least a multivocal, term; there are Entia 
belonging to each of the ten Categories. Now the 
soul cannot include in itself all the ten, for the different 
Categories have no elements in common; in whichever 
Category you rank the soul, it will know (by virtue of 
likeness) the cognita belonging to that category, but it 
will not know the cognita belonging to the other nine.° 
Besides, even if we grant that the soul includes all the 
four elements, where is the cementing principle that 
combines all the four into one? The elements are 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. v. p. 409, b. 29. » Ibid. p 410, a. 26. 
© Ibid. a. 30. * Ibid. p. 409, b. 28; p. 410,a.12.  ° Ibid. p. 410, a. 20 
VOL. II. N 
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merely matter; and what holds them together must be 
the really potent principle of soul; but of this no 
explanation is given." 

Some philosophers have assumed (continues Aristotle) 
that soul pervades the whole Kosmos and its elements; 
and that it is inhaled by animals in respiration along 
with the air.” They forget that all plants, and even 
some animals, live without respiring at all; moreover, 
upon this theory, air and fire also, as possessing soul, 
and what is said to be a better soul, ought ‘a the phrase 
were permitted) to be regarded as animals. The soul 
of air or fire must be homogeneous in its parts; the 
souls of animals are not homogeneous, but involve 
several distinct parts or functions. The soul perceives, 
cogitates, opines, feels, desires, repudiates; farther, it 
moves the body locally, and brings about the growth 
and decay of the body. Here we have a new mystery :? 
—Is the whole soul engaged in the performance of 
each of these functions, or has it a separate part exclu- 
sively consecrated to each? If so, how many are the 
parts? Some philosophers (Plato among them) declare 
the soul to be divided, and that one part cogitates and 
cognizes, while another part desires. But upon that 
supposition what is it that holds these different parts 
together? Certainly not the body (which is Plato’s 
theory); on the contrary, it is the soul that holds 
together the body; for, as soon as the soul is gone, the 
body rots and disappears.° If there be any thing that 
keeps together the divers parts of the soul as one, that 
something must be the true and fundamental soul; 
and we ought not to speak of the soul as having parts, 


* Aristot. De Anim&, I. v. p. 410, | pare the doctrine of Demokritus. 

b. 10. * Aristot. De Anima, I, v. p. 411, 
» Ibid. ii. p. 404, a. 9: rov (Hv a. 1, 8, 16. 

Spow elvas thy avarvony, &c. Com-| ¢ Ibid. a. 30. * Ibid. b. 8. 
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but as essentially one and indivisible, with several 
distinct faculties. Again, if we are to admit parts of 
the soul, does each part hold together a special part 
of the body, as the entire soul holds together the entire 
body? This seems impossible; for what part of the 
body can the Noiis or Intellect (¢.g.) be imagined to 
hold together? And, besides, several kinds of plants 
and of animals may be divided, yet so that each of the 
separate parts shall still continue to live; hence it is 
plain that the soul in each separate part is complete 
and homogeneous." 

Aristotle thus rejects all the theories proposed by 
antecedent philosophers, but more especially the two 
following :—That the soul derives its cognitive powers 
from the fact of being compounded of the four elements ; 
That the soul is self-moved. He pronounces it incor- 
rect to say that the soul is moved at all.” He farther 
observes that none of the philosophers have kept in 
view either the full meaning or all the varieties of soul ; 
and that none of these defective theories suffices for the 
purpose that every good and sufficient theory ought to 
gerve, viz., not merely to define the essence of the soul, 
but also to define it in such a manner that the con- 
comitant functions and affections of the soul shall all 
be deducible from it. Lastly, he points out that most 
of his predecessors had considered that the prominent 
characteristics of soul were—to be motive and to be 
percipient :* while, in his opinion, neither of these two 
characteristics is universal or fundamental. 

Aristotle requires that a good theory of the soul 
shall explain alike the lowest vegetable soul, and the 


® Aristot. De Anima, I. v. p. 411, b. 15-27. > Ibid. a. 25. 
* Ibid. i. p. 402, b. 16, seq.; v. p. 409, b, 15. 
* Ibid. ii. p. 403. b. 30. 
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highest functions of the human or divine soul. And, in 
commenting on those theorists who declared that the 
essence of soul consisted in movement, he remarks that 
their theory fails altogether in regard to the Nois (or 
cogitative and intellective faculty of the human soul) ; 
the operation of which bears far greater analogy to rest 
or suspension of movement than to movement itself.* 

We shall now proceed to state how Aristotle steers 
clear (or at least believes himself to steer clear) of the 
defects that he has pointed out in the psychological 
theories of his predecessors. Instead of going back 
(like Empedokles, Plato, and others) to a time when 
the Kosmos did not yet exist, and giving us an hypo- 
thesis to explain how its parts came together or were 
put together, he takes the facts and objects of the 
Kosmos as they stand, and distributes them according 
to distinctive marks alike obvious, fundamental, and 
pervading ; after which he seeks a mode of explanation 
in the principles of his own First Philosophy or 
Ontology. Whoever had studied the Organon and the 
Physica of Aristotle (apparently intended to be read 
prior to the treatise De Anima) would be familiar with 
his distribution of Hntia into ten Categories, of which, 
Essence or Substance was the first and the fundamental. 
Of these Essences or Substances the most complete 
and recognized were physical or natural bodies; and 
among such bodies one of the most striking distinctions, 
was between those that had life and those that had it 
not. By life, Aristotle means keeping up the processes 
of nutrition, growth, and decay.” 


* Aristot. De AnimA, I. iii. p. 407, | xat rovrwy ra uoid: ray 8€ duoiKar 
a. 82: &i 8 4 vdnots orxey npepnoes | ra pv exer Cony, ra F ove Exec Conv 
Twi f émotdces paddov f xvnoes. 8€ rey, rv 30 abrov rpodiy kai 
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“To live” (Aristotle observes) is a term used in 
several different meanings; whatever possesses any one 
of the following four properties is said to live :* (1) In- 
tellect, (2) Sensible perception, (3) Local movement 
and rest, (4) Internal movement of nutrition, growth, 
and decay. But of these four the last is the only one 
common to all living bodies without exception; it is 
the foundation presupposed by the other three. . It is 
the only one possessed by plants,” and common to all 
plants as well as to all animals—-to all animated bodies. 

What is the animating principle belonging to each of 
these bodies, and what is the most general definition of 
it? Such is the problem that Aristotle states to himself 
about the soul.° He explains it by a metaphysical dis- 
tinction first introduced (apparently) by himself into 
Philosophia Prima, He considers Substance or Essence 
as an ideal compound; not simply as clothed with all 
the accidents described in the nine last Categories, but 
also as being analysable in itself, even apart from these 
accidents, into two abstract, logical, or notional elements 
or principia—Form and Matter. This distinction is 
borrowed from the most familiar facts of the sensible 
world—the shape of solid objects. When we see or 
feel a cube of wax, we distinguish the cubic shape from 
the waxen material ;“ we may find the like shape in 
many other materials—wood, stone, &c.; we may find 
the like material in many different shapes—sphere, 
pyramid, &c.; but the matter has always some shape, 
and the shape has always some matter. We can name 
and reason about the matter, without attending to the 


* Aristot. De Anim, IT. ii. p. 413, | raw elpnuévav rovray apyn.—Ibid. i. 
a. 22: mAeovayds b€ tov (Hv deyo- | p. 412, a. 5: ris dy ety xowdratos 
pevov, kay év rt rourwy evuTrapxy pdvoy, | Adyos avrns. 

(jv avro daper, &c. * Ibid. p. 412, b. 7: roy xnpow xat 
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shape, or distinguishing whether it be cube or sphere ; 
we can name and reason about the shape, without 
attending to the material shaped, or to any of its various 
peculiarities. But this, though highly useful, is a mere 
abstraction or notional distinction. There can be no 
real separation between the two: no shape without 
some solid material; no solid material without some 
shape. The two are correlates; each of them implying 
the other, and neither of them admitting of being 
realized or actualized without the other. 

This distinction of Form and Matter is one of the 
capital features of Aristotle’s Philosophia Prima. He 
expands it and diversifies it in a thousand ways, often 
with subtleties very difficult to follow; but the funda- 
mental import of it is seldom lost—two correlates 
inseparably implicated in fact and reality in every 
concrete individual that has received a substantive 
name, yet logically separable and capable of being 
named and considered apart from each other. The 
Aristotelian analysis thus brings out, in regard to each 
individual substance (or Hoc Aliquid, to use his phrase), 
a triple point of view: (1) The Form; (2) The Matter ; 
(3) The compound or aggregate of the two—in other 
words, the inseparable Ens, which carries us out of the 
domain of logic or abstraction into that of the concrete 
or reality.* 


* Aristot. Metaphys. Z. iii. p. 1029, 
a. 1-34; De Anima, II. i. p. 412, a.6; 
p. 414, a. 15. 

In the first book of the Physica, 
Aristotle pushes this analysis yet 
further, introducing three principia 
instead of two:—(1) Form, (2) Matter, 
(3) Privation (of Form); he gives a 
distinct general name to the negation 
as well as to the affirmation; he pro- 
vides a sign minus as counter- 
denomination to the sign plus. 


But |! 


he intimates that this is only the 
same analysis more minutely dis- 
criminated, or in a different point of 
view: d0 fore pev ws Svo Aexréoy 
elvat ras dpxds, gore 8 os rpeis 
(Phys. I. vii. p. 190, b. 29). 

Materia Prima (Aristotle says, 
Phys. I. vii. p. 191, a. 8) is “ know- 
able only by analogy ”"—1. ¢., explic- 
able only by illustrative examples : 
as the brass is to the statue, as the 
wood is to the couch, &c.; natural 
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Aristotle farther recognizes, between these two logical 
correlates, a marked difference of rank. The Form 
stands first, the Matter second,—not in time, but in 
notional presentation. The Form is higher, grander, 
prior in dignity and esteem, more Ens, or more nearly 
approaching to perfect entity; the Matter is lower, 
meaner, posterior in dignity, farther removed from that 
perfection. The conception of wax, plaster, wood, &c., 
without any definite or determinate shape, is confused 
and unimpressive; but a name, connoting some definite 
shape, at once removes this confusion, and carries with 
it mental pre-eminence, alike as to phantasy, memory, 
and science. In the logical hierarchy of Aristotle, 
Matter is the inferior and Form the superior ;* yet 
neither of the two can escape from its relative character : 
Form requires Matter for its correlate, and is nothing 
in itself or apart,” just as much as Matter requires Form; 
though from the inferior dignity of Matter we find it 
more frequently described as the second or correlate, 
while Form is made to stand forward as the relatum. 
For complete reality, we want the concrete individual 
having the implication of both; while, in regard to each 
of the constituents per se, no separate real existence can 
be affirmed, but only a nominal or logical separation. 


substances being explained from 
works of art, as is frequent with Ari- 
stotle. 

* Aristot. De Gener. Animal. IT. i. 
p. 729, a. 10. Matter and Form are 
here compared to the female and the 
male—to mother and father. Form 
is @ cause operative, Matter a cause 
co-operative, though both are alike 
indispensable to full reality. Com- 
pare Physic. I. ix. p. 192, a. 13: 
 pev yap vmopévovga ovvatia Ti 
popdy trav ywouevwy oti, Sowrep 
pymp:—dAAa ovr f€otw 7 An, 


dorep dy el Ondu dppevos xai aloypdy 
xadov (ediero).—De Partibus Ani- 
malium, I. i. p. 640, b. 28: 9 ydp 
Kata THY poppy vats Kupwworépa ris 
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Metaphys. Z. iii. p. 1029, a. 5: rd 
e3os rns Ans mpérepoy Kai paddop dy 
—p. 1039, a. 1. 

See in Schwegler, pp. 13, 42, 83, 
Part II. of his Commentary on the 
Aristotelian Metaphysica. 

» Aristot. Metaph. Z. viii. p. 1033, 
b. 10, seq. 
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This difference of rank between Matter and Form— 
that the first is inferior and the last the superior—is 
sometimes so much put in the foreground, that the two 
are conceived in a different manner and under other 
names, as Potential and Actual. Matter is the potential, 
imperfect, inchoate, which the supervening Form 
actualizes into the perfect and complete; a transition 
from half-reality to entire reality or act. The Potential 
is the undefined or indeterminate *—what may be or may 
not be—what is not yet actual, and may perhaps never 
become so, but is prepared to pass into actuality when 
the energizing principle comes to aid. In this way of 
putting the antithesis, the Potential is not so much 
implicated with the Actual as merged and suppressed to 
make room for the Actual: itis as a half-grown passing 
into a full-grown ; being itself essential as a preliminary 


stage in the order of logical generation.” The three 


* Aristot. Metaphys. ©. viii. p. 
1050, b. 10. He says, p. 1048, a. 35, 
that this distinction between Potential 
and Actual cannot be defined, but 
can only be illustrated by particular 
examples, several of which he pro- 
ceeds to enunierate. Trendelenburg 
observes (Note ad Aristot. De Anima, 
p. 307) :—“* Avvapss contraria adhuc in 
se inclusa tenet, ut in utrumque abire 
possit: ¢évépyea alterum excludit.” 
Compare also ib. p. 302. This May 
or May not be is the widest and most 
general sense of the terms dvvayis and 
dvvaréy, common to all the analogical 
or derivative applications that Ari- 
stotle points out as belonging to 
them. It is more general than that 
which he gives as the xupios dpos rijs 
mpams suvduews—dpyy peraSdyriny 
év Ddq@ 4 9 Ado, and ought scem- 
ingly to be itself considered as the 
xuptos Opos. Cf. Arist. Metaphys. A. xii. 
p- 1020, a. 5, with the comment of 
Bonitz, who remarks upon the loose 


language of Aristotle in this chapter, 
but imputes to Aristotle a greater 
amount of contradiction than he seems 
to deserve (Comm. ad Metaphys. pp. 
256, 393). 

» Ens potentia is a variety of Ens 
(Arist. Metaph. A. vii. p. 1017, b. 6), 
but an imperfect variety: it is &y 
areAés, Which may become matured 
into by réAecov, by evredexeia, OF évep- 
yeia (Metaphys. ©. i. p. 1045, a. 34). 

Matter is either remote or proxi- 
mate, removed either by one stave or 
several stages from the ovvodov in 
which it culminates. Strictly speak- 
ing, none but proximate matter is 
said to exist Svvaye. Alexander 
Schol. (ad Metaph. ©. p. 1049, a. 
19) p. 781, b. 39: 4 wdppw vAn od 
Aeyerat Suvdpes. ri 8n wore; Gre ov 
mwapwvupiafopey Ta mMpaypata €K THs 
méppw add’ €x THs mpocexous: A€youer 
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logical divisions—Matter, Form, and the resulting Com- 
pound or Concrete (76 civoXov, +o cuvetAnupevor), are here 
compressed into two—the Potential and the Actualization 
thereof. Actuality (evépyea, évreXéxea) coincides in 
meaning partly with the Form, partly with the result- 
ing Compound; the Form being so much exalted, that 
the distinction between the two is almost effaced.* 

Two things are to be remembered respecting Matter, 
in its Aristotelian (logical or ontological) sense: (1) It 
may be Body, but it is not necessarily Body ;> (2) It is 
only intelligible as the correlate of Form: it can 
neither exist by itself, nor can it be known by itself 
(z.e., when taken out of that relativity). This deserves 
notice, because to forget the relativity of a relative 
word, and to reason upon it as if it were an absolute, 
is an oversight not unfrequent. Furthermore, each 
variety of Matter has its appropriate Form, and each 
variety of Form its appropriate Matter, with which it 
corrclates. There are various stages or gradations of 
Matter; from Materia Prima, which has no Form at 
all, passing upwards through successive partial de- 
velopments to Materia Ultima; which last is hardly° 
distinguishable from Form or from Materia Formata. 





* Aristot. Metaphys. H. i. p. 1042, 
a. 25, seq. He scarcely makes any 
distinction here between vAn and 
Suvaus, or between poppy and évep- 
yea (cf. ©. vill. p. 1050, a. 15). 

Alexander in his Commentary on 
this book (6. iii. p. 1047, a. 30) p. 542, 
Bonitz’s edit., remarks that évépyea 
is used by Aristotle in a double sense ; 
sometimes meaning xivnots mpos rd 
réXos, sometimes meaning the rédos 
itself. Comp. H. iii. p. 1045, a. 32; 
also the commentary of Bonitz, | tn mépuxey éyyiverOa.—Dhysica, 11. 
p. 393. ii, p. 194, b. 8: ére rev mpds te 7 

» Aristot. Mctaph. Z. xi. p. 1036,‘ vAn GAA@ yap et8ee GAN VAy.— 


a. 8: 9 8 vAn adyvooros caf abrny. 
vAn 8 4 pev aicOnrn, 7 8€ vonrn: ai- 
aOnrn pey olov xadxds kat £vAopy xat 
don Kwnty vAn, vontn S€ 7 év Trois ai- 
cOnrois tmdpxovea py 7) aicOnrd, oioy 
Ta pa@nparixa.—p. 1035, a. 7. 

Physica, LI. vi. p. 207, a. 26; De 
Generat. et Corrupt. I. v. p. 320, b. 
14-25. 

° Aristot. De Animé, IT. ii. p. 414, 
a. 25: éxdorov yap n évredexera ev 
T@ Suvdues trapyovre Kat TH olkeig 
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The distinction above specified is employed by 
Aristotle in his exposition of the Soul. The soul 
belongs to the Category of Substance or Essence (not 
to that of Quantity, Quality, &c.); but of the two points 
of view under which Essence may be presented, the 
soul ranks with Form, not with Matter—with the 
Actual, not with the Potential. The Matter to which 
(as correlate) soul stands related, is a natural body 
(i.e., a body having within it an inherent principle of 
motion and rest) organized in a certain way, or fitted 
out with certain capacities and preparations to which 
soul is the active and indispensable complement. These 
capacities would never come into actuality without the 
soul; but, on the other hand, the range of actualities 
or functions in the soul depends upon, and is limited 
by, the range of capacities ready prepared for it in the 
body. The implication of the two constitutes the living 
subject, with all its functions, active and passive. If 
the eye were an animated or living subject, seeing 
would be its soul; if the carpenter's axe were living, 
cutting would be its soul;* the matter would be the 
lens or the iron in which this soul is embodied. It is 
not indispensable, however, that all the functions of the 
living subject should be at all times in complete exer- 
cise: the subject is still living, even while asleep; the 
eye is still a good eye, though at the moment closed. 
It is enough if the functional aptitude exist as a dormant 


Metaph. H. vi. p. 1045, b. 17: €or * Aristot. De Anima, IT. i. p. 4122, 
3, Sorep eipnra, xai 7 €rxatn An | b. 18: ef ydp ny 6 dpOadrpos Ceodut, 
cal 9 popdi ratrd xai dvvdper, rd 8é , Puy? av jy airov n Sys: avTn ya 
évepyeia. See upon this doctrine | ovcia dpGadpov n xara roy Adyor. 
Schwegler’s Commentary, pp. 100, | & op@adrpos vAn Siews, fs arrode 
154, 173, 240, Pt. 2nd. Compare also | rovons ovxeér’ ddOadpds, rAHY Spovr 
Arist. De Gener. Animal. II. i. p. 735, | pws, xaOamep 6 AiOwos Kat 6 yeypap 
a. 9; also De Carlo, IV. ili. p. ooo pévos. 
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property, ready to rise into activity, when the proper 
occasions present themselves. This minimum of Form 
suffices to give living efficacy to the potentialities of 
body ; it is enough that a man, though now in a dark 
night and seeing nothing, will see as soon as the sun 
rises; or that he knows geometry, though he is not 
now thinking of a geometrical problem. This dormant 
possession is what Aristotle calls the First Entelechy 
or Energy, 2.¢., the lowest stage of Actuality, or the 
minimum of influence required to transform Potentiality 
into Actuality. The Aristotelian definition of Soul is 
thus: The first entelechy of a natural organized body, 
having life in potentiality.* This is all that is essential 
to the soul; the second or higher entelechy (actual 
exercise of the faculties) is not a constant or universal 
property.” 

In this definition of Soul, Aristotle employs his own 
Philosophia Prima to escape the errors committed 
by prior philosophers. He does not admit that the 
soul is a separate entity in itself; or that it is com- 
posed (as Empedokles and Demokritus had said) of 
corporeal elements, or (as Plato had said) of elements 
partly corporeal, partly logical and notional. He rejects 
the imaginary virtues of number, invoked by the Py- 
thagoreans and Xenokrates; lastly, he keeps before him 
not merely man, but all the varieties of animated ob- 
jects, to which his definition must be adapted. His 
first capital point is to put aside the alleged identity, 
or similarity, or sameness of elements, between soul 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. i. p. 412, | between the first or lower stage of 
a. 27: 36 yuyn éorw évredéxeca | Entelechy, and the second or higher 
 ™poTn awparos dvorcov Suvdpec | stage, coincides substantially with 
(ony €xovrus: rowiro 8¢ & dv 7 dp- | the distinction in the Nikomachean 
yavixov. Compare Metaphysica, Z. x. | Ethica and elsewhere between ¢fcs 
p. 1035, b. 14-27. and évépyea. See Topica, IV. v. p. 

> Aristot. De Anima, II. ii. p. 414, | 125, b. 15; Ethic. Nikom. IT. i.-v. 
a. 8-18. ‘The distinction here taken — p. 1103 seq. 
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and body; and to put aside equally any separate exist- 
ence or substantiality of soul. He effects both these 
purposes by defining them as essentially relatum and 
correlate; the soul, as the relatum, is unintelligible 
and unmeaning without its correlate, upon which 
accordingly its definition is declared to be founded. 

The real animated subject may be looked at either 
from the point of view of the relatum or from that of 
the correlate; but, though the two are thus logically 
separable, in fact and reality they are inseparably im- 
plicated ; and, if either of them be withdrawn, the ani- 
mated subject disappears. “The soul (says Aristotle) 
is not any variety of body, but it cannot be without a 
body ; it is not a body, but it is something belonging 
to or related to a body; and for this reason it is in a 
body, and in a body of such or such potentialities.” * 
Soul is to body (we thus read), not as a compound 
of like elements, nor as a type is to its copy, or vice 
versa, but as a relatum to its correlate; dependent 
upon the body for all its acts and manifestations, and 
bringing to consummation what in the body exists as 
potentiality only. Soul, however, is better than body ; 
and the animated being is better than the inanimate 
by reason of its soul.’ 

The animated subject is thus a form immersed or 
implicated in matter; and all its actions and passions 
are so:likewise.° Each of these has its formal side, as" 
concerns the soul, and its material side, as concerns the 
body. When a man or animal is angry, for example, 


* Aristot. De Anim, II. ii. p. 414, , De Juventute et Sencctute, i. p. 467, 
a. 19: xat da rovro Kado@s trodap- | b. 14. 


Bavovow ols Soret pyr dvev amparos ! » Aristot. De Gencrat. Animal. IT. 
elvat pyre TGpd ten Wuxn capa pev | i. p. 731, b. 29. 
yap ovx €ort, cwparos 8€ rt, Kal | ° Aristot. De Anima, I. i. p. 403, a. 
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this emotion is both a fact of the soul and a fact of the 
body : in the first of these two characters, it may be 
defined as an appetite for hurting some one who has 
hurt us; in the second of the two, it may be defined 
as an ebullition of the blood and heat round the heart.* 
The emotion, belonging to the animated subject or 
ageregate of soul and body, is a complex fact having 
two aspects, logically distinguishable from each other, 
but each correlating and implying the other. This is 
true not only in regard to our passions, emotions, and 
appetites, but also in regard to our perceptions, phan- 
tasms, reminiscences, reasoning’, efforts of attention in 
learning, &c. We do not say that the soul weaves or 
builds (Aristotle observes”): we say that the animated 
subject, the aggregate of soul and body, the man,. 
weaves or builds. So we ought also to say, not that 
the soul feels anger, pity, love, hatred, &c., or that the 
soul learns, reasons, recollects, &c., but that the man 
with his soul does these things. The actual movement 
throughout these processes is not in the soul, but in 
the body ; sometimes going ¢o the soul (as in sensible 
perception), sometimes proceeding from the soul to the 
body (as in the case of reminiscence). All these pro- 
cesses are at once corporeal and psychical, pervading 
the whole animated subject, and having two aspects co- 
incident and inter-dependent, though logically distin- 
guishable. The perfect or imperfect discrimination 
by the sentient soul depends upon the good or bad 
condition of the bodily sentient organs; an old man 


* Aristot. De Anim, I. i. p. 403, ‘ 8cavoeta Oar, adda rdv dvOparoy 
a. 30. | TH Wuxy tovro 3€ un os év exeivy ris 

> Ibid. iv. p. 408, b. 12. rd 8 | xewnoews otons, GAN’ Gre pev peype 
héyety cpyilecOar rHy uxny duorov Kav | éxeivns, Gre 8 dm’ exeimms, &c. Again, 
ei ris A€you THY Yuyqy bpaivery ff oi- | b. 30: dre pew ody ody oldy TE KuveEl- 
codopeiv BeAriov yap tows py A€yew | char rHy Wuxny, pavepdy éx TovTov. 
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that has become shortsighted would see as well as 
before, if he could regain his youthful eye. The defects 
of the soul arise from defects in the bodily organism to 
which it belongs, as in cases of drunkenness or sickness ; 
and this is not less true of the Noi, or intellective 
soul, than of the sentient soul.* Intelligence, as well 
as emotion, are phenomena, not of the bodily organism 
simply, nor of the Noiis simply, but of the community 
or partnership of which both are members; and, when 
intelligence gives way, this is not because the Nois 
itself is impaired, but because the partnership is ruined 
by the failure of the bodily organism. 

Respecting the Noiis (the theorizing Noiis), we must 
here observe that Aristotle treats it as a separate kind 
or variety of soul, with several peculiarities. We shall 
collect presently all that he says upon that subject, 
which is the most obscure portion of his psychology. 

In regard to soul generally, the relative point of 
view with body as the correlate is constantly in- 
sisted on by Aristotle; without such correlate his 
assertions would have no meaning. But the relation 
between them is presented in several different ways. 
The soul is the cause and principle of a living body ;” by 
which is meant, not an independent and pre-existent 
something that brings the body into existence but, 
an immanent or indwelling influence which sustains 
the unity and guides the functions of the organism. 
According to the quadruple classification of Cause re- 
cognized by Aristotle—Formal, Material, Movent, and 
Final—the body furnishes the Material Cause, while the 
soul comprises all the three others. The soul is (as we 


* Aristot. De Animf, I. iv. p. 408, | b. 7: gore 8 9 yuyn rov (avros 
b. 26. Compare a similar doctrine in | odyaros airta xai apyn: ravra 8¢€ 
the Timzus of Plato, p. 86, B.-D. moAdaxas Aeyerat. 

» Aristot. De Anima, Ll. iv. p. 415, 
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have already seen) the Form in relation to the body as 
Matter, but it is, besides, the Movent, inasmuch as it de- 
termines the local displacement as well as all the active 
functions of the body—nutrition, growth, generation, 
sensation, &c.; lastly, it is also the Final Cause, since 
the maintenance and perpetuation of the same Form, in 
successive individuals, is the standing purpose aimed at 
by each body in the economy of Nature.* Under this 
diversity of aspect, soul and body are reciprocally inte- 
grant and complementary of each other, the real integer 
(the Living or Animated Body) including both. 

Soul, in the Aristotelian point of view—what is 
commion to all living bodies, comprises several varieties. 
But these varieties are not represented as forming a 
genus with co-ordinate species under it, in such manner 
that the counter-ordinate species, reciprocally excluding 
each other, are, when taken together, co-extensive with 
the whole genus; like man and brute in regard to 
animal, The varieties of soul are distributed into suc- 
cessive stages gradually narrowing in extension and 
enlarging in comprehension; the first or lowest stage 
being co-extensive with the whole, but connoting only 
two or three simple attributes; the second, or next 
above, connoting all these and more besides, but denot- 
ing only part of the individuals denoted by the first; 
the third connoting all this and more, but denoting 
yet fewer individuals; and so on forward. Thus the 
concrete individuals, called living bodies, include all 
plants as well as all animals; but the soul, called 
Nutritive by Aristotle, corresponding thereto connotes 
only nutrition, growth, decay, and generation of an- 
other similar individual.’ In the second stage, plants 


® Aristot. De Anima, Il. iv. p. 415, | Plantis, p. 815, b. 16, it is stated 
b. 1. that Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and 
» In the Aristotelian treatise De | Demokritus, all affirmed that plants 
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are left out, but all animals remain: the Sentient soul, 
belonging to animals, but not belonging to any plants, 
connotes all the functions and faculties of the Nutritive 
soul, together with sensible perception (at least in its 
rudest shape) besides.* We proceed onward in the same 
direction, taking in additional faculties—the Movent, 
Appetitive, Phantastic (Imaginative), Noétic (Intelli- 
gent) soul, and thus diminishing the total of individuals 
denoted. But each higher variety of soul continues 
to possess all the faculties of the lower. Thus the 
Sentient soul cannot exist without comprehending all 
the faculties of the Nutritive, though the Nutritive 
exists (in plants) without any admixture of the Sentient. 
Again, the Sentient soul does not necessarily possess 
either memory, imagination, or intellect (Noiis); but 
no soul can be either Imaginative or Noétic, without 
being Sentient as well as Nutritive. The Noétic Soul, 
as the highest of all, retains in itself all the lower 
faculties ; but these are found to exist apart from it.° 

We may remark here that the psychological classi- 
fication of Aristotle proceeds in the inverse direction to 
that of Plato. In the Platonic Timzus we begin with 
the grand soul of the Kosmos, and are conducted by 
successive steps of degradation to men, animals, plants; 
while Aristotle lays his foundation in the largest, most 
multiplied, and lowest range of individuals, carrying us 
by successive increase of conditions to the fewer and 
the higher. 

The lowest or Nutritive soul, in spite of the small 
number of conditions involved in it, is the indispensable 


had both intellect and cognition up | doctrine of those other philosophers. 
to a certain moderate point. We do * Aristot. De Anima, I. v. p. 411, 
not cite this treatise as the composi- | b. 28. 

tion of Aristotle, but it is reasonably » Ibid. II. ii. p. 413, a. 25-30, b. 32; 
good evidence in reference to the | iil. p. 414, b. 29; p. 415, a. 10. 
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basis whereon all the others depend. None of the other 
souls can exist apart from it.* It is the first constituent 
of the living individual—the implication of Form with 
Matter in a natural body suitably organized; it is the 
preservative of the life of the individual, with its 
aggregate of functions and faculties, and with the proper 
limits of size and shape that characterize the species; 
it is, moreover, the preservative of perpetuity to the 
species, Inasmuch as it prompts and enables each indi- 
vidual to generate and leave behind a successor like 
himself; which is the only way that an individual can 
obtain quasi-immortality, though all aspire to become 
immortal.© This lowest soul is the primary cause of 
digestion and nutrition. It is cognate with the celes- 
tial heat, which is essential also as a co-operative cause ; 
accordingly, all animated bodies possess an inherent 
natural heat.* 

We advance upwards now from the nutritive soul to 
that higher soul which is at once nutritive and Sentient ; 
for Aristotle does not follow the example of Plato in 
recognizing three souls to one body, but assigns only one 
and the same soul, though with multiplied faculties and 
functions, to one and the same body. Sensible percep- 
tion, with its accompaniments, forms the characteristic 
privilege of the animal as contrasted with the plant.° 


* Aristot. de Anima, II. iv. p. 415, 
a. 24: mpaty Kai xoworary duvapis 
€ore Wuxns, nad nv vmapye tO Cy 
anaow.—p. 415, b. 8: rov (avros 
Gepuartos aitia Kat dpyn.— lll. xii. p. 
434, a. 22-30, b. 24. Aristot. De 
Respiratione, vill. p. 474, a. 30, b. 11. 

» Aristot. De Animi, II. iv. p. 416, 
a. 17. 

* Ibid. p. 415, b. 2; p. 416, b. 23: 
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Animal. II. i. p. 731, b. 33. 

4 Aristot. De Anim, II. iv. p. 416, 
a. 10-18, b. 29. 

* Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, i. p. 
436, b. 12. He considers sponges to 
have some sensation (Hist. Animal. 
I. i. p. 487, b. 9). 
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Sensible perception admits of many diversities, from 
the simplest and rudest tactile sensation, which even 
the lowest animals cannot be without, to the full 
equipment of five senses which Aristotle declares to be 
@ maximum not susceptible of increase.* But the sen- 
tient faculty, even in its lowest stage, indicates a re- 
markable exaltation of the soul in its character of form. 
The soul, gué sentient and percipient, receives the 
form of the perceptum without the matter; whereas 
the nutritive soul cannot disconnect the two, but re- 
celves and appropriates the nutrient substance, form 
and matter in one and combined.” Aristotle illustrates 
this characteristic feature of sensible perception by re- 
curring to his former example of the wax and the 
figure. Just as wax receives from a signet the im- 
pression engraven thereon, whether the matter of the 
signet be iron, gold, stone, or wood; as the impression 
stamped has no regard to the matter, but reproduces 
only the figure engraven on the signet, the wax 
being merely potential and undefined, until the signet 
comes to convert it into something actual and definite ;° 
so the percipient faculty in man is impressed by the 
substances in nature, not according to the matter of 
each but, according to the qualitative form of each. 
Such passive receptivity is the first and lowest form of 
sensation,’ not having any magnitude in itself, but 


* Aristot. De Anim§, II. iii. p. 414, | aiv@nra@v, adda macxew pera ris 
b. 2; p. 415, a. 3; III. i. p. 424, b. | dans. 
22; xiii. p. 435, b. 15. Themistius ad loc. p. 144, ed. 
» Ibid. II. xii. p. 424, a, 32-b.4: | Spengel: macyes (rad gurd) cuve- 
da ri more ra pura oix aicOadverat, | ciovons THs VANS TOU mrotodvTos, &c. 
exovrd te péptov Wuytxov xat mac- * Aristot. De Anima, II. xii. p. 424, 
xovrd tt tmd trav darav; cai yap} a. 19. 
Wouyxerat cai Oeppaiverat- airioy yap * Ibid. a. 24: aicOnrnpiov 8€ mpa- 
TO py €xew peodrnta, poe rocavrny | rov €y @ fH ToravTy Svvapis, &c.—III. 
dpxny otay ra etdn SéxecOa ray xii. p. 434, a. 29. 
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SENTIENT SOUL AT BIRTH. 
residing in bodily organs which have magnitude, and 
separable from them only by logical abstraction. It is 
a potentiality, correlating with, and in due proportion 
to, the exterior percipibile, which, when acting upon it, 
brings it into full actuality. The actuality of both 
(percipiens and perceptum) is one and the same, and 
cannot be disjoined in fact, though the potentialities of 
the two are distinct yet correlative; the percipiens 1s 
not like the percipibile originally, but becomes like it 
by being thus actualized.* 

The sentient soul is communicated by the male 
parent in the act of generation,” and is complete from 
the moment of birth, not requiring a process of teaching 
after birth; the sentient subject becomes at once and 
instantly, in regard to sense, on a level with one 
that has attained a certain actuality of cognition, but 
is not at the moment reflecting upon the cognitum. 
Potentiality and Actuality are in fact distinguishable 
into lower and higher degrees; the Potential that has 
been actualized in a first or lower stage, is still a 
Potential relatively to higher stages of Actuality.° The 
Potential may be acted upon in two opposite ways; 
either by deadening and extinguishing it, or by de- 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. ii. p. 425, 
b. 25: 9 8€ rod aicOyrov éevepyea 
xai tis aidOjcews 7 avTn pev €oTt Kut 
pia, TO 8 elvas ov tavrov avrais.—I]I. 
v. p. 418, a. 3: 1d 8° aiabyrixoy duva- 
pes €orly olov rd aicOnrév 7dn evrede- 
xeta,— mdoyer pev ovv ovx Spotoy 
dv, mwerovOds & a@poiwrac Kat €or 
otoy éxeivo. Also p. 417, a. 7, 14, 
20. 

There were conflicting doctrines 
current in Aristotle’s time: some said 
that, for an agent to act upon a patient, 
there must be likeness between the 
two; others said that there must be 


unlikeness. Aristotle dissents from 
both, and adopts a sort of inter- 
mediate doctrine. 

> Aristot. Ve Gener. Animal. II. v. 
p. 741, a. 18, b. 7; De Anima, II. v. 
p. 417, b. 17. 

* Aristot. De Anima, II. v. p. 417, 
b. 18- 32. See above, p. 185, note °. 

The extent of Potentiality, or the 
partial <Actuality, which Aristotle 
claims for the sentient soul even at 
birth, deserves to be kept in mind ; 
we shall contrast it presently with 
what he says about the Nois. 
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veloping and carrying it forward to realization. The 
sentient soul, when asleep or inert, requires a cause to 
stimulate it into actual seeing or hearing; the noétic 
or cognizant soul, under like circumstances, must also 
be stimulated into actual meditation on its cognitum. 
But there is this difference between the two. The 
sentient soul communes with particulars; the noétic 
soul with universals. The sentient soul derives its 
stimulus from without, and from some of the individual 
objects, tangible, visible, or audible; but the noétic 
soul is put into action by the abstract and universal, 
which is in a certain sense within the soul itself; so that 
& man can at any time meditate on what he pleases, 
but he cannot see or hear what he pleases, or anything 
except such visible or audible objects as are at hand.* 
We have already remarked, that in many animals 
the sentient soul is little developed; being confined 
in some to the sense of touch (which can never be 
wanting),” and in others to touch and taste. But even 
this minimum of sense—though small, if compared with 
the variety of senses in man—is a prodigious step in 
advance of plants; it comprises a certain cognition, and 
within its own sphere it is always critical, comparing, 
discriminative.© The sentient soul possesses this dis- 
criminative faculty in common with the noétic soul or 
Intelligence, though applied to different objects and 
purposes ; and possesses such faculty, because it is itself 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. v. p. 417, 
b. 22: airiov 8€ Ore rev KaP exacrov 
9 Kat évépyeiav aicOnois, 7 8 émo- 
m™mpy tav xabddouv: tavra 8 ey airy 
mos €ort Th Wuxy III. iii, p. 427, 
b. 18. 

> Ibid. IIT. xii. p. 434,]b. 23: 
chavepov Gre ovx oidy re dvev Addis 
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Oicews.—Ill. iii. p. 427, a. 20; p. 
426, b. 10-15. De Generat. Animal. 
I. xxiii. p. 731, a. 30-b. 5; De 
Somno et Vigil. i. p. 458, b. 2. The 
sentient faculty is called d8vvapep 
ovpdurov xpirexny in Analyt. Poster. 
If. xix. p. 99, b. 35. 
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a mean or middle term between the two sensible ex- 
tremes of which it takes cognizance,—hot and cold, 
hard and soft, wet and dry, white and black, acute and 
grave, bitter and sweet, light and darkness, visible 
and invisible, tangible and intangible, &c. We feel no 
sensation at all when the object touched is exactly of 
the same temperature with ourselves, neither hotter 
nor colder; the sentient soul, being a mean between 
the two extremes, is stimulated to assimilate itself 
for the time to either of them, according as it is acted 
upon from without. It thus makes comparison of each 
with the other, and of both with its own mean.* Lastly, 
the sentient faculty in the soul is really one and indi- 
visible, though distinguishable logically or by abstrac- 
tion into different genera and species.” Of that faculty 
the central physical organ is the heart, which con- 
tains the congenital or animal spirit. The Aristotelian 
psychology is here remarkable, affirming as it does 
the essential relativity of all phenomena of sense to the 
appreciative condition of the sentient; as well as 
the constant implication of intellectual and discrimi- 
native comparison among them. 

All the objects generating sensible perception, are 
magnitudes.© Some perceptions are peculiar to one 
sense alone, as colour to the eye, &c. Upon these 
we never make mistakes directly; in other words, we 


* Aristot. De AnimA, IT. x. p. 422, » Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
a. 20; ix. p. 421, b. 4-11; xi. p. 424, | p. 449, a. 8,17. De Motu Animal. x. 
a. 5: cat dia rovro xpive: ta aigOnrda | p. 703, a. 15. DeSomno et Vigil. ii. 
—rd yap pécov xperixdy. III. vii. | p. 455, a. 15, 21, 35; p. 456, a. 5. 
p. 431, a. 10: gore 1d WdecOar Kai | De Juventute et Senect. p. 467, b. 27; 
Aumeiobas rd evepyeity tH aicOnrixy | p. 469, a. 4-12. 
perdrnts mpds rd dyabdy f xaxdv, | ° Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
rosavra. III. xiii. p. 435, a. 21. p. 449, a. 20: +d aiabyroy way €or 

He remarks that plants have no | peéyeOos. 
similar peodrns—Il. xii. p. 424, b. 1. 
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always judge rightly what is the colour or what is the 
sound, though we are often deceived in judging’ what 
the thing coloured is, or where the sonorous object is.* 
There are, however, some perceivables not peculiar to 
any one sense alone, but appreciable by two or more; 
though chiefly and best by the sense of vision; such 
are motion, rest, number, figure, magnitude. Here 
the appreciation becomes less accurate, yet it is still 
made directly by sense.” But there are yet other 
matters that, though not directly affecting sense, are 
perceived indirectly, or by way of accompaniment to 
what is directly perceived. Thus we see a white object ; 
nothing else affecting our sense except its whiteness. 
Beyond this, however, we judge and declare, that the 
object so seen is the son of Kleon. This is a judgment 
obtained indirectly, or by way of accompaniment; by 
accident, so to speak, inasmuch as the same does not 
accompany all sensations of white. It is here that we 
are most liable to error.° 

Among the five senses, Aristotle distinguishes two 
as operating by direct contact between subject and 
object (touch, taste); three as operating through an 
external intervening medium (vision, smell, taste). 
He begins with Vision, which he regards as possessing 
most completely the nature and characteristics of a 
sense.’ The direct and proper object of vision is 
colour. Now colour operates upon the eye not imme- 


* Aristot. De Animé, II. vi. p. 418, | a. 7-25: Aéyerac 8€ 1d aicOnrov rpe- 
a. 10-16. xas, dv 80 per caf attra hapew 

» Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, i. | aic@aveoOa, rd 8€ év kara cupBeBnxéds. 
p. 487, a. 8; iv. p. 442, b. 4-12. He} Also, ILI. i. p. 425, b. 24; iii. p. 428, 
says in this last passage, that the | b. 18-25. 
common perceivables arc appreciable} ‘* Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. 429, 
at least by both sight and touch—if not | a. 2: 7 dys padtora atobnois é€otiy. 
by all the senses. Also Metaphysica, A. init. 

* Aristot. De Animé, II. vi. p. 418, 
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diately (for, if the coloured object be placed in contact 
with the eye, there will be no vision), but by causing 
movements or perturbations in the external intervening 
medium, air or water, which affect the sense through 
an appropriate agency of their own." This agency is, 
according to Aristotle, the Diaphanous or Transparent. 
When actual or in energy, the transparent is called 
light; when potential or in capacity only, it is 
called darkness. The eye is of watery structure, apt 
for receiving these impressions.” It is the presence 
either of fire, or of something analogous to the celestial 
body, that calls forth the diaphanous from the state 
of potentiality into that of actuality or light; in which 
Jatter condition it is stimulated by colour. The dia- 
phanous, whether as light or as darkness, is a peculiar 
nature or accompaniment, not substantive in itself, but 
inherent chiefly in the First or Celestial Body, yet also 
in air, water, glass, precious stones, and in all bodies to 
a greater or less degree. The diaphanous passes at 
once and simultaneously, in one place as well as in 
another, from potentiality to actuality—from darkness 
to light. Light does not take time to travel from 
one place to another, as sound and smell do.* The 


* Aristot. De Anim, IT. vii. p. 419, | Uard mupds f rowovrov oloy rd dyw 
a. 12, 14, 19; Aristot. De Sensu et | apa: —mupos fj | Towovrou tivds map- 
Sensili, iii. p. 440, a. 18: dar’ e’- | ovaia ev rp dtapavei. 
dvs Kpetrroy dava, 7 xuveto Oar 1d © Aristot. De Anima, IT. vii. p. 418, 
perage rs alaOncews t Umo TOU aicOn- b. 4. De Sensu et Sensili, ii. p. 488, 
Tou yiver Ba Ty atoOnaw, addy Kai pn | 14, b. 7; i. p. 439, a 21, seq. : 
rais croppoiats. —Ib. ii. p. 488, b. 3: | 8 8e Acyoper Scadavés, ovx €orey iioy 
etre dos cir’ anp cote Td perafd rov | d€pos 7) Udaros, ovd adAov TeV otTW 
Opwpevou cal rou dupatos, 7 d:a rov- | Aeyouévwy Gwpatwv, GAAd Tis éorTi 
rou ximois ati 1} mowiea Td dpav. | Kou) pvas Kal Suvapis, ] Xeopurry 

» Aristot. De Animé, IT. vii. p. 419, bey ovK €or, év rovras 8 éati, Kat 
a. 9: rovro yap Vv auT@ Td xpepart Tois dAXots cepacty evurrdpxet, Tots 
elva, rd Kuvyrix@ eivae rod Kar’ évép- | Bev padXoy trois 8’ Arrov. 
yerav divadavois: 7 8 evredéxera rou: * Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vi. 
dsahavovs Pas eoriv—lb. p. 418, b. | p. 446, a. 23, seq., b. 27: rq elva 
11-17: Grav @ evredexeig Btadpavés' ydp re pas doriv, GAN od xisnois 
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diaphanous is not a body, nor effluvium from a body, nor 
any one of the elements: it is of an adjective character 
—a certain agency or attribute pervading or belonging 
to bodies, along with their extension.* Colour marks 
and defines the surface of the body gud diaphanous, 
as figure defines it gud extended. Colour makes the 
diaphanous itself visible, and its own varieties visible 
through the diaphanous. Air and water are trans- 
parent throughout, though with an ill-defined superficial 
colour. White and black, as colours in solid bodies, 
correspond to the condition -of light or darkness in air. 
There are some luminous objects visible in the dark, as 
fire, fungous matter, eyes, and scales of fish, &c., though 
they have no appropriate colour.” There are seven 
species or varieties of colours, but all of them proceed 
from white and black, blended in different proportions, 
or seen one through another; white and black are the 
two extremes, the other varieties being intermediate 
between them. 

The same necessity for an intervening medium ex- 
ternal to the subject, as in the case of vision, prevails 
also in the senses of hearing and smell. If the audible 
or odorous object be placed in contact with its organ of 
sense, there will be no hearing or smell. Whenever 
we hear or smell any object, there must be interposed 


tis. Empedokles affirmed that light 


tov 8 ey rois copacs dtafavois ro 


travelling from the Sun _ reached 
the intervening space before it came 
to the earth; Aristotle contradicts 
him. 

* Aristot. De Anima, IT. vii. p. 418, 
b. 18: ore 8€ 1d oxdros orépnots 
Tis TovauTns E~ews ex Siapavors, Sore 
8nAov Gre xat 7 TOUTOV Tapovaia 
das €oriv.—Aristot. De Sensu et Sen- 
sili, iii. p.439,a. 26: 7 pév ovv rou hords 
puors év adpiorm rq divahaves écriv: 


€xxaroyv, Gre peév etn av ri, Onrov: ors 
d€ rovro €ori 1rd xpa@pa, Ex Tov cup- 
Bavovrwy havepoyv.—éort pev yap ev 
T@ TOU Twparos Tépatt, GAN’ of Te 1d 
TOU OwpatTos mepas, GAAa THY aUTHY 
dvow Set vopilew, nmep nat ef 
Xpwpariferat, ravtny Kat évrés. 

» Aristot. De Anima, II. vii. p. 419, 
a, 2-25; Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, 
iv. p. 442, a. 20,—seven colours. 
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between us and the object a suitable medium that shall 
be affected first; while the organ of sense will be 
affected secondarily through that medium. Ai£r is the 
medium in regard to sound, both air and water in 
regard to smell; but there seems besides (analogous to 
the transparent in regard to vision) a special agency 
called the Trans-Sonant, which pervades air and enables 
it to transmit sound; and certainly another special 
agency called the Trans-Olfacient, which pervades both 
air and water, and enables them to transmit smell.* (It 
seems thus that something like a luminiferous ether— 
extended, mobile, and permeating bodies, yet still incor- 
poreal in itself—was an hypothesis as old as Aristotle; 
and one other ether besides, analogous in property and 
purpose—an odoriferous ether; perhaps a third or 
soniferous ether, but this is less distinctly specified by 
Aristotle.) 

Sound, according to Aristotle, arises from the shock 
of two or more solid bodies communicated to the air. 
It implies local movement in one at least of those 
bodies. Many soft bodies are incapable of making 
sound; those best suited for it are such as metals, hard 
in structure, smooth in surface, hollow in shape. The 
blow must be smart and quick, otherwise the air slips 
away and dissipates itself before the sound can be com- 


municated to it.” Sound is 


* Aristot. De Anim, II. vii. p. 419, 
a. 25-35 ; De Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 
442, b. 30; Themistius ad Aristot. 
De Anima, II. vii., viii. p. 115, Spengel. 
Of the three names, 7d dsadaves—ro 
dinxés—rd Siocpoy, the two last are 
not distinctly stated by Aristotle, but 
are said to have been first applied by 
Theophrastus after him. See the notes 
of Trendelenburg and Torstrick ; the 
latter supposes Themistius to have 


communicated through the 


had before him a fuller and better 
text of Aristotle than that which we 
now possess, which seems corrupt. In 
our present text, the transparent as 
well as the trans-olfacient ether are 
clearly indicated, the trans-sonant 
not clearly. 

» Aristot. De Anim, II. viii. p. 
419, b. 4 seq. He calls air paéupés, 
eOpumros (p. 420, a. 1-8), —ev- 
8iaiperos, evoAtoOos (Themistius, pp. 
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air to the organ of hearing; the air is one continuum 
(not composed of adjacent particles with interspaces), 
and a wave is propagated from it to the internal 
ear, which contains some air enclosed in the sinuous 
ducts within the membrane of the tympanum, con- 
genitally attached to the organ itself, and endued with 
a certain animation.* This internal air within the ear, 
excited by the motion propagated from the external 
ear, causes hearing. The ear is enabled to appreciate 
accurately the movements of the external air, because 
it has itself little or no movement within. We cannot 
hear with any other part of the body; because it is 
only in the ear that nature has given us this stock of 
internal air. If water gets into the ear, we cannot 
hear at all; because the wave generated in the air 
without, cannot propagate itself within. Nor can we 
hear, if the membrane of the ear be disordered ; any 
more than we can see, when the membrane of the eye 
is disordered.” 

Voice is a kind of sound peculiar to animated beings ; 
yet not belonging to all of them, but only to those that 


inspire the air. 


116, 117, Sp.)}—“ quod facilé diffluit ” 
(Trendelenburg, Comm. p. 384). He 
says that for sonorous purposes air 
ought to be dépov»—compact or 
dense: sound reverberates best from 
metals with smooth surface, p. 420, 
a. 25. 

* Aristot. De Anima, IJ. viii. p. 
419, b. 34 seq.: odros 8 (6 anp) 
€orw 6 tomy axovew, Grav KximnOq 
auvexis Kat eis-—ypognrixdy pév ovy 
TO Keunrixdy évds aépos ovvexeia 
pexpis dxons. axoy 8€ cuuduns anp: 
Bid Be rd ey aéps elvat, xtvoupevou 
rou £m 1d elow xivet. Sidmep ov 
mdyry td (pov dxover, ovdé mavry 
dtépxeras 6 anp: ov yap mayry exet 


Nature employs respiration for two 


dépa td Kiynodpevoy pépos Kai ep- 
Wuyov.—dia ras €dcxas (p. 420, a. 
13). 


The text of this passage is not 
satisfactory. It has been much criti- 
cised as well as amended by Tor- 
strick ; see his Comment. p. 148 seq. 
I cannot approve his alteration of 
euuxov into éuyogor. 

» Aristot. De Animf, II. viii. p. 
420, a. 9: 6 8 éy rois dow eyxate- 
xodpnrat mpos TO axivyTos eivat, Gras 
dxptBos aigbayvyrat macas ras da- 
hopas ths xwnoews.—p. 420, a. 14. 
ovd (dxovopev) av 7 pyvey€ xdpy, 
Gonep 1d emi ry xépn 8€ppa dora» 
Kapn. 
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purposes: the first, indispensable to animal life,—that 
of cooling and tempering the excessive heat of the 
heart and its adjacent parts; the second, not indis- 
pensable to life, yet most valuable to the higher faculties 
of man,—significant speech. The organ of respiration 
is the larynx; a man cannot speak either when inspir- 
ing or expiring, but only when retaining and using the 
breath within. The soul in those parts, when guided 
by some phantasm or thought, impels the air within 
against the walls of the trachea, and this shock causes 
vocal sounds.* 

Aristotle seems to have been tolerably satisfied with 
the above explanation of sight and hearing; for, in 
approaching the sense of Smell with the olfacients, he 
begins by saying that it is less definable and explicable. 
Among the five senses, smell stands intermediate be- 
tween the two (taste and touch) that operate by direct 
contact, and the other two (sight and hearing) that 
operate through an external medium. Man is ‘below 
other animals in this sense; he discriminates little in 
smells except the pleasurable and the painful.? His 
taste, though analogous in many points to smell, 1s far 
more accurate and discriminating, because taste 1s a va- 
riety of touch; and in respect to touch man is the most 
discriminating of all animals. Hence his great superi- 
ority to them in practical wisdom. Indeed the marked 
difference of intelligence between one man and another, 


* Aristot. De Anim§, II. viii. p. 
420, b. 5-p. 421, a. 6. Gore 7 
Any) TOU dvamveopevou a€pos wird 
THs €v rovrots Tois popiots ruxns mpos 
THY KaAoupéyvny aptnpiay porn éotev. 
ov yap mas (gov Wodos Povn, xaba- 
wep etropev (€ort yap Kal Tp yAwrry 
wWodeiv xai as of Brrrovres) adda bei 
euuxov re elvas rd rumroy kat pera 


gavracias rivds: onpavtixds yap 87 
ris Woos eariv 7 pavy cai ov rov 
dvarveopevou aépos, Sowep 1 Bné, 
GAAG TovT@ TUMTE TOY €v TH aprnpig 
mpos avrny. 

> Aristot. De Animé, II. ix. p. 421, 
a. 7. De Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 445, 
a. 6; iv. p. 441, a. 1. De Partibus 
Animal II. xii. p.656,a.31; p. 657, a. 9. 
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turns mainly upon the organ of touch: men of hard flesh 
(or skin) are by nature dull in intelligence, men of soft 
flesh are apt and clever. The classifying names of dif- 
ferent smells are borrowed from the names of the analo- 
gous tastes to which they are analogous—sweet, bitter, 
tart, dry, sharp, smooth, &c.” Smells take effect through 
air as well as through water; by means of a peculiar 
agency or accompaniment (mentioned above, called the 
Trans-Olfacient) pervading both one and the other. It 
is peculiar to man that he cannot smell except when in- 
haling air in the act of inspiration; any one may settle 
this for himself by making the trial... But fishes and 
other aquatic animals, which never inhale air, can smell 
in the water; and this proves that the trans-olfacient 
_ agency is operative to transmit odours not less in water 
than in air. We know that the sense of smell in these 
aquatic animals is the same as it is in man, because 
the same strong odours that are destructive to man are 
also destructive to them.’ Smell is the parallel, and in 
a certain sense the antithesis of taste; smell is of the 
dry, taste is of the moist: the olfactory matter is a 
Juicy or sapid dryness, extracted or washed out from 
both air and water by the trans-olfacient agency, and 
acting on the sensory potentialities of the nostrils.’ This 


* Aristot. De Animé, LI. ix. p. 421, | swvety un aicOavecOa (8sc0ov emi rav 
a 21: xara 8€ riv diy modA@ | avOparwv’ dnrov 8€ retpapuevors. He 
ray Drow (dav duvapepdvrws dxpiBot | seems to think that this is not true 
(6 dv6pwros). d0 xal dpovmporardy | of any animal other than man. 
€ors tav (dov. onpeiov 8€ rd xal| “ Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, v. 
éy tT) yéves tov avOpmrwy mapa rd | p. 443, a. 3-31; p. 444, b. 9. 
alo@yrnpiov tovtro elvas evpveis; ° Aristot. De Animf, IL ix. p. 
nal dgveis, map drdo 8é pydév | 421, b. 23. He instances brimstone, 
of péy yap oxAnpdcapxa adveis dodadros, &c. 
rv Siayouay, of 8€ padaxdcapKo | ‘ This is difficult to understand, 
eudueis. but it seems to be what Aristotle here 

» Ibid. a. 26. means.—De Anima, IT. ix. p. 422, 

* Ibid. b. 9-19. ro dvev rov dva- | a. 6: €or. 8  oopn rov Enpov, Sowep 
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olfactory inhalation is warm as well as dry. Hence it 
is light, and rises easily to the brain, the moisture and 
coldness of which it contributes to temper; this is a 
very salutary process, for the brain is the wettest and 
coldest part of the body, requiring warm and dry 
influences as a corrective. It is with a view to this 
correction that Nature has placed the olfactory organ 
in such close proximity to the brain. There are two 
kinds of olfactory impressions. One of them is akin to 
the sense of taste—odour and savour going together— 
an affection (to a great degree) of the nutritive soul ; 
so that the same odour is agreeable when we are 
hungry, disagreeable when our hunger is fully satisfied. 
This first kind of impression is common to men with 
other animals; but there is a second, peculiar to man, 
and disconnected from the sense of taste, viz., the 
scent of flowers, unguents, &c., which are agreeable 
or disagreeable constantly and per se.” Nature has 
assigned this second kind of odours as a privilege 
to man, because his brain, being so large and moist, 
requires to be tempered by an additional stock of dry- 
ing and warming olfactory influence. 


& yupos tov vypou’ ro 8 oodpayrinoy 
aigOnrnpioy Suvaper rotovroy. — De 
Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 443, a. 1-9: 
éore 8 dodpavrdov ovy 7 dcadpaves, 
GAN’ 7} TAUYTiKOY 7} puTTTeKoy éyxvpou 
Enpdrnros;-—y €v type Tov eyxupou 
Enpov puots dopn, xal dodppavroy ro 
rowvtoy’ ott 8 dmav yupov eori Td 
aaOos, Sndov éx Tay exdyTwv Kat pn 
€xévrav oopny, &c. Also p. 443, b. 
3-7. 

In the treatise De Sensu et Sensili, 
there is one passage (ii. p. 438, b. 24), 
wherein Aristotle affirms that smell 
is xamvwdns avabvpiacts, €x mupés; 


but we also find a subsequent passage 


(v. p. 443, a. 21, seq.) where he cites 
that same doctrine as the opinion of 
others, but distinctly refutes it. 

* Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, v. 
p. 444, a. 10, 22, 24: yap ris 
dopns Suvayes Oepun thy prow éoriv. 

» Ibid. p. 443, b. 17; p. 444, a. 6, 
15, 28: tov 8€ rs rov avOpamov 
prvoews ere TO THS OOpNS THs ToLaUTNS 
yevos ba ro wAcioroy éyxedpadoy Kai 
Uypérarov txey trav (gov os xara 
peyeBos. 

Plato also reckons the pleasures of 
smell among the pure and admissible 
pleasures (Philebus, p. 51, E.; Tim- 
wus, p. 65, A., p. 67, A.). 
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Taste is a variety of touch, and belongs to the lower 
or nutritive soul, as a guide to the animal in seeking or 
avoiding different sorts of food. The object of taste 
is essentially liquid, often strained and extracted from 
dry food by warmth and moisture. The primary mani- 
festation of this sensory phenomenon is the contrast of 
drinkable and undrinkable.* The organ of taste, the 
tongue, is a mean between dryness and moisture; when 
either of these is in excess, the organ is disordered. 
Among the varieties of taste, there are two fundamental 
contraries (as in colour, sound, and the objects of the 
other senses except touch) from which the other con- 
trasts are derived. These fundamentals in taste are 
sweet and bitter; corresponding to white and black, 
acute and grave, in colours and sounds. The sense of 
taste is potentially sweet or bitter; the gustable object 
is what makes it sweet or bitter in actuality.” 

The sense of Touch, in which man surpasses all other 
animals, differs from the other senses by not having 
any two fundamental contraries giving origin to the 
rest, but by having various contraries alike fundamental. 
It is thus hardly one sense, but an aggregate of several 
senses. It appreciates the elementary differences of 
body gud body—hot, cold, dry, moist, hard, soft, &e, 
It is a mean between each of these two extremes; 
being potentially either one of them, and capable 
of being made to assimilate itself actually to either.: 
In this sense, the tangible object operates when in 


* Aristot. De Animf, II. x. p. 422, b. 24: ov mavrés Enpov adda rov 
a. 30-33. De Sensu et Sensili, i. p. rpodipov. 
436, b. 15; iv. p. 441, b. 17: &a| ° Aristot. De Anima, II. x. p. 422, 
rod Enpov cal yeddous dinbotca (7 db. 5-16; II. xi. p. 422, b. 23: maca 
Gvots) kal Kivoica rp Oepu@ mody te Tre yap atcOnors puas evavriwcews 
70 vypov mapackevaler. xaiéorirovro eivat Soxei, &c. 
Xupos TO yeyvdpevoy tro rov eipn- ° Ibid. xi. p. 422, b. 17 seq. 
pevou Enpov mabos ev ta vypo.—lb. | 
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contact with the skin; and, as has been already said, 
much of the superiority of man depends upon his 
superior fineness and delicacy of skin.* Still Aristotle 
remarks that the true organ of touch is not the skin 
or flesh, but somethiug interior to the flesh. This last 
serves only as a peculiar medium. The fact that the 
sensation arises when the object touches our skin, 
does not prove that the skin is the true organ; for, 
if there existed a thin exterior membrane surrounding 
our bodies, we should still feel the same sensation. 
Moreover, the body is not in real contact with our skin, 
though it appears to be so: there is a thin film of air 
between the two, though we do not perceive it; just as, 
when we touch an object under water, there is a film 
of water interposed between, as is seen by the wetness 
of the finger.” The skin is, therefore, not the true 
organ of touch, but a medium between the object and 
the organ; and this sense does in reality agree with the 
other senses in having a certain medium interposed 
between object and organ. But there is this difference : 
in touch the medium is close to and a part of ourselves ; 
in sight and hearing it is exterior to ourselves, and 
may extend to some distance. In sight and hearing 
the object does not affect us directly; it affects the 
external medium, which again affects us. But in touch 
the object affects, at the same time and by the same 
influence, both the medium and the interior organ; like 
a spear that, with the same thrust, pierces the warrior’s 
shield and wounds the warrior himself.° Apparently, 


* Aristot. Histor. Animal. I. xv. p. | (p. 660, a. 20) as well as for articulate 
494, b. 17. Man is Aerrodeppdraros | speech. 
rav (gov (Aristot. De Partib. Animal. > Aristot. De Anima, II. xi. p, 423, 
ii. p. 657, b. 2), and has the tongue | a. 25-32. 
also looser and softer than any of | ‘° Ibid. p. 423, b. 12-17: deadepec 
them, most fit for variety of touch fo dmrrov ray oparay nai toy Wodn- 
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therefore, the true organ of touch is something interior, 
and skin and flesh is aninterposed medium." But what 
this interior organ is, Aristotle does not more particu- 
larly declare. He merely states it to be in close and 
intimate communication with the great central focus 
and principle of all sensation—the heart ;” more closely 
connected with the heart (he appears to think) than 
any of the other organs of sense, though all of them 
are so connected more or less closely. 

Having gone through the five senses seriatim, Ari- 
stotle offers various reasons to prove that there neither 
are, nor can be, more than five; and then discusses 
some complicated phenomena of sense. We perceive 
that we see or hear:° do we perceive this by sight or 
by hearing? and if not, by what other faculty ?? Ari- 
stotle replies by saying that the act of sense is one and 
the same, but that it may be looked at in two different 
points of view. We see a coloured object; we hear a 
sound : in each case the act of sense is one; the energy 


or actuality of the visum 
and audiens, 1s implicated 


rixav Ore éxeivoy pev aicavepueba ro 
TO peragv rrotety Te Nas, Tov b€ drraey 
ovx tno rov peragfd GAd’ dua re pe- 
ragv, Gomep 6 &° aomidos mAryets: 
ov yap 9 aomis mAnyeioa emaragey, 
GX’ du audo ovveBn wANynvas. 

This analogy of the warrior pierced 
at the same time with his shield 
illustrates Aristotle’s view of the 
eighth Category—Habere: of which 
he gives SmAtora as the example. 
He considers a man’s clothes and 
defensive weapons as standing in a 
peculiar relation to him like a per- 
sonal appurtenance and almost as a 
part of himself. It is under this point 
of view that he erects //abere into a 
distinct Category. 


and videns, of the sonans 
and indivisible. But the 


* Aristot. De Anim4, II. xi. p. 423, 
b. 22-26: 7 wat SyAov Gre evrds ro 
rou dntov aicOnrixdv.—ro perafv rov 
dirrixov 9 oapé. 

> Aristot. De Partibus Animal. II. 
x. p. 656, a. 80; De Vita et Morte, 
lil, p. 469, a. 12; De Somno et Vigil. 
li, p. 455, a. 23 ; De Sensu_et Sensili, 
li. p. 439, a. 2. 

* In modern psychology the lan- 
guage would be—‘* We are conscious 
that we see or hear.” But Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has remarked that the 
word Consciousness has no equivalent 
usually or familiarly employed in the 
Greek psychology. 

* Aristot. De Anima, III. ii. p. 425, 


|b. 14. 
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potentiality of the ane is quite distinct from the poten- 
tiality of the other, and may be considered as well as 
named apart." When we say: I perceive that I see— 
we look at the same act of vision from the side of the 
videns; the visum being put out of sight as the un- 
noticed correlate. This is a mental fact distinct from, 
though following upon, the act of vision itself. Ari- 
stotle refers it rather to that general sentient soul or 
faculty, of which the five senses are partial and separate 
manifestations, than to the sense of vision itself.:. He 
thus considers what would now be termed consciousness 
of a sensation, as being merely the subjective view of 
the sensation, distinguished by abstraction from the 
objective. | 

It is the same general sentient faculty, though diver- 
sified and logically distinguishable in its manifestations, 
that enables us to conceive many sensations as combined 
into one; and to compare or discriminate sensations be- 
longing to different senses.° 

White and sweet are perceived by two distinct senses, 
and at two distinct moments of time; but they must 
be compared and discriminated by one and the same 
sentient or cogitant act, and at one moment of time.‘ 
This mental act, though in itself indivisible, has yet 
two aspects, and is thus in a certain sense divisible ; 
just as a point taken in the middle of a line, while 


* Aristot. De Animé, ITI. ii. p. 425, 
b. 26; p. 426, a. 16-19. 

‘> Aristot. De Somno et Vigil. ii. 
p 455, a. 12-17; De Anima, 
Il. ii. with Torstrick’s note, p. 166, 
and the exposition of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias therein cited. These 
two passages of Aristotle are to a 
certain extent different, yet not con- 
tradictory, though Torstrick supposes 
them to be so. 


VOL. II. 


* Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
p. 449, a. 820. 

* Aristot. De Anima, ITI, ii. p. 426, 
b. 17-29: otre 8) xexwpiopevors 
ewdéxerat Kpivey Ore Erepovy rd yAuKU 
Tov Aevxov, GAAa bet Evi ris aud 
Bnra eivar.—ei bé rd dv A€yerv Gre 
€repoyv: €repov yap ro yAvKU Tov Aev~ 
Kov. — aywpioroy kal év dywpiore 


xpovm. IIT. vii. p. 431, a. 20. 
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indivisible in itself, may be looked upon as the closing 
terminus of one-half of the line, and as the commencing 
terminus of the other half. The comparison of two 
different sensations or thoughts is thus one and the 
same mental fact, with two distinguishable aspects.* 

Aristotle devotes a chapter to the enquiry : whether 
we can perceive two distinct sensations at once (2.¢. in 
one and the same moment of time). He decides that 
we cannot; that the sentient soul or faculty is one and 
indivisible, and can only have a single energy or 

actuality at once.’ If two causes of sensation are 
operative together, and one of them be much superior 
in force, it will render us insensible to the other. He 
remarks that, when we are pre-occupied with loud noise, 
or with deep reflection, or with intense fright, visual 
objects will often pass by us unseen and unnoticed.‘ 
Often the two simultaneous sensations will combine or 
blend into one compound, so that we shall feel neither 
of them purely or separately.*. One single act of sen- 
sational energy may however have a double aspect ; as 
the same individual object may be at once white and 
sweet, though its whiteness and its sweetness are 
logically separable.° 

To the sentient soul, even in its lowest manifestations, 
belong the feelings of pleasure and pain, appetite and 
aversion.’ The movements connected with these feel- 
ings, as with all sensation, begin and close with the 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. ii. p. 427, | applies it both to aic@nors and to 
a, 10-14: domep fv xadodoi rives | vénots, p. 426, b. 22-31; p. 427, a. 9. 
oTtyyny, 7 pia Kal 7 8v0, ratty xal' ” Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
d8taiperos xat Siatpern? 7 pev ovv . p. 447, a. 12. 


adtaiperoy, év 1rd xpivdy €ore Kat dua,' * Ibid. a. 15. 
m7 8€ Staiperoy imdpxe, ovx ev Sis 4% Ibid. b. 12-20. 
yap TO alre@ xpyrat onpeiw dua. | ° Ibid. p. 449, a. 14. 


It is to be remarked that, in ex-; ‘ Aristot. De Anima, II. iii. p. 414, 
plaining this mental process of com- b. 3-16; III. vii. p. 431, a. 9; De 
parison, Aristotle three several times Somno et Vigil. i. p. 454, b. 29. 
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central organ—the heart.*’ Upon these are consequent 
the various passions and emotions; yet not without 
certain faculties of memory and phantasy accompanying 
or following the facts of sense. 

Aristotle proceeds by gradual steps upward from the 
Sentient soul to the Noétic (Cogitant or Intelligent) 
soul, called in its highest perfection Noiis. While 
refuting the doctrine of Empedokles, Demokritus, and 
other philosophers, who considered cogitation or intel- 
ligence to be the same as sensible perception, and while 
insisting upon the distinctness of the two as mental 
phenomena, he recognizes. the important point of 
analogy between them, that both of them include judg- 
ment and comparison ;” and he describes an intermediate 
stage called Phantasy or Imagination, forming the 
transition from the lower of the two to the higher. 
We have already observed that, in the Aristotelian 
psychology, the higher functions of the soul presup- 
pose and are built upon the lower as their foundation, 
though the lower do not necessarily involve the higher. 
Without nutrition, there is no sense; without sense, 
there is no phantasy; without phantasy, there is no 
cogitation or intelligence The higher psychical phe- 
nomena are not identical with the lower, yet neither 
are they independent thereof; they presuppose the 
lower as a part of their conditions. Here, and indeed 
very generally elsewhere, Aristotle has been careful to 
avoid the fallacy of confounding or identifying the con- 
ditions of a phenomenon with the phenomenon itself.‘ 


* Aristot. De Partibus Animalium, | p. 431, a. 16: ov8emore voet dvev 


III. iv. p. 666, a. 12. gavracparos 9 Wux7.—De Memori& 
» Aristot. De Anima, IIT. ili. p. | et Reminiscent. i. p. 449, b. 31: voet» 
427, a. 20. oun €or dvev havrdoparos. 


* Ibid. b. 14: @avracia yap érepov | * Mill’s System of Logic, Book V. 
cat alo@ncews nat dsavoias.—Ib. vii. | ch. 3,8. 8. 
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He proceeds to explain Phantasy or the Phantastic 
department of the soul, with the phantasms that belong to 
it. It is not sensible perception, nor belief, nor opinion, 
nor knowledge, nor cogitation. Our dreams, though 
affections of the sentient soul, are really phantasms in | 
our sleep, when there is no visual sensation; even 
when awake, we have a phantasm of the sun, as of a 
disk one foot in diameter, though we believe the sun 
to be larger than the earth." Many of the lower 
animals have sensible perception without any phantasy : 
even those among them that have phantasy have no 
opinion; for opinion implies faith, persuasion, and 
some rational explanation of that persuasion, to none 
of which does any animal attain.” Phantasy is an 
internal movement of the animated being (body and 
soul in one); belonging to the sentient soul, not to the 
cogitant or intelligent; not identical with the move- 
ment of sense, but continued from or produced by that, 
and by that alone; accordingly, similar to the move- 
ment of sense and relating to the same matters.° Since 
our sensible perceptions may be either true or false, so 
also may be our phantasms. And, since these phan- 
tasms are not only like our sensations, but remain 
standing in the soul long after the objects of sense have 
passed away, they are to a great degree the determining 
causes both of action and emotion. They are such 
habitually to animals, who are destitute of Notis; and 
often even to intelligent men, if the Noiis be over- 
clouded by disease or drunkenness.‘ 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. p. 454, b. 10. 
428, a. 5, b. 3; De Somno et Vig. ii.! » Aristot. De Anima, IIT. iii. p. 
p- 456, a. 24: xevovwrac 8 noe | 428, a. 10, 22, 25. 
xaGevdovres xat motovat moda €ypr- * Ibid. b. 10-15; De Somniis, i. p. 
yoptxd, ov pévroe Gvev avracparos | 459, a. 15. 
cai alcOnoews Tivos: rd yap évinudy; * Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. 
éorty atcOnpa rpérov rivd.—Ibid. i. | 428, b. 16: Kai moda ear’ abrjy 
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In the chapter now before us, Aristotle is careful to 
discriminate phantasy from several other psychological 
phenomena wherewith it is liable to be confounded. 
But we remark with some surprise, that neither here, 
nor in any other part of his general Psychology, does 
he offer any exposition of Memory, the phenomenon 
more nearly approaching than any other to phantasy. 
He supplied the deficiency afterwards by the short but 
valuable tract on Memory and Reminiscence; wherein | 
he recognizes, and refers to, the more general work on 
Psychology. Memory bears on the past, as distinguished 
both from the present and future. Memory and phan- 
tasy are in some cases so alike, that we cannot dis- 
tinguish clearly whether what is in our minds is a 
remembrance or a phantasm.* Both of them belong 
to the same psychological department—to the central 
sentient principle, and not to the cogitant or intelligent 
Noiis. Memory as well as phantasy are continuations, 
remnants, or secondary consequences, of the primary 
movements of sense; what in itself is a phantasm, may 
become an object of remembrance directly and per se; 
matters of cogitation, being included or implicated in 
phantasms, may also become objects of remembrance, 
indirectly and by way of accompaniment.’ We can 
remember our prior acts of cogitation and demon- 
stration; we can remember that, a month ago, we 
demonstrated the three angles of a triangle to be equal 
to two right angles; but, as the original demonstration 
could not be carried on without our having before our 


(se. xara thy ghavraciay) cat moe | °” Ibid. p. 450, a. 22: rivos pep 

nat wdoxew ro éxov.—lIbid. p. 429, | odv rav rs Wuyns éotiv.  pynpn, 

a. 4: wat dca ro eppevery Kat dpoias | pavepdy Gre obmep xal 7 avracia 

elva: (ras Gavracias) rais aicOnoect, | kai éore penpoveuta cal atra pev doa 

WOAAG kar’ abras mparre ta (pa, &c. | éort gavracra, xara cupPePynxos 
* Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. | doa py dvev payracias. 

1. p. 451, a. 5; p. 449, a. 10. | 
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mental vision the phantasm of some particular triangle, 
so neither can the remembrance of the demonstration 
be made present to us without a similar phantasm.* In 
acts of remembrance we have a conception of past 
time, and we recognize what is now present to our 
minds as a copy of what has been formerly present to 
us, either as perception of sense or as actual cognition ;° 
while in phantasms there is no conception of past time, 
nor any similar recognition, nor any necessary reference 
to our own past mental states; the phantasm is looked 
at by itself, and not as a copy. This is the main point 
of distinction between phantasm and remembrance :° 
what is remembered is a present phantasm assimilated 
to an impression of the past. Some of the superior 
animals possess both memory and phantasy. But other 
animals have neither ; their sensations disappear, they 
have no endurance; while endurance is the basis both 
of phantasy and memory.* 

But though some animals have memory, no animal 
except man has Reminiscence. Herein man surpasses 
them all.° Aristotle draws a marked distinction be- 
tween the two; between the (memorial) retentive and 
reviving functions, when working unconsciously and 
instinctively, and the same two functions, when stimu- 
lated and guided by a deliberate purpose of our own— 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. i. p. | be remarked that in the Topica Ari- 
449, b. 18. stotle urges a dialectical objection 
» Ibid. b. 22: det yap Sray evepyn | against this or a similar doctrine 
KaTd TO pynpovevey, ovTws év tr Wyn | (Topic. IV. iv. v. p. 125, b. 6-19), and 
A€yet, Gre mpérepoy rovro qxovcey # | against his own definition cited in 
qobero 4 événoev.—Ibid. p. 452, b. 28. | the preceding note, where he calls 
* Ibid. p. 450, a. 80; p. 451, a. 15: | pxnun an ef. Compare the first 
rd pynpoveverv, as eixdvos of dav- | chapter of the Metaphysica. 
ragpa, é&s. Themistius ad Aristot.| ° Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. 
De Memorif, p. 240, ed. Spengel. p- 453, a. 8. He draws the same 
4 Aristot. Analyt. Poster. ii. p. 99, | distinction in Hist. Animal. I. i. p. 
b. 36: povy rod aic6nparos. It may | 488, b. 26. 
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which he calls reminiscence. This last is like-a syl-. 
logism or course of ratiocinative inference, performable 
only by minds capable of taking counsel and calculating. 
He considers memory as a movement proceeding from 
the centre and organs of sense to the soul, and stamp- 
ing an impression thereupon; while reminiscence is a 
counter-movement proceeding from the soul to the 
organs of sense." In the process of reminiscence, 
movements of the soul and movements of the body are 
conjoined,” more or less perturbing and durable accord- 
ing to the temperament of the individual. The process 
is intentional and deliberate, instigated by the desire to 
search for and recover some lost phantasm or cognition ; 
its success depends upon the fact that there exists by 
nature a regular observable order of sequence among 
the movements of the system, physical as well as. 
psychical. The consequents follow their antecedents 
either universally, or at least according to customary 
rules, in the majority of cases.° 

The consequent is either (1) like its antecedent, 
wholly or partially ; or (2) contrary to it; or (3) has 
been actually felt in juxtaposition with it. In reminis- 
cence, we endeavour to regain the forgotten consequent 
by hunting out some antecedent whereupon it is likely 
to follow; taking our start either from the present 
moment or from some other known point." We run 
over many phantasms until we hit upon the true ante- 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. iv. p. 408, | ximmots de yever Oar pera rnvde. 
b. 17. De Memor. et Remin. i. p.| ‘ Ibid. b. 18: 8:6 nal rd epe€ns 
450, a. 30; ii. p. 453, a. 10: rd dva- | Onpevouey vonoavres ard tov viv Ff 
pyusnoxerOai €oTw olov ovddAdytopds | GAXov riwds, cal ad’ dpoiov # évayriou 


rts. i) TOU auvEyyus. . 
> Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. About the associative property of 
p. 453, a. 14-23. Contraries see also De Somno et Vigil. 


* Ibid. p. 451, b. 10: cupBaivovar ‘i. p. 453, b. 27. 
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cedent; the possibility of reminiscence depends upon 
our having this within our mental reach, among our 
accessible stock of ideas: if such be not the case, 
reminiscence is impracticable, and we must learn over 
again.” We are most likely to succeed, if we get upon 
the track or order wherein events actually occurred ; 
thus, if we are trying to recollect a forgotten verse or 
sentence, we begin to repeat it from the first word ; the 
same antecedent may indeed call up different conse- 
quents at differents times, but it will generally call up 
what has habitually followed it before.° 

The movements of Memory and of Reminiscence are 
partly corporeal and partly psychical, just as those of 
Sensation and Phantasy are. We compare in our 
remembrance greater and less (either in time or im 
external magnitudes) through similar internal move- 
ments differing from each other in the same proportion, 
but all on a miniature scale° These internal move- 
ments often lead to great discomfort, when a person 
makes fruitless efforts to recover the forgotten phantasm 
that he desires; especially with excitable men, who are 
much disturbed by their own phantasms. They cannot 
stop the movement once begun; and, when their sen- 
sitive system is soft and flexible, they find that they 
have unwittingly provoked the bodily movements be- 
longing to anger or fear, or some other painful emotion.* 
These movements, when once provoked, continue in 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. | Somep efpyras. 
p. 452, a. 7: modAanes & fbn pev| ” Ibid. ii. p. 452, a. 2, 
aduvare: dvapynoOnva, (nreiv 8€ Svva-| ° Ibid. b. 12: fore yap éy avrg ra 
rat Kat evpioxet. rovru S€ ylverac | Spota oynpara Kai Kwnoes.— mayra 
xevyourrs Todd, €ws dv rovabrny Kuwnon | yap ra évros eAdrrw, Gowep avyddoyor 
xiynow, 7} axodovénoe 1d mpaypa. | kal ra éxrés. 
vd yap pepynobai €or rd évetvas 8uvd- | * Ibid. p. 453, a. 22: 6 drvapspyno- 
pee thy Kivovcav: rovro 8, Sar é&' xdpevos Kat Onpevwy coparcdy. ¢ 
aurov xa) dy exer xewnoewy xu Oyvat, | xivei, ev 4 1d mdbos. 
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spite of the opposition of the person that experiences 
them. He brings upon himself the reality of the pain- 
ful emotion; just as we find that, after we have very 
frequently pronounced a sentence or sung a song, the 
internal movements left in our memories are sometimes 
so strong and so persistent, that they act on our vocal 
organs even without any volition on our parts, and 
determine us to sing the song or pronounce the sen- 
tence over again in reality." Slow men are usually 
good in memory, quick men and apt learners are 
good in reminiscence: the two are seldom found to- 
gether.” 

In this account of Memory and Reminiscence, Ari- 

stotle displays an acute and penetrating intelligence of 
the great principles of the Association of Ideas. But 
these principles are operative not less in memory than 
in reminiscence ; and the exaggerated prominence that 
he has given to the distinction between the two (deter- 
mined apparently by a wish to keep the procedure of 
man apart from that of animals) tends to perplex his 
description of the associative process. At the same 
time, his manner of characterizing phantasy, memory, 
and reminiscence, as being all of them at once corporeal 
and psychical—involving, like sensation, internal move- 
ments of the body as well as phases of the consciousness, 
sometimes even passing into external movements 
of the bodily organs without our volition—all this is a 
striking example of psychological observation, as well 
as of consistency in following out the doctrine laid 
down at the commencement of his chief treatise: 
Soul as the Form implicated with Body as the 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. | wavoapévors yap nat ov BovdAopevors 
p. 453, a. 28: €otxe rd dos rois | émépyeras madty Gdew f Ayer. 
Gydpacs Kat pérAect Kai Adyos, Gray | ° Ibid. i. p. 449, b. 7. 
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Matter,—the two being an integral concrete paar 
only by abstraction. 

We come now to the highest and (in Apne 
opinion) most honourable portion of the soul—the 
Nofis or noétic faculty, whereby we cogitate, understand, 
reason, and believe or opine under the influence of 
reason." According to the uniform scheme of Aristotle, 
this highest portion of the soul, though distinct from all 
the lower, presupposes them all. As the sentient soul 
presupposes the nutrient, so also the cogitant soul pre- 
supposes the nutrient, the sentient, the phantastic, the 
memorial, and the reminiscent. Aristotle carefully 
distinguishes the sentient department of the soul from 
the cogitant, and refutes more than once the doctrine 
of those philosophers that identified the two. But he 
is equally careful to maintain the correlation between 
them, and to exhibit the sentient faculty not only as 
involving in itself a certain measure of intellectual 
discrimination, but also as an essential and fundamental 
condition to the agency of the cogitant, as a portion of 
the human soul. We have already gone through the 
three successive stages—phantastic, memorial, reminis- 
cent—whereby the interval between sensation and 
cogitation is bridged over. ach of the three is directly 
dependent on past sensation, either as reproduction or 
as corollary ; each of them is an indispensable condition of 
man’s cogitation ; moreover, in the highest of the three, 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. iv. p. 
429, a. 10: mepi d€ rov popiov rov 
Ths Wuxns @ ywooke re  Wuyxn Kal 
dpoveit. He himself defines what he 
means by vots a few lines lower; 
and he is careful to specify it as 6 rns 
Wuxis vous—dé dpa Kadovpevos tis 
Wuxiis vous (Acyw 8€ vovv, @ dSiavocira 
kat vroAapBaver 7 uxn)—a. 22. 


In the preceding chapter he ex- 
pressly discriminates »dénow from 
troAnyis. This last word trdAnyprs 
is the most general term for believing 
or optning upon reasons good or bad ; 
the varieties under it are émornpn, 
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we have actually slid unperceived into the cogitant phase 
of the human soul ; for Aristotle declares the reminiscent 
process to be of the nature of a syllogism.* That the 
soul cannot cogitate or reason without phantasms—that 
phantasms are required for the actual working of the 
human Nofs—he affirms in the most explicit manner.? 

The doctrine of Aristotle respecting Noiis has been a 
puzzle, even from the time of his first commentators. 
Partly from the obscurity inherent in the subject, partly 
from the defective condition of his text as it now stands,. 
his meaning cannot be always clearly comprehended, 
nor does it seem that the different passages can be 
completely reconciled. 

Anaxagoras, Demokritus, and other philosophers, 
appear to have spoken of Nois or Intellect in a large 
and vague sense, as equivalent to Soul generally. 
Plato seems to have been the first to narrow and 
specialize the meaning; distinguishing pointedly (as 
we have stated above) the rational or encephalic soul, 
in the cranium, with its circular rotations, from the 
two lower souls, thoracic and abdominal. Aristotle 
agreed with him in this distinction (either of separate 
souls or of separate functions in the same soul) ; but he 
attenuated and divested it of all connexion with separate 
corporeal lodgment, or with peculiar movements of any 
kind. In his psychology, the brain no longer appears 
as the seat of intelligence, but simply as a cold, moist, 
and senseless organ, destined to countervail the excessive 
heat of the heart; which last is the great centre of 
animal heat, of life, and of the sentient soul. Aristotle 
declares Nofis not to be connected with, or dependent 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. | 8€ psnpn xat 9 Trav vontay ovK dvev 
p. 453, a. 10. davrdcpards eorwwv.—De Anima, III. 
» Ibid. p. 449, b. 31-p. 450, a. 12: | vii. p. 431, a. 16. 
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on, any given bodily organs or movements appropriated 
to itself: this is one main circumstance distinguishing 
it from the nutrient soul as well as from the sentient 
soul, each of which rests indispensably upon corporeal 
organs and agencies of its own. 

It will be remembered that we stated the relation of 
Soul to Body (in Aristotle’s view) as that of Form to 
Matter; the two together constituting a concrete indi- 
vidual, numerically one; also that Form and Matter, 
each being essentially relative to the other, admitted of 
gradations, higher and lower; ¢.g. a massive cube of 
marble is already materia formata, but it is still purely 
materia, relative to the statue that may be obtained 
from it. Now, the grand region of Form is the 
Celestial Body—the vast, deep, perceivable, circular 
mass circumscribing the Kosmos, and enclosing, in and 
around its centre, Earth with the other three elements, 
tenanted by substances generated and perishable. This 
Celestial Body is the abode of divinity, including many 
divine beings who take part in its eternal rotations, 
viz. the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c., and other Gods. Now, 
every soul, or every form that animates the matter of 
a living being, derives its vitalizing influence from this 
celestial region. All seeds of life include within them 
a spiritual or gaseous heat, more divine than the four 
elements, proceeding from the sun, and in nature akin 
to the element of the stars. Such solar or celestial heat 
differs generically from the heat of fire. It is the only 
source from whence the principle of life, with the animal 
heat that accompanies it, can be obtained. Soul, in all 

its varieties, proceeds from hence.* 


* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. 1]. | AXovupevwy croyeiwy ws 8 dcadepover 
iii. p. 736, b. 29: mdons pew ovy | ruyudryre al Wuyai cai adrizia dAAnA@y, 
Wuyns Suvapis érépov coparos goixe | ovTw Kat 7 TotavTy Scapeper pvars: 
kexowownkévas xait Oevorépov thy xa- | mavrwy pey yap év T@ oméppats évu- 
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But though all varieties of Soul emanate from the 
same celestial source, they possess the divine element in 
very different degrees, and are very unequal in com- 
parative worth and dignity. The lowest variety, or 
nutritive soul—the only one possessed by plants, among 
which there is no separation of sex*—is contained 
potentially in the seed, and is thus transmitted when 
that seed is matured into a new individual. In animals, 
which possess it along with the sensitive soul and 
among which the gexes are separated, it is also con- 
tained potentially in the generative system of the female 
separately; and the first commencement of life in the 
future animal is thus a purely vegetable life.” The sensi- 
tive soul, the characteristic of the complete animal, cannot 
be superadded except by copulation and the male semen. 
The female, being comparatively impotent and having 
less animal heat, furnishes only the matter of the future. 
offspring ; form, or the moving, fecundating, cause, is 


- supplied by the male. Through the two together the new 


individual animal is completed, having not merely the 
nutritive soul, but also the sentient soul along with it.° 

Both the nutritive and the sentient souls have, each 
of them respectively, a special bodily agency and move- 
ment belonging to them. But the Noiis, or the noétic 
soul, has no partnership with any similar bodily agency. 
There is no special corporeal potentiality (to speak in 
Aristotelian language) which it is destined to actualize. 
It enters from without, and emanates from a still more 
exalted influence of that divine celestial substance from 
which all psychical or vitalizing heat proceeds.“ It is 








wWapyel, Orep moter yovtpa eva ra © Ibid. I. ii. p. 716, a. 4-17; xix. p. 


owéppara, Td kadovpevoy Oeppdy. 726, b. 33; xx. p. 728, a. 17; xxi. p. 
* Aristot. de Generat. Animal. I. | 729, b. 6-27. 
xxiii. p. 731, a. 27. 4 Ibid. Il. iii. p. 736, b. 27: Aei- 
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superinduced upon the nutritive and sentient souls, and 
introduces itself at an age of the individual later than 
both of them. Having no part of the bodily organism 
specially appropriated to it, this variety of soul—what 
is called the Nofis—stands distinguished from the other 
two in being perfectly separable from the body ;* that 
is, separable from the organized body which it is the 
essential function of the two lower souls to actualize, and 
with which both of them are bound up. The Nois is 
not separable from the body altogether ; it belongs essen- 
tially to the divine celestial body, and to those luminaries 
and other divine beings by whom portions of it are 
tenanted. Theorizing contemplation— the perfect, un- 
clouded, unembarrassed, exercise of the theoretical Nota 
—is the single mental activity of these divinities; 
contemplation of the formal regularity of the Kosmos, 
with its eternal and faultless rotations, and with their 
own perfection as participating therein. The celestial 
body is the body whereto Noiis, or the noétic soul, 
properly belongs;” quite apart from the two other 
souls, sentient and nutritive, upon which it is grafted 
in the animal body ; and apart also from all the neces- 
sities of human action, preceded by balanced motives 
and deliberate choice.° 


ceva, kal Oeiov elvac pdvovy ovbey 


| De Anima, II. ii. p. 413, b. 25; iii. 


yap avrov Ty €vepyeig Kowwver co- 
pari) évepyeca. The words 6eiov 
elvus pdvoy must not be construed 
strictly, for in the next following 
passage he proceeds to declare that 
all Wyn, Yuxexn Svvapes or apxn, 
partakes of the divine element, and | 
that in this respect there is only a: 


p. 415, a. 11. 

» Respecting rd avw capa, see the 
copious citations in Trendelenburg’s 
note ad Aristot. De Anima, II. vii. ; 
Comm. p. 373. 

* Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. X. viii. P 
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ux? and another. 
* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. IT. 
iii. p. 737, a. 10: 6 xadovpevos vois. 
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Metaphysic. A. v. p. 1074, b. 26-35, 
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From this celestial body, a certain influence of Noiis 
is transferred to some of the mortal inhabitants of earth, 
water, and air. Thus a third or noétic soul—or rather 
a third noétic function—is added to the two existing 
functions, sensitive and nutrient, of the animal soul, 
which acquires thereby an improved aptitude for, and 
correlation with, the Formal and Universal. We have 
already stated that the sensitive soul possesses this 
aptitude to a certain extent; it receives the impression 
of sensible forms, without being impressed by the 
matter accompanying them. The noétic function 
strengthens and sharpens the aptitude; the soul comes 
into correlation with those cogitable or intellective 
forms which are involved in the sensible forms;* it 
rises from the lower generalities of the Second Philo- 
sophy, to the higher generalities of the First Phi- 
losophy. 

As the sentient or percipient soul is the form or 
correlate of all perceivables, and thus identified with 
them in nature, all of them having existence only in 
relation to it,—so the cogitant or intellective soul is the 
form or correlate of all cogitables, all of which exist 
relatively to it, and only relatively.” It is in fact the 
highest of all forms—the Form of Forms; the mental 
or subjective aspect of all formal reality. 

Such at least is the tendency and purpose of that 
noétic influence which the celestial substance imparts to 
the human soul; but it is realized only to a very small 
degree. In its characteristic theorizing efficacy, the 
godlike Noifis counts for a small fraction of the whole 
soul, though superexcellent in quality.° There are but 
.* Aristot. De Anima, III. viii. p. * Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. X. vii. p. 
432, a.6: év rois el8ece rots alaGn- 1177, b. 34: ef yap nal rp Syxp puxpdy 
Trois Tra vonrd ¢otty. €ort, Suvdyec xal ripsdrnte woAU pard- 
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few men in whom it is tolerably developed, and even in 
those few it is countervailed by many other agencies.* 
The noétic function in men and animals exists only in 
companionship with the two other psychical functions. 
It is subservient to the limits and conditions that they 
impose, as well as to the necessities of individual and 
social action; to all that is required for “acting like 
@ man,” according to the Aristotelian phrase. Man’s 
nature is complex, and not self-sufficing for a hfe of 
theorizing contemplation, such .as that wherein the 
celestial inmates pass their immortality of happiness.” 

We have thus to study the noétic function according 
to the manifestations of it that we find in man, and to 
a certain extent in some other privileged animals, 
Bees, for example, partake in the divine gift toa 
certain extent; being distinguished in this respect from 
their analogues—wasps and hornets.° 

In these and other animals, and in man to a still 
greater degree, the theorizing activity exists; but it 1s 
either starved, or at least has to deal with materials 
obscure, puzzling, conflicting; while, on the other 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. i. 
p. 450, a. 18. 
> Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. X. vii. 


p. 1177, b. 26: 6 8€ rotovros dy ety” 


Bios xpeirrav fh Kar’ avOpwrov.—viii. 
p. 1178, b. 6: denoera: ody rotovrey 
mpos Td avOpwmreverOat.—ix. p. 1178, 
b. 33: ov« atrdapans 7 pvots mpds 
7d Oewpetv. Compare similar senti- 
ments in Aristot. Metaphys. A. il. 
p. 983, a. 1. 

* Aristot. De Gen. Animal, ITI. x. 
p- 760, a. 4: Svros 8€ wepirrod Tov 
yévous xal i8iov rod ray pedirrar.— 
p. 761, a. 4: od yap €xovow (wasps 
and hornets) ovdéy Geiov, domep rod 
yévos ray pedirray. It is remarkable 
that mepirrds, the epithet here applied 
by Aristotle to bees, is the epithet 


that he also applies to men of theo- 
retical and speculative activity, as 
contrasted with men prudent and 
judicious in action (see Metaphys. 
A. ii. p. 983, a. 2; also Ethic. Nikom. 
VI. vii. p. 1141, b. 6). Elsewhere 
he calls bees ppdyvepa (Metaphys. A. i. 
p. 980, b. 22). See a good note of 
Torstrick (on Aristot. De AnimA, ITT. 
p. 428, a. 10), p. 172 of his Com- 
mentary. Aristotle may possibly 
have been one among the pbhiloso- 
phers that Virgil had in his mind, 
in Georgica, iv. 219 :— 


“ His quidam signis, atque hee exempla secuti, 
Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus 
Ethereos dixere: Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, columque pro- 

fundum,”’ &&. 
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hand, the practical intellect becomes largely developed, 
through the pressure of wants and desires, combined 
with the teaching of experience. In Aristotle’s view, 
sensible perception is a separate source of knowledge, 
accompanied with judgment and discrimination, inde- 
pendent of the noétic function. Occasionally, he refers 
the intellectual superiority of man to the properly 
attempered combination and antagonism of heat in the 
heart with cold in the brain, each strong and pure ;* 
all the highly endowed animals (he says) have greater 
animal heat, which is the essential condition of a better 
soul ;* he reckons the finer sense of touch possessed by 
man as an essential condition of the same intellectual 
result.© Sensible perception in its five diverse mani- 
festations, together with its secondary psychical effects 
—phantasy and memory, accumulates in the human 
mind (and in some animals) a greater or less experience 
of particular facts; from some of which inferences are 
drawn as to others unknown, directing conduct as well 
as enlarging knowledge.’ 

All this process—a perpetual movement of sense and 
memory—begins from infancy, and goes on indepen- 
dently of Noiis or the noétic function properly so called ; 
which grows up gradually at a later age, aided by the 
acquisition of language and by instruction conveyed 


* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. II. | p. 469, b.16). Virgil, in the beautiful 
vi. p. 744, a. 11-31: 8ndrot 8é ryy | lines of his Second Georgic (483), 
etxpaciay 7 8idvoia: pporperaroy yap | laments that he is disqualified for 
dort tév (ger dvOpwros. We may | deep philosophical studies by the 
remark that Aristotle considers cold | want of heat round his heart :— 
as in some cases a positive property, | “Sin, has ne possim nature acoedere partes, 
not simply as the absence or priva- | Frigidus obetiterit circum precordia sanguis,” 
tion of heat (De Partibus Animal., 

II. ii. p. 649, a.18). Theheartis the; ° Aristot. De Respirat. xiii. p. 477, 
part wherein the psychical fire (as it | a. 16. 
were) is kept burning: ras Wuyns| * Aristot. De Animé, IT. ix. p. 421, 
Gonep durenupevpéms év rois popios , a 21. 
rovros (Aristot. De Vita et Morte, iv.| ‘* Aristot. Metapbys. A.i. pp. 980-1. 
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through language. The supervening Noiis presupposes 
and depends upon what has been thus treasured up by 
experience. Though, in the celestial body, Noiis exists 
separately from human beings, and though it there 
operates proprio motu apart from sense, such is not 
the case with the human Noiis; which depends upon the 
co-operation, and is subject to the restrictions, of the 
complicated soul and body wherewith it is domiciled— 
restrictions differing in each individual case. Though 
the noétic process is distinct from sense, yet without 
sense it cannot take place in man. Aristotle expressly 
says: “You cannot cogitate without a phantasm or 
without a continuous image.” Now the phantasm has 
been already explained as a relic of movements of sense 
—or as those movements themselves, looked at in 
another point of view.* “When we cogitate” (he says), 
“our mental affection is the same as when we draw a 
triangle for geometrical study; for there, though we 
do not make use of the fact that the triangle is deter- 
minate in its magnitude, we still draw it of a determinate 
magnitude. So in cogitation, even when we are not 
cogitating a determinate quantum, we nevertheless set 
before our eyes a determinate quantum, but we do not 
cogitate it guatenus determinate.” We cannot even 


* Aristot. De Somniis, i. p. 459, a. | vo7, rideras mpo Gupdrwv rowdy, woe 


15; De Anima, ITI. vii. p. 431, a. 17; 
iii. p. 428, b. 12. 

> Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. i. 
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This passage appears to be as clear 
a statement of the main doctrine of 
Nominalism as can be found in Hobbes 
or Berkeley. In the sixteenth sec- 
tion of the Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, Berkeley 
says :—“‘ And here it must be ac- 
knowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular, without 
attending to the particular qualities 
of the angles or relations of the sides. 
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(he goes on to say) remember the eogitabilia without 
‘‘a phantasm or sensible image; so that our memory 
of them is only by way of concomitance”’ (indirect 
and secondary).* Phantasy is thus absolutely indis- 
pensable to cogitation: first to carrying on the pro- 
cess at all; next to remembering it after it is past. 
Without either the visible phantasm of objects seen 
and touched, or the audible phantasm of words heard 
and remembered, the Nofis in human beings would be 
a nullity.” 

We see that, though Aristotle recognizes a general 
distinction between phantasy and cogitation, and alludes 
to many animals as having the former without attain- 
ing to the latter, yet he also declares that in man, 
who possesses both, not only is cogitation dependent 
upon phantasy, but phantasy passes into cogitation by 
gradations almost imperceptible. In regard to the prac- 
tical application of Nots (2.e. to animal movements 
determined either by appetite or by reason), he finds 
a great difficulty in keeping the distinction clearly 
marked. Substantially, indeed, he lets it drop. When 
he speaks of phantasy as being either calculating or 
perceptive, we are unable to see in what respect calcu- 
lating phantasy (which he states not to belong to other 
animals) differs from an effort of cogitation.° Indeed, 
he speaks with some diffidence respecting any distri- 


—In like manner we may consider | » About sense and hearing, as the 
Peter so far forth as man, or so far | fundamenta of intellect, see Aristot. 
forth as animal, without framing the | De Sensu et Sensili, i. p. 437, a 
forementioned idea, either of man or ' 1-17. 

animal, inasmuch as all that ts per- ° Aristot. De Anima, IIT. x. p. 433, 
ceived ts not considered.” Berkeley | a. 9-b. 30: ef ss rh» ayraciay 
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bution of parts in the same soul, suspecting that such 
distribution is not real but logical: you may subdivide 
as much as you choose.* 

It thus appears clear that Aristotle restricts the Nois 
or noétic function 7 man to the matters of sense and 
experience, physical or mental, and that he considers 
the phantasm to be an essential accompaniment of the 
cogitative act. Yet this does not at all detract from 
his view of the grandeur, importance, and wide range 
of survey, belonging to the noétic function. It is the 
portion of man’s nature that correlates with the abstract 
and universal; but it is only a portion of his nature, 
and must work in conjunction and harmony with the 
rest. The abstract cannot be really separated from 
the concrete, nor the universal from one or other of its 
particulars, nor the essence from that whereof it is the 
essence, nor the attribute from that of which it is 
the attribute, nor the genus and species from the indi- 
viduals comprehended therein ; nor, to speak in purely 
Aristotelian language, the Form from some Matter, or 
the Matter from some Form. In all these cases there 
is a notional or logical distinction, impressing the mind 
as the result of various comparisons, noted by an appro- 
priate term, and remembered afterwards by means of 
that term (that is, by means of an audible or visible 
phantasm); but real separation there neither is nor can 
be. This is the cardinal principle of Aristotle, repeated 
in almost all his works—his marked antithesis against 
Plato. Such logical distinctions as those here noticed 
(they might be multiplied without number) it belongs 
to Noiis or the noétic function to cognize. But the real 
objects, in reference to which alone the distinctions 
have a meaning, are concrete and individual; and the 


* Aristot. De Animf, III. ix. p. 482, a. 23. 
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cognizing subject is really the entire man, employing 
indeed the noétic function, but employing it with the aid 
of other mental forces, phantasms and remembrances, 
real and verbal. 

The noétic soul is called by Aristotle “the place of 
‘Forms,” “the potentiality of Forms,” “the correlate 
of things apart from Matter.”* It cogitates these Forms 
in or along with the phantasms : the cogitable Forms are 
contained in the sensible Forms; for there is nothing 
really existent beyond or apart from visible or tangible 
magnitudes, with their properties and affections, and 
with the so-called abstractions considered by the geo- 
meter. Hence, without sensible perception, a man can 
neither learn nor understand anything; in all his theo- 
retical contemplations, he requires some phantasm to 
contemplate along with them.” 

Herein lies one of the main distinctions between the 
noétic and the sentient souls. The sentient deals with 
particulars, and correlates with external bodies; the 
noétic apprehends universals, which in a certain sense 
are within the soul: hence a man can cogitate when- 
ever or whatever he chooses, but he can see or touch 
only what is present.° Another distinction is, that the 
sentient soul is embodied in special organs, each with 
determinate capacities, and correlating with external 
objects, themselves alike determinate, acting only under 
certain conditions of locality. The possibilities of sen- 
sation are thus from the beginning limited ; moreover, 
a certain relative proportion must be maintained be- 


* Aristot. De Animé, III. iv. p. | efSeoe rois aicOnrois ra vonrd €or, ra 
429, a. 27, b. 22. re €v adaipeces Aeydpeva, cal doa Te 
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tween the percipient and the perceivable; for extreme 
or violent sounds, colours, &c., produce no sensation ; 
on the contrary, they deaden the sentient organ." But 
the noétic soul (what is called the “ Noiis of the soul,” 
to use Aristotle’s language)” is nothing at all in actu- 
ality before its noétic function commences, though it is 
everything in potentiality. It is not embodied in any 
corporeal organ of its own, nor mingled as a new ele- 
mentary ingredient with the body; it does not cor- 
relate with any external objects; it is not so specially 
attached to some particulars as to make it antipathetic 
to others. Accordingly its possibilities of cogitation are 
unlimited ; it apprehends with equal facility what is 
most cogitable and what is least cogitable. It is tho- 
roughly indeterminate in its nature, and is in fact at 
first a mere unlimited cogitative potentiality ;° like a 
tablet, upon which no letters have as yet been written, 
but upon which all or any letters may be written." 

We have already said that the Noiis of the human 
soul emanates from a peculiar influence of the celestial 
body, which is the special region of Form in the 
Kosmos. Through it we acquire an enlarged power 
of apprehending the abstract and universal; we can 
ascend above sensible forms to the cogitable forms con- 
tained therein; we can consider all forms in themselves, 
without paying attention to the matter wherein they 
are embodied. Instead of considering the concrete solid 
or liquid before us, we can mentally analyse them, 
and thus study solidity in the abstract, fluidity in the 
abstract. While our senses judge of water as hot and 





* Aristot. De Anim&, III. iv. p. | dor evepyeig tar ovtwy piv voeiv. 
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cold, our noétic function enables us to appreciate water 
in the abstract—to determine its essence, and to ftirnish 
a definition of it.* In all these objects, as combinations 
of Form with Matter, the cogitable form exists poten- 
tially ; and is abstracted or considered abstractedly, by 
the cogitant Noitis.” Yet this last (as we have already 
seen) cannot operate except along with and by aid 
of phantasms—of impressions revived or remaining 
from sense. It is thus immersed in the materials of 
sense, and has no others. But it handles them in a way 
of its own, and under new points of view ; comparing 
and analysing; recognizing the abstract in the con- 
crete, and the universal in the particular; discriminat- 
ing mentally and logically the one from the other; and 
noting the distinction by appropriate terms. Such dis- 
tinctions are the notimena, generated -in the process of 
cogitation by Noiis itself. The Noi, as it exists in 
any individual, gradually loses its original character 
of naked potentiality, and becomes an actual working 
force, by means of its own acquired materials.° It is 
an aggregate of noiimena, all of them in nature iden- 
tical with itself; and, while cogitating them, the Noiis 
at the same time cogitates itself. Considered abstract- 
edly, apart from matter, they exist only in the mind 
itself; in theoretical speculation, the cognoscens and the 
cogmtum are identical. But they are not really separ- 
able from matter, and have no reality apart from it. 
The distinction, yet at the same time correlation, be- 
tween Form and Matter pervades all nature (Aristotle 
affirms), and will be found in the Noiis as elsewhere. 
We must recognize an /ntellectus Agens or constructive, 


* Aristot. De Aniiné, LIT. iv. p.429, | * Ibid. Hl. v. p. 417, b. 23. Ibid. 
b. 10. | IIT. iv. p. 429, b. 7: Grav Sura 
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and an Intellectus Patiens or receptive." The Agens is 
the great intellectual energy pervading the celestial 
body, and acting upon all the animals susceptible of its 
operation; analogous to light, which illuminates the 
diaphanous medium, and elevates what was mere poten- 
tial colour into colour actual and visible.” The Patiens 
is the intellectual receptivity acted upon in each indi- 
vidual, and capable of being made to cogitate every 
thing ; anterior to the Agens, in time, so far as regards 
the individual, yet as a general fact (when we are 
talking of man as a species) not anterior even in time, 
but correlative. Of the two, the Intellectus Agens is the 
more venerable ; it is pure intellectual energy, unmixed, 
unimpressible from without, and separable from all 
animal body. It is this, and nothing more, when con- 
sidered apart from animal body; but it is then eternal 
and immortal, while the IJntellectus Patiens perishes 
with the remaining soul and with the body. Yet though 
the Intellectus Agens is thus eternal, and though we have 
part in it, we cannot remember any of its operations 
anterior to our own maturity; for the concurrence of 
the Intellectus Patiens, which begins and ends with us, 
is indispensable both to remembrance and to thought. 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. v. p. 430, 
a. 10. 
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We see here the full extent of Aristotle’s difference 
from the Platonic doctrine, in respect to the immor- 
tality of the soul. He had defined soul as the first 
actualization of a body having potentiality of life with 
a determinate organism. This of course implied, and 
he expressly declares it, that soul and body in each indi- 
vidual case were one and indivisible, so that the soul of 
Sokrates perished of necessity with the body of Sokrates.* 
But he accompanied that declaration with a reserve in 
favour of Noiis, and especially of the theorizing Nofis ; 
which he recognized as a different sort of soul, not de- 
pendent on a determinate bodily organism, but capable 
of being separated from it, as the eternal is from the 
perishable.” The present chapter informs us how far 
such reserve is intended to go. That the theorizing 
Nois is not limited, like the sentient soul, to a deter- 
minate bodily organism, but exists apart from that 
organism and eternally—is maintained as incontestable : 
it is the characteristic intellectual activity of the eternal 
celestial body and the divine inmates thereof. But the — 
distinction of Form and Matter is here pointed out, as 
prevailing in Noiis and in Soul generally, not less than 
throughout all other Nature. The theorizing Noiis, as 
it exists in Sokrates, Plato, Demokritus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedokles, Xenokrates, &c., is individualized in each, 
and individualized differently in each. It represents the 
result of the Intellectus Agens or Formal Noi, universal 


xeopirbeis 8 dori povoy rovd rep | words seem to admit. 
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and permanent, upon the Jntellectus Patiens or noétic 
receptivity peculiar to each individual ; the co-operation 
of the two is indispensable to sustain the theorizing 
intellect of any individual man. But the Jntellectus 
Patiens, or Receptivus, perishes along with the indi- 
vidual. Accordingly, the intellectual life of Sokrates 
cannot be continued farther. It cannot be prolonged 
after his sensitive and nutritive life has ceased; the 
noétic function, as it exists in him, is subject to the same 
limits of duration as the other functions of the soul. 
The intellectual man is no more immortal than the 
sentient man. | 

Such is the opinion here delivered by Anistotle. 
And it follows indeed as a distinct corollary from his 
doctrine respecting animal and vegetable procreation in 
general, Individuality (the being unum numero in a 
species) and immortality are in his view incompatible 
facts; the one excludes the other. In assigning (as he 
so often does) a final cause or purpose to the wide- 
spread fact of procreation of species by animals and 
vegetables, he tells us that every individual living 
organism, having once attained the advantage of exist- 
ence, yearns and aspires to prolong this for ever, and 
to become immortal. But this aspiration cannot be 
realized; Nature has forbidden it, or is inadequate to 
it; no individual can be immortal. Being precluded 
from separate immortality, the individual approaches as 
near to it as is possible, by generating a new individual 
like itself, and thus perpetuating the species. Such is 
the explanation given by Aristotle of the great fact 
pervading the sublunary, organized world*—immortal 
species of plants, animals, and men, through a succes- 


* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. II. i. p. 731, b. 20, seq.; De Anima, 
II. iv. p. 415, a. 26, seq.; Giconomica, I. ili. p. 1348, b. 23. 
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sion of individuals each essentially perishable. The 
general doctrine applies to Nofis as well as to the other 
functions of the soul. Noiis is immortal; but the in- 
dividual Sokrates, considered as noétic or intellectual, 
can no more be immortal than the same individual con- 
sidered as sentient or reminiscent. 

We have already stated that Noiis—Intellect—the 
noétic function—is that faculty of the soul that cor- 
relates with the abstract and universal; with Form 
apart from Matter. Its process is at once analytical, 
synthetical, and retentive. Nature presents to us 
only concretes and particulars, in a perpetual course 
of change and reciprocal action; in these the abstract 
and universal are immersed, and out of these they have 
to be disengaged by logical analysis. That the abstract 
is a derivative from the concrete, and the universal 
from particulars—is the doctrine of Aristotle. Ascend- 
ing from particulars, the analysis is carried so far that 
at length it can go no farther. It continues to divide 
until it comes to indivisibles, or simple notions, the 
highest abstractions, and the largest universals. These 
are the elements out of which universal propositions 
are formed, the first premisses or principia'of demon- 
stration. Unphilosophical minds do not reach these 
indivisibles at all: but it is the function of the theorizing 
Noiis to fasten on them, and combine them into true 
propositions. In so far as regards the indivisibles 
themselves, falsehood is out of the question, and truth 
also, since they affirm nothing. The mind either appre- 
hends them, or it does not apprehend them: there is 
no other alternative. But, when combined into affirma- 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. vi. p. | dAnOés, civOecis ms 98n vonpdroy 
430, a. 26: 7 pev oty ray adiaiperwy | domep év dvtrwv.—Mctaphysica, 0. x. 
yonots €v TovTots mepi a ovK €ote TO | p. 1051, b. 31: wept ravra ov éotw 
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tive propositions, they then are true or false, as the case 
may be. The formal essence of each object is among 
these indivisibles, and is apprehended as such by the 
intellect ; which, while confining itself to such essence, 
1g unerring, as each sense is in regard to its own 
appropriate perceivables.* But, when the intellect goes 
farther, and proceeds to predicate any attribute respect- 
ing the essence, then it becomes liable to error, as sense 
is when drawing inferences. 

One of the chief functions that Aristotle assigns to 
Nofis, or the noétic function, is that the principia of 
demonstration and knowledge belong to it; and not 
merely the principia, but also, in cases of action pre- 
ceded by deliberation and balance of motives, the ulti- 
mate application of principia to action. So that he 
styles Noiis both beginning and end ; also the beginning 
of the beginning ; and, moreover, he declares it to be 
always right and unerring—equal to Science and even 
more than Science.” These are high praises, conveying 
little information, and not reconcilable with other pas- 
sages wherein he speaks of the ezercise of the noétic 
function (ro voeiv) as sometimes right, sometimes wrong. 
But, for the question of psychology, the point to be 
determined is, in what sense he meant that principta 
belonged to Nofis. He certainly did not mean that the 
first principles of reasoning were novelties originated, 
suggested, or introduced into the soul by noétic influ- 
ence. Not only he does not say this, but he takes pains 
to impress the exact contrary. In passages cited a few 


* Aristot. De Animf, III. vi. p. | adpyy xat réXos vous.—Analyt. Post. 
430, b. 29. This portion of the trea- | 1I. xviii. p. 100, b. 5. 
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pages back, he declares that Nofis in entering the soul 
brings nothing whatever with it; that it is an universal 
potentiality —a capacity in regard to truth, but nothing 
more ;* that it is in fact a capacity not merely for com- 
paring and judging (to both of which he recognizes 
even the sentient soul as competent), but also for com- 
bining many into one, and resolving the apparent one 
into several ; for abstracting, generalizing, and selecting 
among the phantasms present, which of them should be 
attended to, and which should be left out of attention.” 
Such is his opinion about the noétic function; and he 
states explicitly that the abstract and universal not only 
arise from the concrete and particular, but are insepar- 
able from the same really—separable only logically. 

He describes, at the end of the Analytica Posteriora 
and elsewhere, the steps whereby the mind ascends 
gradually from sense, memory, and experience, to 
general principles, And he indicates a curious contrast 
between these and the noétic functions. Sense, memory, 
phantasy, reminiscence, are movements of the body as 
well as of the soul; our thoughts and feelings come 
and go, none of them remaining long. But the noétic 
process is the reverse of this; it is an arrest of all this 
mental movement, a detention of the fugitive thoughts, 
a subsidence from perturbation—so that the attention 
dwells steadily and for some time on the same matters.° 
Analysis, selection, and concentration of attention, are 


* Arist. De Anima, I. ii. p. 404, ! ° Aristot. Physica, VII. iii. p, 247, b. 
a. 30, where he censures Demokritus: | 9: 7 8 && dpxns AnYis ris éemeornpns 
ob 89 xparas re vp os dvvape revi | yeveors ovK orw- rH yap npepnoas 
sept tTHy GAnOeay, dAAa ravrd Aéyes | Kai ornvat ry Siavocay enioragOas Kai 
uxt nat vouv.—Compare ibid. III. | ppovety A€yopevr.—Also De Anim, I. 
iv. p. 429, a. 21, b. 30. iii. p. 407, b. 32, and the remarkable 

» Ibid. III. vi. p. 430, b.5: ro d€ éy | passage in the Analytica Poster. I. 
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the real characteristics of the Aristotelian Nois. It is 
not (as some philosophers have thought) a source of 
new general truths, let into the soul by a separate door, 
and independent of experience as well as transcending 
experience. 

Passing now to the Emotions, we find that these 
are not systematically classified and analysed by Ari- 
stotle, as belonging to a scheme of Psychology; though 
he treats them incidentally, with great ability and 
acuteness, both in his Ethics, where he regards them 
as auxiliaries or Impediments to a rational plan of life, 
and in his Rhetoric, where he touches upon their opera- 
tion as it bears on oratorical effect. He introduces 
however in his Psychology some answer to the question, 
What is it that produces local movement in the animal 
body? He replies that movement is produced both 
by Noifis and by Appetite. 

Speaking strictly, we ought to call Appetite alone the 
direct producing cause, acted upon by the appetitum, 
which is here the Primum Movens Immobile. But this 
appetitum cannot act without coming into the intel- 
lectual sphere, as something seen, imagined, cogitated.* 
In this case the Noits or Intellect is stimulated through 
appetite, and operates in subordination thereto. Such 
is the Intellect, considered as Practical, the principle or 
determining cause of which is the appetitum or object of 
desire; the Intellect manifesting itself only for the sake 
of some end, to be attained or avoided. Herein it is dis- 
tinguished altogether from the Theoretical Noiis or Intel- 
lect, which does not concern itself with any expetenda 
or fugienda, and does not meddle with conduct. The 
appetitum is good, real or apparent, in so far as it can 


* Aristot. De Animf, III. x. p. 4383, b. 11: mparov 8€ mavrav rd dpexrdy 
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be achieved by our actions. Often we have contra- 
dictory appetites; and, in such cases, the Intellect is 
active generally as a force resisting the present and 
caring for the future. But Appetite or Desire, being 
an energy including both soul and body, is the real 
and appropriate cause that deterinines us to local move- 
ment, often even against strong opposition from the 
Intellect." 

Aristotle thus concludes his scheme of Psychology, 
comprehending all plants as well as all animals; a 
scheme differing in this respect, as well as in others, 
from the schemes of those that had preceded him, and 
founded upon the peculiar principles of his own First 
Philosophy. Soul is to organized body as Form to 
Matter, as Actualizer to the Potential; not similar or 
homogeneous, but correlative ; the two being only separ- 
able as distinct logical points of view in regard to one 
and the same integer or individual. Aristotle recog- 
nizes many different varieties of Soul, or rather many 
distinct functions of the same soul, from the lowest or 
most universal, to the highest or most peculiar and 
privileged; but the higher functions presuppose or 
depend upon the lower, as conditions; while the same 
principle of Relativity pervades them all. He brings 
this principle prominently forward, when he is sum- 
ming up” in the third or last book of the treatise De 
Anima :—“ The Soul is in a certain way all existent 
things; for all of them are either Perceivables or Cogi- 
tables ; and the Cogitant Soul is in a certain way the 
matters cogitated, while the Percipient Soul is in a 
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certain way the matters perceived.” The Percipient 
and its Percepta—the Cogitant and its Cogitata—each 
implies and correlates with the other : the Percipient is 
the highest Form of all Percepta; the Cogitant is the 
Form of Forms, or the highest of all Forms, cogitable or 
perceivable.© The Percipient or Cogitant Subject is thus 
conceived only in relation to the Objects perceived or 
cogitated, while these Objects again are presented as 
essentially correlative to the Subject. The realities of | 
Nature are particulars, exhibiting Form and Matter 
in one; though, for purposes of scientific study—of 
assimilation and distinction—it is necessary to consider 
each of the two abstractedly from the other. 


* Aristot. De Anim, III. viii. p. 432, a. 2; 6 vous el8os eiday, xal 7 alaOyors 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 


THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSALS. 


THE controversy respecting Universals first obtained its place 
in philosophy from the colloquies of Sokrates, and the writings 
and teachings of Plato. We need not here touch upon their 
predecessors, Parmenides and Herakleitus, who, in a confused 
and unsystematic manner, approached this question from oppo- 
site sides, and whose speculations worked much upon the mind 
of Plato in determining both his aggressive dialectic, and his 
constructive theories. Parmenides of Elea, improving upon the 
ruder conceptions of Xenophanes, was the first to give emphatic 
proclamation to the celebrated Eleatic doctrine, Absolute Ens 
as opposed to Relative Fientia: t.e. the Cogitable, which Par- 
menides conceived as the One and All of reality, & xai way, en- 
during and unchangeable, of which the negative was unmeaning,— 
and the Sensible or Perceivable, which was in perpetual change, 
succession and multiplicity, without either unity, or reality, or 
endurance. To the last of these two departments Herakleitus 
assigned especial prominence. In place of the permanent under- 
lying Ens, which he did not recognize, he substituted a cogitable 
process of change, or generalized concept of what was common 
to all the successive phases of change—a perpetual stream of 
generation and destruction, or implication of contraries, in which 
everything appeared only that it might disappear, without endur- 
ance or uniformity. In this doctrine of Herakleitus, the world 
of sense and particulars could not be the object either of certain 
knowledge or even of correct probable opinion; in that of Par- 
menides, it was recognized as an object of probable opinion, 
though not of certain knowledge. But in both doctrines, as 
well as in the theories of Demokritus, it was degraded, and pre- 
sented as incapable of yielding satisfaction to the search of a 
philosophizing mind, which could find neither truth nor reality 
except in the world of Concepts and Cogitables. 
R 2 
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Besides the two theories above-mentioned, there were current 
in the Hellenic world, before the maturity of Sokrates, several 
other veins of speculation about the Kusmos, totally divergent 
one from the other, and by that very divergence sometimes 
stimulating curiosity, sometimes discouraging all study as though 
the problems were hopeless. But Parmenides and Herakleitus, 
together with the arithmetical and geometrical hypotheses of the 
Pythagoreans, are expressly noticed by Aristotle as having specially 
contributed to form the philosophy of Plato. 

Neither Parmenides, nor Herakleitus, nor the Pythagoreans 
were dialecticians. They gave out their own thoughts in their 
own way, with little or no regard to dissentients. They did 
not cultivate the art of argumentative attack or defence, nor the 
correct application and diversified confrontation of universal terms, 
which are the great instruments of that art. It was Zeno, the dis- 
ciple of Parmenides, that first employed dialectic in support of his 
master’s theory, or rather against the counter-theories of oppo- 
nents. He showed by arguments memorable for their subtlety, 
that the hypothesis of an Absolute, composed of Entia Plura Dis- 
continua, led to consequences even more absurd than those that 
opponents deduced from the Parmenidean hypothesis of Ens Unum 
Continuum. The dialectic, thus inaugurated by Zeno, reached still 
higher perfection in the colloquies of Sokrates; who not only 
employed a new method, but also introduced new topics of debate 
—ethical, political, and social matters instead of physical things 
and the Kosmos. 

The peculiar originality of Sokrates is well known: a man who 
wrote nothing, but passed his life in indiscriminate colloquy with 
every one; who professed to have no knowledge himself, but 
interrogated others on matters that they talked about familiarly 
and professed to know well; whose colloquies generally ended by 
puzzling the respondents, and by proving to themselves that they 
neither knew nor could explain even matters that they had begun 
by affirming confidently as too clear to need explanation. Aristotle 
tells us* that Sokrates was the first that set himself expressly and 
methodically to scrutinize the definitions of general or universal 
terms, and to confront them, not merely with each other, but also, 
by a sort of inductive process, with many particular cases that 
were, or appeared to be, included under them. And both Xeno- 
phon and Plato give us abundant examples of the terms to which 
Sokrates applied his interrogatories: What is the Holy? What is 





* Metaphysica, A. p. 987, b. 2; M. p. 1078, b. 18. 
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the Unholy? What is the Beautiful or Honourable? What is the 
Ugly or Base? What is Justice—Injustice—Temperance—Mad- 
ness—Courage—Cowardice—A City—A man fit for civil life? 
What is the Command of Men? What is the character fit for 
commanding men? Such are the specimens, furnished by a 
hearer,* of the universal terms whereon the interrogatories of 
Sokrates bore. All of them were terms spoken and heard familiarly 
by citizens in the market-place, as if each understood them per- 
fectly; but when Sokrates, professing his own ignorance, put 
questions asking for solutions of difficulties that perplexed his own 
mind, the answers showed that these difficulties were equally 
insoluble by respondents, who had never thought of them before. 
The confident persuasion of knowledge, with which the colloquy 
began, stood exposed as a false persuasion without any basis of 
reality. Such illusory semblance of knowledge was proclaimed 
by Sokrates to be the chronic, though unconscious, intellectual 
condition of his contemporaries. How he undertook, as the mission 
of a long life, to expose it, is impressively set forth in the Platonic 
Apology. 

It was thus by Sokrates that the meaning of universal terms 
and universal propositions, and the relation of each respectively to 
particular terms and particular propositions were first made a 
subject of express enquiry and analytical interrogation. His 
influence was powerful in imparting the same dialectical impulse 
to several companions ; but most of all to Plato, who not only 
enlarged and amplified the range of Sokratic enquiry, but also 
brought the meaning of universal terms into something like 
system and theory, as a portion of the conditions of trustworthy 
science. Plato was the first to affirm the doctrine afterwards 
called Realism, as the fundamental postulate of all true and 
proved cognition. He affirmed it boldly, and in its most extended 
sense, though he also produces (according to his frequent practice) 
many powerful arguments and unsolved objections against it. 
It was he (to use the striking phrase of Milton”) that first imported 
into the schools the portent of Realism. The doctrine has been 
since opposed, confuted, curtailed, transformed, diversified in many 
ways; but it bas maintained its place in logical speculation, and 
has remained, under one phraseology or another, the creed of 
various philosophers, from that time down to the present. 


* Xenophon Memorab. I. i. 16; IV. vi. 1-13. 
* See the Latin verses ‘De Idea Platonicé quemadmodum Aristoteles intellexit ’— 
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The following account of the problems of Realism was handed 
down to the speculations of the medieval philosophers by Porphyry 
(between 270-300 a.p.), in his Introduction to the treatise of Ari- 
stotle on the Categories. After informing Chrysaorius that he 
will prepare for him a concise statement of the doctrines of the 
old philosophers respecting Genus, Differentia, Species, Proprium, 
Accidens, “abstaining from the deeper enquiries, but giving 
suitable development to the more simple,”— Porphyry thus proceeds: 
—‘ For example, I shall decline discussing, in respect to Genera 
and Species, (1) Whether they have a substantive existence, or 
reside merely in naked mental conceptions ; (2) Whether, assuming 
them to have substantive existence, they are bodies or incorporeals; 
(3) Whether their substantive existence is in and along with the 
objects of sense, or apart and separable. Upon this task I shall not 
enter, since it is of the greatest depth, and requires another larger 
investigation ; but shall try at once to show you how the ancients 
(especially the Peripatetics), with a view to logical discourse, 
dealt with the topics now propounded.”* 

Before Porphyry, all these three problems had been largely 
debated, first by Plato, next by Aristotle against Plato, again by 
the Stoics against both, and lastly by Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists as conciliators of Plato with Aristotle. After Porphyry, 
problems the same, or similar, continued to stand in the foreground 
of speculation, until the authority of Aristotle became discredited 
at all points by the influences of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But in order to find the beginning of them, as questions 
provoking curiosity and opening dissentient points of view to 
inventive dialecticians, we must go back to the age and the 
dialogues of Plato. 

The real Sokrates (t.e. as he is described by Xenophon) incul- 
cated in his conversation steady reverence for the invisible, as 
apart from and overriding the phenomena of sensible experience ; 
but he interpreted the term in a religious sense, as signifying the 
agency of the personal gods, employed to produce effects beneficial 
or injurious to mankind.” Ile also puts forth his dialectical acute- 
ness to prepare consistent and tenable definitions of familiar 
general terms (of which instances have already been given), 
at least so far as to make others feel, for the first time, that 
they did not understand these terms, though they had been 
always talking like persons that did understand. But the Platonic 


* Porphyry, Introd. in Categor. init. p. 1, a. 1, Schol. Br. 
» Xenophon, Memorab, I. iv. 9-17; IV. iii. 14. 
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Sokrates (t.e. as spokesman in the dialogues of Plato) enlarges 
both these discussions materially. Plato recognizes, not simply 
the invisible persons or gods, but also a separate world of in- 
visible, impersonal entities or objects; one of which he postulates 
as the objective reality, though only a cogitable reality, correlating 
with each general term. These Entia he considers to be not merely 
distinct realities, but the only true and knowable realities: they 
are eternal and unchangeable, manifested by the fact that par- 
ticulars partake in them, and imparting a partial show of stability 
to the indeterminate flux of particulars: unless such separate 
Universal Entia be supposed, there is nothing whereon cognition 
can fasten, and consequently there can be no cognition at all. 
These are the substantive, self-existent Ideas, or Forms that Plato 
first presented to the philosophical world ; sometimes with logical 
acuteness, oftener stil] with rich poetical and imaginative colouring. 
They constitute the main body and characteristic of the hypothesis 
of Realism. 

But, though the main hypothesis is the same, the accessories 
and manner of presentation differ materially among its different 
advocates. In these respects, indeed, Plato differs not only from 
others, but also from himself. Systematic teaching or exposition 
is not his purpose, nor does he ever give opinions in his own 
name. We have from him an aggregate of detached dialogues, in 
many of which this same hypothesis is brought under discussion, 
but in each dialogue, the spokesmen approach it from a different 
side; while in others (distinguished by various critics as the 
Sokratic dialogues) it does not come under discussion at all, 
Plato being content to remain upon the Sokratic platform, and 
to debate the meaning of general terms without postulating in 
correlation with them an objective reality, apart from their respec- 
tive particulars. 

At the close of the Platonic dialogue called Kratylus, Sokrates 
is introduced as presenting the hypothesis of self-existent, eternal, 
unchangeable Ideas (exactly in the way that Aristotle ascribes 
to Plato) as the counter-proposition to the theory of universal 
flux and change announced by Herakleitus. Particulars are ever 
changing (it is here argued) and are thus out of the reach of 
cognition; but, unless the Universal Ideas above them, such as 
the Self-beautiful, the Self-good, &c., be admitted as unchangeable, 
objective realities, there can be nothing either nomen or know- 
able : cognition becomes impossible. 


* Aristot. Metaphys. A. vi. p. 987, b. 5; M. iv. p. 1078, b. 15. 
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In the Timeeus, Plato describes the construction of the Kosmos 
by a Divine Architect, and the model followed by the latter in his 
work. The distinction is here again brought out, and announced 
as capital, between the permanent, unalterable Entia, and the 
transient, ever-fluctuating Fientia, which come and go, but never 
really are. Entia are apprehended by the cogitant or intelligent 
soul of the Kosmos, Fientia by the sentient or percipient soul; the 
cosmical soul as a whole, in order to suffice for both these tasks, 
is made up of diverse component elements—Idem, correlating with 
the first of the two, Diversum, correlating with the second, and 
Idem implicated with Diversum, corresponding to both in con- 
junction. The Divine Architect is described as constructing a 
Kosmos, composed both of soul and body, upon the pattern of the 
grand pre-existent Idea—atrofaov or the Self- Animal; which 
included in itself as a genus the four distinct species—celestial 
(gods, visible and invisible), terrestrial, acrial, and aquatic. 

The main point that Plato here insists upon is—the eternal 
and unchangeable reality of the cogitable objects called Ideas, 
prior both in time and in logical order to the transient objects of 
sight and touch, and serving as an exemplar to which these latter 
are made to approximate imperfectly. He assumes such priority, 
without proof, in the case of the Idea of Animal; but, when he 
touches upon the four elements—Fire, Air, Water, Earth—he 
hesitates to make the same assumption, and thinks himself required 
to give a reason for it. The reason that he assigns (announced 
distinctly as his own) is as follows: If Intellection (Cogitation, Nois) 
and true Opinion are two genera distinct from each other, there 
must clearly exist Forms or Ideas imperceptible to our senses, and 
apprehended only by cogitation or intellection; but if, as some 
persons think, true opinion is noway different from intellection, 
then we must admit all the objects perceived by our senses as firm 
realities. Now the fact is (he proceeds to say) that true opinion is 
not identical with intellection, but quite distinct, separate, and 
unlike to it. Intellection is communicated by teaching, through 
true reasoning, and is unshakeable by persuasion; true opinion is 
communicated by persuasion and removed by counter-persuasion, 
without true reasoning. True opinion may belong to any man; 
but intellection is the privilege only of gods and of a small section 
of mankind. Accordingly, since the two are distinct, the objects 
correlating with each of them must also be distinct from each other. 
There must exist, first, primary, eternal, unchangeable Forms, 
apprehended by intellect or cogitation, but imperceptible by sense ; 
and, secondly, resemblances of these bearing the same name, 
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generated and destroyed each in some place, and apprehended first 
by sense, afterwards by opinion. Thirdly, there must be the place 
wherein such resemblances are generated ; a place itself impercep- 
tible by sense, yet postulated, as a receptacle indispensable for them, 
by a dreamy kind of computation. 

We see here that the proof given by Plato, in support of the 
existence of Forms as the primary realities, is essentially psycho- 
logical: resting upon the fact that there is a distinct mental energy 
or faculty called Intellection (apart from Sense and Opinion), which 
must have its distinct objective correlate; and upon the farther 
fact, that intellection is the high prerogative of the gods, shared 
only by a few chosen men. This last point of the case is more 
largely and emphatically brought out in the Phedrus, where 
Sokrates delivers a highly poetical effusion respecting the partial 
intercommunion of the human soul with these eternal intellectual 
realities. Tio contemplate them is the constant privilege of the gods; 
to do so is also the aspiration of the immortal soul of man generally, 
in the pre-existent state, prior to incorporation with the human 
body ; though only in a few cases is such aspiration realized. Even 
those few human souls, that have succeeded in getting sight of the 
intellectual Ideas (essences without colour, figure, or tactile pro- 
perties), lose all recollection of them when first entering into 
partnership with a human body; but are enabled gradually to 
recall them, by combining repeated impressions and experience 
of their resemblances in the world of sense. ‘The revival of these 
divine elements is an inspiration of the nature of madness; though 
it is a variety of madness as much better than uninspired human 
reason as other varieties are worse. The soul, becoming insensible 
to ordinary pursuits, contracts a passionate devotion to these 
Universal Ideas, and to that dialectical communion, especially 
with some pregnant youthful mind, that brings them into clear 
separate contemplation disengaged from the limits and confusion 
of sense. 

Here philosophy is presented as the special inspiration of a 
few, whose souls during the period of pre-existence have sufficiently 
caught sight of the Universal Ideas or Essences; so that these 
last, though overlaid and buried when the soul is first plunged 
in a body, are yet revivable afterwards under favourable circum- 
stances, through their imperfect copies in the world of sense; 
especially by the sight of personal beauty in an ingenuous and 
aspiring youth, in which case the visible copy makes nearest 
approach to the perfection of the Universal Idea or Type. At the 
same time, Plato again presents to us the Cogitable Universals as 
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the only objects of true cognition, the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In the Phsedon, Sukrates advances the same doctrine, that the 
perceptions of sense are full of error and confusion, and can at best 
suggest nothing higher than opinion; that true cogitation can 
never be attained except when the cogitant mind disengages 
itself from the body and comes into direct contemplation of the 
Universal Entia, objects eternal and always the same—The Self- 
beautiful, Self-good, Self-just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &c., all 
which objects are invisible, and can be apprehended only by the 
cogitation or intellect. It is this Cogitable Universal that is alone 
real; Sensible Particulars are not real, nor lasting, nor trastworthy. 
None but a few philosophers, however, can attain to such pure mental 
energy during this life ; nor even they fully and perfectly. But 
they will attain it fully after death (their souls being immortal), if 
their lives have been passed in sober philosophical training. And 
their souls enjoyed it before birth during the period of pre- 
existence; having acquired, before junction with the body, the 
knowledge of these Universals, which are forgotten during child- 
hood, but recalled in the way of Reminiscence, by sensible perceptions 
that make a distant apprvach to them. Thus, according to the 
Phadon and some other dialogues, all learning is merely re- 
miniscence ; the mind is brought back, by the laws of association, 
to the knowledge of Universal Realities that it had possessed in its 
state of pre-existence. Particulars of sense participate in these 
Universals to a certain extent, or resemble them imperfectly; and 
they are therefore called by the same name. 

In the Republic, we have a repetition and copious illustration 
of this antithesis between the world of Universals or Cogitables, 
which are the only unchangeable realities and the only objects of 
knowledge,—and the world of Sensible Particulars, which are 
transitory and confused shadows of these Universals, and are 
objects of opinion only. Full and real Ens is knowable, Non-Ens 
is altogether unknowable; what is midway between the two is 
matter of opinion, and in such midway are the Particulars of sense." 
Respecting these last, no truth is attainable: whenever you affirm 
@ proposition respecting any of them, you may with equal truth 
affirm the contrary at the same time. Nowhere is the contrast 
between the Universals or real Ideas (among which the Idea of 
Good is the highest, predominant over all the rest), and the unreal 
Particulars, or Percepta, of Sense, more forcibly insisted upon than 


—— 








* Plato, Republic. v. pp. 477, 478. 
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in the Republic. Even the celestial bodies and their movements, 
being among these Percepta of sense, are ranked among phantoms 
interesting but useless to observe; they are the best of all Percepta, 
but they fall very short of the perfection that the mental eye 
contemplates in the Ideal—in the true Figures and Numbers, in 
the real Velocity and the real Slowness. In the simile commencing 
the seventh book of the Republic, Plato compares mankind to 
prisoners in a cave, chained in one particular attitude, s0 as to 
behold only an ever-varying multiplicity of shadows, projected, 
through the opening of the cave upon the wall before them, by 
certain unseen realities behind. The philosopher is one among a 
few, who by training or inspiration, have been enabled to face 
about from this original attitude, and to contemplate with his mind 
the real unchangeable Universals, instead of having his eye fixed 
upon their particular manifestations, at once shadowy and transient. 
By such mental revolution he comes round from the Perceivable to 
the Cogitable, from Opinion to Knowledge. 

The distinction between these two is farther argued in the 
elaborate dialogue called Thesetetus, where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Knowledge or Cognition is, refutes three proposed 
explanations and shows, to his own satisfaction, that it is not sen- 
sible perception, that it is not true opinion, that it is not true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation. But he confesses 
himself unable to show what Knowledge or Cognition is, though he 
continues to announce it as correlating with Realities Cogitable and 
Universal only.* 

In the passages above noticed, and in many others besides, we 
find Plato drawing a capital distinction between Universals eternal 
and unchangeable (each of them a Unit as well as a Universal),” 
which he affirms to be the only real Entia,—and Particulars tran- 
sient and variable, which are not Entia at all, but are always 
coming or going; the Universals being objects of cogitation and 
of a psychological fact called Cognition, which he declares to be 
infallible; and the Particulars being objects of Sense, and of another 
psychological fact radically different, called Opinion, which he pro- 
nounces to be fallible and misleading. Plato holds, moreover, that 
the Particulars, though generically distinct and separate from the 
Universals, have nevertheless a certain communion or participation 


b] 


* Plato, Thextét. pp. 173, 176, 186. | “unus et universus,’ 
Grote’s Plato, II. xxvi. pp. 370-395. ' also the lines :— 


b Plato, Philébus, p. 15, A. B, ; Re- : “Sed quamlibet natara sit communior, 
public, x. p.596, A. The phrase of Milton, . ‘Tamen seorsus extat ad modum unius,” &c. 
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with them, by virtue of which they become half existent and half 
cognizable, but never attain to full reality or cognizability. 

This is the first statement of the theory of complete and un- 
qualified Realism, which came to be known in the Middle Ages 
under the phrase Universalia ante rem or extra rem, and to be 
distinguished from the two counter-theories Universalia tn re 
(Aristotelian), and Universalia post rem (Nominalism). Indeed, the 
Platonic theory goes even farther than the phrase Universalta ante 
rem, which: recognizes the particular as a reality, though posterior 
and derivative ; for Plato attenuates it into phantom and shadow. 
The problem was now clearly set out in philosophy—W hat are the 
objects correlating with Universal terms, and with Particular terms? 
What is the relation between the two? Plato first gave to the 
world the solution called Realism, which lasted so long after his 
time. We shall presently find Aristotle taking issue with him on 
both the affirmations included in his theory. 

But though Plato first introduced this theory into philosophy, 
he was neither blind to the objections against it, nor disposed to 
conceal them. His mind was at once poetically constructive and 
dialectically destructive; to both these impulses the theory fur- 
nished ample scope, while the form of his compositions (separate 
dialogues, with no mention of his own name) rendered it easy 
to give expression either to one or to the other. Before Aristotle 
aroxe to take issue with him, we shall find him taking issue with 
himself, especially in the dialogues called Sophistes and Parmenides, 
not to mention the Philébus, wherein he breaks down the unity 
even of his sovereign Idea, which in the Republic governs the 
Cogitable World,—the Idea of Good." 

Both in the Sophistes and in the Parmenides, the leading dis- 
putant introduced by VPlato is not Sokrates, but Parmenides and 
another person (unnamed) of the Eleatic school. In both dialogues 
objections are taken against the Realistic theory elsewhere pro- 
pounded by Plato, though the objections adduced in the one are 
quite distinct from those noticed in the other. In the Sophistes, 
the Eleatic reasoner impugns successfully the theories of two classes 
of philosophers, one the opposite of the other: first, the Materialists, 
who recognized no Entia except the Percepta of Sense; next, the 
Realistic Idealists, who refused to recoguize these last as real Entia, 
or as anything more than transient and mutable Generata or Fientia, 
while they confined the title of Entia to the Forms, cogitable, incor- 
poreal, eternal, immutable, neither acting on anything, nor acted 


* Plato, Philébus, pp. 65, 66. See Grote’s Plato, H. xxx. pp. 584, 585. 
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upon by anything. These persons are called in the Sophistes 
“Friends of Forms,” and their theory is exactly what we have 
already cited out of so many other dialogues of Plato, drawing the 
marked line of separation between Entia and Fientia; between 
the Immutable, which alone is real and cognizable, and the Mutable, 
neither real nor cognizable. The Eleate in the Sophistes contro- 
verts this Platonic theory, and maintains that among the Uni- 
versal Entia there are included items mutable as well as immutable ; 
that both are real and both cognizable; that Non-Ens (instead of 
being set in glaring contrast with Ens, as the tutally incogitable 
against the infallibly cognizable)* is one among the multiplicity 
of Real Forms, meaning only what is different from Ens, and 
therefore cognizable not less than Ens; that Percepta and Cogitata 
are alike real, yet both only relatively real, correlating with minds 
percipient and cogitant. Thus, the reasoning in the Sophistes, 
while it sets aside the doctrine of Universalia ante rem, does not 
mark out any other relation between Universals and Particulars 
(neither in re nor post rem). It discusses chiefly the intercommunion 
or reciprocal exclusion of Universals with respect to each other; 
and upon this point, far from representing them as objects of infal- 
lible Cognition as contrasted with Opinion, it enrolls both Opinion 
and Discourse among the Universals themselves, and declares both 
of them to be readily combinable with Non-Ens and Falsehood. 
So that we have here error and fallibility recognized in the region 
of Universals, as well as in that of Particulars. 

But it is principally in the dialogue Parmenides that Plato 
discusses with dialectical acuteness the relation of Universals to 
their Particulars; putting aside the intercommunion (affirmed in 
the Sophistes) or reciprocal exclusion between one Universal and 
another, as an hypothesis at least supremely difficult to vindicate, 
if at all admissible.” In the dialogue, Sokrates is introduced in the 
unusual character of a youthful and ardent aspirant in philosophy, 
defending the Platonic theory of Ideas as we have seen it proclaimed 
in the Republic and in the Timeus. The veteran Parmenides 
appears as the opponent to cross-examine him ; and not only impugns 
the theory by several interrogatories which Sokrates cannot answer, 
but also intimates that there remain behind other objections equally 
serious requiring answer. Yet at the same time he declares that, 
unless the theory be admitted, and unless Universalta ante rem can 


* Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478, 479. 
b Plato, Parmenid. p. 129, E.; with Stallbaum’s Prolegomena to that dialogue, 
pp. 38-42. 
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be sustained as existent, there is no trustworthy cognition attainable, 
nor any end to be served by philosophical debate. Moreover, Par- 
menides warns Sokrates that, before he can acquire a mental 
condition competent to defend the theory, he must go through 
numerous preliminary dialectical exercises; following out both 
the affirmative and the negative hypotheses in respect to a great 
variety of Universals severally. To illustrate the course prescribed, 
Parmenides gives a long specimen of this dialectic in handling his 
own doctrifie of Ens Unum. He takes first the hypothesis Si Usum 
est, next the hypothesis Si Unum non est; and he deduces from 
each, by ingenious: subtleties, double and contradictory conclusions. 
These he sums up at the end, challenging Sokrates to salve the 
puzzles before affirming his thesis. 

Apart from these antinomies at the close of the dialogue, the 
cross-examination of Sokrates by Parmenides, in the middle of it, 
brings out forcibly against the Realistic theory objections such as 
those urged against it by the Nominalists of the Middle Ages. In 
the first place, we find that Plato conceived the theory itself 
differently from Porphyry and the philosophers that wrote sub- 
sequently to the Peripatetic criticism. Porphyry and his successors 
put the question, Whether Genera and Species had a separate 
existence, apart from the Individuals composing them? Now, the 
world of Forms (the Cogitable or Ideal world as opposed to the 
Sensible) is not here conceived by Plato as peopled in the first 
instance by Genera and Species. Its first tenants are Attributes, 
and attributes distinctly relative—Likeness, One and Many, Justice, 
Beauty, Goodness, &c. Sokrates, being asked by Parmenides 
whether he admits Forms corresponding with these names, answers 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. He is next asked whether he 
admits forms corresponding to the names Man, Fire, Water, &c., 
and, instead of replying in the affirmative, intimates that he does 
not feel sure. Lastly, the question is put whether there are Forms 
corresponding to the names of mean objects—Mud, Hair, Dirt, &c. 
At first he answers emphatically in the negative, and treats the 
affirmative as preposterous; there exist no cogitable Hair, &c., 
but only the object of sense that we so denominate. Yet, on secund 
thoughts, he is not without misgiving that there may be Forms 
even of these ; though the supposition is so repulsive to him that 
he shakes it off as much as he can. Upon this last expression 
of sentiment Parmenides comments, ascribing it to the juvenility of 
Sokrates, and intimating that, when Sokrates has become more 
deeply imbued with philosophy, he will cease to set aside any of 
these objects as unworthy. 
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Here we see that, in the theory of Realism as conceived by 
Sokrates, the Self-Existent Universals are not Genera and Species 
as such, but Attributes—not Second Substances or Essences, but 
Accidents or Attributes, e.g. Quality, Qnantity, Relation, &., to 
use the language afterwards introduced in the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories; that no Genera or Species are admitted except with 
hesifation ; and that the mean and undignified among them are 
scarcely admissible at all. This sentiment of dignity, associated 
with the Universalia ante rem, and emotional necessity for tracing 
back particulars to an august and respected origin, is to be noted 
as a marked and lasting feature of the Realistic creed; and it 
even passed on to the Universalia in re, as afterwards affirmed by 
Aristotle. Parmenides here takes exception to it (and so does Plato 
elsewhere") as inconsistent with faithful adherence to scientific 
analogy. 

Parmenides then proceeds (interrogating Sokrates) first to state 
what the Realistic theory is (Universals apart from Particulars— 
Particulars apart from Universals, yet having soine participation in 
them, and named after them), next to bring out the difficulties 
attaching to it. The Universal or Form (he argues) cannot be 
entire in each of its many separate particulars; nor yet is it 
divisible, so that a part can be in one particular, and a part in 
another. For take the Forms Great, Equal, Small ; Equal magnitudes 
are equal because they partake in the Form of Equality. But how 
can a part of the Form Equality, less than the whole Form, cause 
the magnitudes to be equal? How can the Form Smallness have 
any parts less than itself, or how can it be greater than anything? 

The Form cannot be divided, nor can it co-exist undivided in 
each separate particular ; accordingly, partrculars can have no par- 
ticipation in it at all. 

Again, you assume a Form of Greatness, because you see many 
particular objects, each of which appears to you great; this being 
the point of resemblance between them. But if you compare the 
Form of Greatness with any or all of the particular great objects, 
you will perceive a resemblance between them; this will require 
you to assume a higher Form, and so on upward without limit. 

Sokrates, thus embarrassed, starts the hypothesis that perhaps 
each of these Forms may be a cogitation, and nothing more, 
existing only within the mind. How? rejoins Parmenides. Can 
there be a cogitation of nothing at all? Must not each cogitation 
have a real cogitatum correlating with it,—in this case, the one 
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Form that is identical throughout many particulars? If you say 
that particulars partake in the Form, and that each Form is nothing 
but a cogitation, does not this imply that each particular is itself 
cogitant ? 

Again Sokrates urges that the Forms are constant, unalterable, 
stationary in nature; that particulars resemble them, and par- 
ticipate in them only so far as to resemble them. But (rejoins 
Parmenides), if particulars resemble the Form, the Form must 
resemble them; accordingly, you must admit another and higher 
Form, as the point of resemblance between the Form and its 
particulars; and so on, upwards. 

And farther (continues Parmenides), even when admitting these 
Universal Forms as self-existent, how can we know anything about 
them? Forms can correlate cnly with Forms, Particulars only 
with Particulars. Thus, if I, an individual man, am master, I 
correlate with another individual man, who is my servant, and he 
on his side with me. But the Form of mastership, the Universal 
self-existent Master, must correlate with the Form of servantship, 
the Universal Servant. The correlation does not subsist between 
members of the two different worlds, but between different mem- 
bers of the same world respectively. Thus the Form of Cognition 
correlates with the Form of Truth; and the Form of each variety 
of Cognition, with the Form of the corresponding variety of Truth. 
But we, as individual subjects, do not possess in ourselves the 
Form of Cognition; our cognition is our own, correlating with 
such truth as belongs to it and to ourselves. Our cognition cannot 
reach to the Form of Truth, nor therefore to any other Form; we 
can know nothing of the Self-good, Self-beautiful, Self-just, &., 
even supposing such Forms to exist. 

These acute and subtle arguments are nowhere answered by 
Plato. They remain as unsvlved difficulties, embarrassing the 
Realistic theory ; they are reinforced by farther difficulties no less 
grave, included in the dialectical antinomies of Parmenides at the 
close of the dialogue, and by an unknown number of others indi- 
cated as producible, though not actually produced. Yet still Plato, 
with full consciousness of these difficulties, asserts unequivocally 
that, unless the Realistic theory can be sustained, philosophical 
research is fruitless, and truth cannot be reached. We see thus 
that the author of the theory has also left on record some of the 
most forcible arguments against it. It appears from Aristotle 
(though we do not Icarn the fact from the Platonic dialogues), that 
Plato, in his later ycars, symbolized the Ideas or Forms under the 
denomination of Ideal Numbers, generated by implication of The 
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One with what he called The Great and Little, or the Indeterminate 
Dyad. This last, however, is not the programme wherein the Rea- 
listic theory stands opposed to Nominalism. 

But the dialogue Parmenides, though full of acuteness on the 
negative side, not only furnishes no counter-theory, but asserts 
continued allegiance to the Realistic theory, which passes as Plato’s 
doctrine to his successors. To impugn, forcibly and even unanswer- 
ably, a theory at once so sweeping and so little fortified by positive 
reasons, was what many dialecticians of the age could do. But to 
do this, and at the same time to construct a counter-theory, was a 
task requiring higher powers of mind. One, however, of Plato’s 
disciples and successors was found adequate to the task—Aristotle. 

The Realistic Ontology of Plato is founded (as Aristotle himself 
remarks) upon mistrust and contempt of perception of sense, as bear- 
ing entirely on the flux of particulars, which never stand still so as 
to become objects of knowledge. All reality, and all cognoscibility, 
were supposed to reside in the separate world of Cogitable Universals 
(extra rem or ante rem), of which, in some confused manner, par- 
ticulars were supposed to partake. The Universal, apart from its 
particulars, was clearly and fully knowable, furnishing propositions 
constantly and infallibly true: the Universal as manifested in its 
particulars was never fully knowable, nor could ever become the 
subject of propositions, except such as were sometimes true and 
sometimes false. 

Against this separation of the Universal from its Particulars, 
Aristotle entered a strong protest ; as well as against the subsidiary 
hypothesis of a participation of tho latter in the former; which 
participation, when the two had been declared separate, appeared 
to him not only untenable and uncertified, but unintelligible. His 
arguments are interesting, as being among the earliest objections 
known to us against Realism. 

1, Realism is a useless multiplication of existences, serving no 
purpose. Wherever a number of particulars—be they substances, 
eternal or perishable, or be they qualities, or relations—bear the 
same name, and thus have a Universal in re predicable of them in 
common, in every such case Plato assumes a Universal extra rem, 
or a separate self-existent Form ; which explains nothing, and merely 
doubles the total to be summed up.” ° 

2. Plato’s arguments in support of Realism are either incon- 


* Aristot. Metaph. A. ix. p. 990,a.34; M. | foreground of his case against Realism: 
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clusive, or prove too much. Wherever there is cognition (he 
argues), there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apart from particulars, which are changeable and perish- 
able. No, replies Aristotle: cognition does not require the Unt 
versale extra rem; for the Universale in re, the constant predicate 
of all the particulars, is sufficient as an object of cognition. More- 
over, if the argument were admitted, it would prove that there 
existed separate Forms or Universals of mere negations; for many 
of the constant predicates are altogether negative. Again, if Self- 
existent Universals are to be assumed corresponding to all our 
cogitations, we must assume Universals of extinct particulars, and 
even of fictitious particulars, such as hippocentaurs or chimeras; 
for of these, too, we have phantasms or concepts in our minds." 

3. The most subtle disputants on this matter include Relata, 
among the Universal Ideas or Forms. This is absurd, because these 
do not constitute any Genus by themselves. These disputants have 
also urged against the Realistic theory that powerful and unsolved 
objection, entitled ‘‘ The Third Man.” » 


* Aristot. Metaphys. A. ix. p. 990, b. | of wey raw wpds ri: wovovow Bdas, dy of 
14; Scholia, p. 565, b. 9, Br. gapev elva: nal’ abrd yévos, of 8 roy 

b Aristot. Metaph. A. ix. p. 990, b.15: of : rplrov &vOpmwxov A€yovoww. The same 
dxpiBéorepo: rav Adywv. Both the points words (with the exception of gacly in 
here noticed appear in the Parmenides of | place of payév) are repeated in M, p. 1079, 
Plato. a. 11. 

The objection called “The Third Man” : Now these words plainly indicate that 
is expressed by saying that, if there be a | Aristotle does not profess to advance the 
Form of man, resembling individual men, | objection, called 4 rplros &vOpwmwos, as his 

ou must farther postulate some higher | own, or as broached by himself. He de- 
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against the theory of the Platonic Ideas © oidue@a, &c. (Alexand. in Schol. p. 563, 
this objection of Aristotle’s, known under  b. 27, Brand.) 
the name of “The Third Man.” Aristotle But what are we to understand by 
(says Ueberweg), if he had known the ' these words—oi dxpiBéorepo: rev Adyur 
Parmenides, would not have advanced —from which Aristotle derives the ob- 
this objection as his own. We must there- jection? The words refer to certain 
fore suppose that the Parmenides was expositions or arguments (oral, or writ- 
composed later than Aristotle, and bor- | ten, or both) which were within the 
rowed this objection from Aristotle. knowledge of Aristotle, and were of a 

In reply to this argument I transcribe | peculiarly subtle and analytical character. 
the passage of Aristotle (Metaphys. A. ix. ; Among them is very probably included 
p- 990, b. 15) to which Ueberweg himself | the Platonic Parmenides itself, distin- 
refers: Er: 3¢ of dxpiBéorepor trav Adyww guished as it is for extreme subtlety. 
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4. The supporters of these Self-existent Universals trace them 
to two principia—The One, and the Indeterminate Dyad; which 
they affirm to be prior in existence even to the Universals them- 
selves. But this cannot be granted; for the Idea of Number 
must be logically prior to the Idea of the Dyad; but the Idea of 
Number is relative, and the Relative can never be prior to the 
Absolute or Self-existent. 

5. If we grant that, wherever there is one constant predicate 
belonging to many particulars, or wherever there is stable and 
trustworthy cognition, in all such cases a Self-existent Universal 
Correlate extra rem is to be assumed, we shall find that this applies 
not merely to Substances or Essences, but also to the other Cate- 
gories—Quality, Quantity, Relation, &c. But hereby we exclude 
the possibility of participation in them by Particulars; since from 
such participation the Particular derives its Substance or Essence 
alone, not its accidental predicates. Thus the Self-existent Uni- 
versal Dyad is eternal: but a particular pair, which derives its 
essential property of doubleness from partaking in this Universal 
Dyad, does not at the same time partake of eternity, unless by acci- 
dent. Accordingly, there are no Universal Ideas, except of Sub- 
stances or Essences: the common name, when applied to the world 
of sense and to that of cogitation, signifies the same thing—Sub- 
stance or Essence. It is unmeaning to talk of anything else as 
signified—any other predicate common to many. Well then, if the 
Form of the Universals and the Form of those Particulars that par- 
ticipate in the Universals be the same, we shall have sumething 
common to both the one and the other, so that the objection called 
‘The Third Man ” will become applicable, and a higher Form must be 
postulated. But, if the Form of the Universals and the Form of the 


_ the inference. 


(See Stalibaum’s Prolegg. pp. 249, 277, 
337, who says, “In uno fere Parmenide 
idearum doctrina subtilius investigatur.”’) 
I see no reason why it should not be in- 
cluded within the fair and reasonable 


(and other critics) who say that Aristotle 


the Parmenides. 

But why did not Aristotle specify the 
Parmenides directly and by name? I do |; 
not know what was his reason. We may 
fee] surprise (as Stallbaum feels, p. 337) 
that he does not; but, when critics infer 
from the omission that he did not know ' 
the dialogue as a work of Plato, 1 contest ' 


_ phists. 
has not even made an indirect allusion to ‘ 


We see that Alexander, in 


. his elaborate commentary (p. 566, Schol. 


Brand.) makes no allusion to the Par- 
menides, though he alludes to Eudémus, 


‘ to Diod6érus, Kronus, and to the manner 
meaning of the words. And such being | 


the case, 1 cannot go along with Ueberweg | 


in which the objection called 5 rplros 
&yOpweos was handled by various So- 
Now we are fully assured that 
the Parmenides was acknowledged as a 
work of Plato, long before the time of 
Alexander (since it is included in the 
catalogue of Thrasyllus); yet he, the most 
instructed of all the commentators, makes 
no allusion to it. Why he did not, I can- 


, hot say, but his omission affords no ground 


for concluding that he did not know it, 
or did not trust its authenticity. 


gs 2 
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paiticipating Particulars, be not identical, then the same name, as 
signifying both, will be used equivocally; just as if you applied 
the same denomination man to Kallias and to a piece of wood, with- 
out any common property to warrant it. 

6. But the greatest difficulty of all is to understand how these 
Cogitable Universals, not being causes of any change or move- 
ment, contribute in any way to the objects of sense, either to the 
eternal or to the perishable; or how they assist us towards the 
knowledge thereof, being not in them, and therefore not their 
substance or essence; or how they stand in any real relation to 
their participants, being not immanent therein. Particulars cer- 
tainly do not proceed from these Universals, in any intelligible 
sense. To say that the Universals are archetypes, and that Par- 
ticulars partake in them, is unmeaning, and mere poetic metaphor. 
For where is the working force to mould them in conformity with 
the Universals? Any one thing may be like, or may become like, to 
any other particular thing, by accident, or without any regular 
antecedent cause to produce such assimilation. The same particular 
substance, moreover, will have not one universal archetype only, 
but several. Thus, the same individual man will have not only 
the Self-animal and the Self-biped, but also the Self-man, as arche- 
type. Then again, there will be universal archetypes, not merely 
for particular sensible objects, but also for Universals themselves ; 
thus the genus will be an archetype for its various species ; so that 
the same which is now archetype will, under other circumstances, 
be copy. 

7. Furthermore, it seems impossible that what is Substance or 
Essence can be separate from that whereof it is the substance or 
essence. How then can the Universals, if they be the essences 
of sensible things, have any existence apart from those sensible 
things? Plato tells us in the Phedon, that the Forms or Uni- 
versals are the causes why particulars both exist at all, and come 
into such or such modes of existence. But even if we assume 
Universals as existing, still the Particulars participant therein 
will not come into being, unless there bo some efficient cause to 
produce movement; moreover, many other things come into being, 
though there be no Universals correlating therewith, e.g. a house, 
oraring. The same causes that were sufficient to bring these last 
into being, will be sufficient to bring all particulars into being, 
without assuming any Universals extra rem at all. 

8. Again, if the Universals or Forms are Numbers, how can they 
ever be causes? Even if we suppose [Particulars to be Numbers 
also, how can one set of Numbers be causes to the others? There 
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can be no such causal influence, even if one set be eternal, and the 
other perishable.* 

Out of the many objections raised by Aristotle against Plato, 
we have selected such as bear principally upon the theory of 
Realism ; that is, upon the theory of Universalia ante rem or extra 
rem—self-existent, archetypal, cogitable substances, in which Par- 
ticulars faintly participate. The objections are not superior in 
acuteness, and they are decidedly inferior, in clearness of enunci- 
ation, to those that Plato himself produces in the Parmenides. 
Moreover, several of them are founded upon Aristotle’s point of 
view, and would have failed to convince Plato. The great merit of 
Aristotle is, that he went beyond the negative of the Parmenides, 
asserted this new point of view of his own, and formulated it into 
a counter-theory. He rejected altogether the separate and ex- 
clusive reality which Plato had claimed for his Absolutes of the 
cogitable world, as well as the derivative and unreal semblance that 
alone Plato accorded to the sensible world. Without denying the 
distinction of the two, as conceivable and nameable, he maintained 
that truth and cognition required that they should be looked at in 
implication with each other. And he went even a step farther, 
in antithesis to Plato, by reversing the order of thetwo. Instead of 
considering the Cogitable Universals alone as real and complete in 
themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degenerate and confused 
semblances of them, he placed complete reality in the Sensible VPar- 
ticulars alc ne,” and treated the Cogitable Universals as contributory 
appendages thereto; some being essential, others non-essential, but 
all of them relative, and none of them independent integers. His 
philosophy was a complete revolution as compared with Parmenides 
and Plato; a revolution, too, the more calculated to last, because he 
embodied it in an elaborate and original theory of Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Ontulogy. He was the first philosopher that, besides 


* Aristot. Metaph. A. p. 991, b. 13. lunary interior of the Kosmos, where, in- 
Several other objections are made by deed, generation and destruction largely 
Aristotle against that variety of the! prevail. But this is only a small portion 


Platonic theory wherein the Ideas were of the entire Kosmos. 
cummuted into Ideal Numbers. These 
objections do not belong to the contro- 
versy of Realism against Nominalism. 

> Aristotle takes pains to vindicate 
against both Plato and the Herakleiteans 
the dignity of the Sensible World. They 
that depreciate sensible objects as per- 
petually changing, unstable, and un- 
knowable, make the mistake (he observes) 
of confining their attention to the sub- 


In the largest 
portion—the visible, celestial, superlunary 
regions—there is no generation or de- 


' struction at all, nothing but permanence 


and uniformity. In appreciating the 
sensible world (Aristotle says) philoso- 
phers ought to pardon the shortcomings 
of the smaller portion on account of the 
excellences of the larger; and not con- 
demo both together on account of the 
smaller (Metaphys. I. v. p. 1010, a, 30). 
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recognizing the equivocal character of those general terms whereon 
speculative debate chiefly turns, endeavoured methodically to set 
out and compare the different meanings of each term, and their 
relations to each other. 

However much the Ontology of Aristotle may fail to satisfy 
modern exigencies, still, as compared with the Platonic Realism, it 
was a considerable improvement. Instead of adopting Ens as a 
self-explaining term, contrasted with the Generated and Perish- 
able (the doctrine of Plato in the Republic, Phedon, and Times), 
he discriminates several distinct meanings of Ens; a discrimination 
not always usefully pursued, but tending in the main towards a 
better theory. The distinction between Ens potential, and Ens 
actual, dves not belong directly to the question between Realism and 
Nominalism, yet it is a portion of that philosophical revolution 
wrought by Aristotle against Plato—displacement of the seat of 
reality, and transfer of it from the Cogitable Universal to the 
Sensible Particular. The direct enunciation of this change is con- 
tained in his distinction of Ens into Fundamental and Concomitant 
(cupBeByxos), and his still greater refinement on the same principle 
by enumerating the ten varieties of Ens called Categories or Pre- 
dicaments.* He will not allow Ens (nor Unum) to be a genus, 
partible into species: he recognizes it only as a word of many 
analogous meanings, one of them principal and fundamental, the rest 
derivative and subordinate thereto, each in its own manner. Ari- 
stotle thus establishes a graduated scale of Entia, each having its 
own value and position, and its own mode of connexion with the 
common centre. That common centre Aristotle declared to be of 
necessity some individual object—Hoc Aliquid, That Man, This 
Horse, &c. This was the common subject, to which all the other 
Entia belonged as predicates, and without which none of them had 
any reality. We here fall into the language of Logic, the first 
theory of which we owe to Aristotle. His ontological classification 
was adapted to that theory. 

As we aro here concerned only with the different ways of con- 
celving the relation between the Particular and the Universal, we 
are not called on to criticize the well-known decuple enumeration 
of Categories or Predicaments given by Aristotle, both in his 
treatise called by that name and elsewhere. For our purpose it 


* In enumerating the Ten Categories, | general heads, all the information that 
Aristotle takes his departure from the | can be asked or given about that subject 
Proposition—/lomo currit--Homo vincit. | —all the predicates that can be affirmed 
He assumes a particular individual as | or denied thereof. [See Vol. I. ch. iii., 
subject; and he distributes, under ten | especially p. 104, seq. ] 
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is enough to point out that the particular sensible Hoc Aliquid is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to which all Universals attach, 
as determinants or accompaniments; and that, if this condition be 
wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank among complete 
Entia. The subject or First Substance, which can never become 
a predicate, is established as the indispensable ultimate subject 
for all predicates; if that disappears, all predicates disappear 
along with it. The Particular thus becomes the keystone of the 
arch whereon all Universals rest. Aristotle is indeed careful to 
point out a gradation in these predicates: some are essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the First Substance that 
he calls them Second Substances; others, and the most in number, 
are not thus essential; these last are Concomitants or Accidents, and 
some of them fall so much short of complete Entity that he describes 
them as near to Non-Entia* But all of them, essential or un- 
essential, are alike constituents or appendages of the First Sub- 
stance or Particular Subject, and have no reality in any other 
character. 

We thus have the counter-theory of Aristotle against the Platonic 
Realism. Instead of separate Universal Substances, containing in 
themselves full reality, and forfeiting much of that reality when 
they faded down into the shadowy copies called Particulars, he 
inverts the Platonic order, announces full reality to be the privilege 
of the Particular Sensible, and confines the function of the Universal 
to that of a predicate, in or along with the Particular. There is 
no doctrine that he protests against more frequently than the 
ascribing of separate reality to the Universal. The tendency to do 
this, he signalizes as a natural but unfortunate illusion, lessening 
the beneficial efficacy of universal demonstrative reasoning.” And 
he declares it to be a corollary from this view of the Particular as 
indispensable subject along with the Universal as its predicate— 
That the first principles of Demonstration in all the separate theo- 
retical sciences must be obtained by Induction from particulars: 
first by impressions of sense preserved in the memory; then by 
multiplied remembrances enlarged into one experience; lastly, by 
many experiences generalized into one principle by the Nois.° 


* Aristot. Metaph.E. p. 1026, bh 21: that they are only midway between 
paivera: yap 7d ouuBeBnxds eyyvs ts . Entia and Non-Entia (Republic, v. pp. 
Tov wy ovTos. | 478-479). 

There cannot be a stronger illustration | » Aristot. Analyt. Poster. I. xxiv. p. 85, 
of the difference between the Platonic and | a. 31, b. 19. 
the Aristotelian point of view, than the © See the concluding chapter of the 
fact that Plato applies the same designa- | Analytica Posteriora. 
tion to all particular objects of sense— , A similar doctrine is stated by Plato in 
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While Aristotle thus declares Induction to be the source from 
whence Demunstration in these separate sciences draws its first 
principles, we must at the same time acknowledge that his manner 
of treating Science is not always conformable to this declaration, 
and that he often seems to forget Induction altogether. This is 
the case not only in his First Philosophy, or Metaphysics, but also 
in his Physics. He there professes to trace out what he calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, &c., and he analyses most of the 
highest generalities. Yet still these analytical enquiries (whatever 
be their valuc) are usually, if not always, kept in subordination to 
the counter-theory that he had set up against the Platonic Realism. 
Complete reality resides (he constantly repeats) only in the parti- 
cular sensible substances and sensible facts or movements that 
compose the aggregate Kosmos; which is not generated, but 
eternal, both as to substance and as to movement. If these sensible 
substances disappear, nothing remains. The beginnings and 
causes exist only relatively to these particulars. Form, Matter, 
Privation, are not real Beings, antecedent to the Kosmos, and pre- 
existent generators of the substances constituting the Kosmos; 
they are logical fragments or factors, obtained by mental analysis 
and comparison, assisting to methodize our philosophical point of 
view or conception of those substances, but incapable of being 
understood, and having no value of their own, apart from the 
substances. Some such logical analysis (that of Aristotle or some 
vther) is an indispensable condition even of the most strictly 
inductive philosophy. 

There are some portions of the»writings of Aristotle (especially 
the third book De Anima and the twelfth book of the Metaphysica) 
where he appears to lose sight of the limit here indicated ; but, 
with few exceptions, we find him constantly remembering, and 
often repeating, the great truth formulated in his Categories: that 
full or substantive reality resides only in the Hoc Aliquid, with 
its predicates implicated with it, and that even the highest of 
these predicates (Second Substances) have no reality apart from 
some one of their particulars. We must recollect that, though 
Aristotle denies to the predicates a separate reality, he recognizes 
in them an adjective reality, as accompaniments and determinants: 
he contemplates all the ten Categories as distinct varieties of exist- 
ence.” This is sufficient as a basis for abstraction, whereby we can 





* Aristot. Metaphys. 4. p. 1017, a. 25: 
daaxws yap Aéyetat (Ta oxHMaTa THs 
katnyopias), Tocavtaxws To elvar on- 
palves. 


the Phidon (p. 96, B) as one among the 
intellectual phases that Sokrates had 
passed through in the course of his life, 
without continuing in them. 
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name them and reason upon them as distinct objects of thought or 
points of view, although none of them come into reality except 
as implicated with a sensible particular. Of such reasoning 
Aristotle’s First Philosophy chiefly consists; and he introduces 
peculiar phrases to describe this distinction of reason between 
two different points of view, where the real object spoken of 1s 
one and the same. The frequency of the occasions taken to 
point out that distinction marks his anxiety to keep the First 
Philosophy in harmony with the theory of Reality announced in his 
Categories. 

The Categories of Aristotle appear to have become more widely 
known than any other part of his philosophy. They were much 
discussed by the sects coming after him; and, even when not 
adopted, were present to speculative minds as a scheme to be 
amended.* Most of the arguments turned upon the nine later 
Categories: it was debated whether these were properly enumerated 
and discriminated, and whether the enumeration as a whole was 
exhaustive. 

With these details, however, the question between Realism and 
its counter-theory (whether Conceptualism or Nominalism) is not 
materially concerned. The standard against Realism was raised 
by Aristotlo in the First Category, when he proclaimed the Hoo 
Aliquid to be the only complete Ens, and the Universal to exist 
only along with it as a predicate, being nothing in itself apart; 
and when he enumerated Quality as one among the predicates, and 
nothing beyond. In the Platonic Realism (Phedon, Timeus, 
Parmenides) what Aristotle called Quality was the highest and 
most incontestable among all Substances—the Good, the Beautiful, 
the Just, &c.; what Aristotle called Second Substance was also 
Substance in the Platonic Realism, though not so incontestably ; 
but what Aristotle called First Substance was in the Platonic 
Realism no Substance at all, but only onc among a multitude of 
confused and transient shadows. It is in the First and Third 
Categories that the capital antithesis of Aristotle against tho 
Platonic Realism is contained. As far as that antithesis is 
concerned, it. matters little whether the aggregate of predicates 
be subdivided under nine general heads (Categories) or under 
three. 

In the century succeeding Aristotle, the Stoic philosophers 
ultered his Categories, and drew up a new list of their own, con- 
taining only fuur distinct heads instead of ten. We have no 


* This is the Just remark of Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, p. 217. 
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record or explanation of the Stoic Categories from any of their 
authors; so that we are compelled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as far as we can make,out, they retained in their First Category 
the capital feature of Aristotle’s First Category—the primacy of 
the First Substance or Hoc Aliquid and its exclusive privilege 
of imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this characteristic, but to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an approach 
of the Universal to the Particular, as is implied by giving to it 
a second place in the same Category, and calling it Second Sub- 
stance. The First Category of the Stoics (Something or Subject) 
included only particular substances; all Universals were by them 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
substances, and designated by the term Non-Somethings — Non- 
Substances." 

The Neo-Platonist Plotinus, in the third century after the 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoics (though looking from 
the opposite point of view) in disapproving Aristotle’s arrange- 
ment of Second Substance in the same Category with First Sub- 
stance.” He criticizes at some length both the Aristotelian list of 
Categories, and the Stoic list; but he falls back into the Platonic 
and even the Parmenidean point of view. His capital distinction 
is between Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitables are in his 
view the most real (i.e. the Aristotelian Second Substance is more 
real than the First); among them the highest, Unum or Bunun, jg 
the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. Plotinus thus 
departed altogether from the Aristotelian Categories, and revived 
the Platonic or Parmenidean Realism; yet not without some 
Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable that in this 
departure his devoted friend and scholar Porphyry did not follow 
him. Porphyry not only composed an [Introduction to the 
Categories of Aristotle, but also vindicated them at great length, 
In a separate commentary, against the ccnsures of Plotinus; 
Dexippus, Jamblichus, and Simplikius, followed in the same 
track.° Still, though Porphyry stood forward both as admirer 
and champion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did not consider 
that the question raised by the First Category of Aristotle 
against the Platonic Realism was finally decided. This is suffi- 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, I. vi. p. b Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 1, 2. 
420: ofriva td Kowa wap’ auTois Aé- ¢ Simplikius, Schol. in Aristotel. Categ. 
yera, &c. p. 40, a, b, Brandis. 
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ciently proved by the three problems cited above out of the 
Introduction of Porphyry; where he proclaims it to be a deep 
and difficult enquiry, whether Genera and Species had not a real 
substantive existence apart from the individuals composing them. 
Aristotle, both in the Categories and in many other places, had 
declared his opinion distinctly in the negative against Plato; but 
Porphyry had not made up his mind between the two, though he 
insists, in language very Aristotelian, on the distinction between 
First and Second Substance.* 

Through the translations and manuals of Boéthius and others, 
the Categories of Aristotle were transmitted to the Latin Church- 
men, and continued to be read even through the darkest ages, 
when the Analytica and the Topica were unknown or neglected. 
The Aristotelian discrimination between First and Second Sub- 
stance was thus always kept in sight, and Boéthius treated it 
much in the same manner as Porphyry had done before him. 
Alcuin, Rhabanus Maurus, and Eric of Auxerre,’ in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, repeated what they found in Boéthius, and 
upheld the Aristotelian tradition unimpaired. But Scotus Erigena 
(d. 880 a.p.) took an entirely opposite view, and reverted to 
the Platonic traditions, though with a large admixture of 
Aristotelian ideas. He was a Christian Platonist, blending 
the transcendentalism of Plato and Plotinus with theological 
dogmatic influences (derived from the Pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita and others) and verging somewhat even towards Pantheism. 
Scotus Erigena revived the doctrine of Cogitable Universalia extra 
rem and ante rem. He declared express opposition to the arrange- 
ment of the First Aristotelian Category, whereby the individual 
was put first, in the character of subject; the Universal second, 
in the character only of predicate; complete reality belonging 
to the two in conjunction. Scotus maintained that the Cogitable 
or Incorporeal Universal was the first, the true and complete real ; 
from whence the sensible individuals were secondary, incomplete, 
multiple, derivatives.‘ But, though he thus adopts and enforces 
the Platonic theory of Universals ante rem and extra rem, he 
does not think himself obliged to deny that Universals may 
be in re also. 


* Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, I. xi. p. 685; Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, 
p. 634, n. 69. Upon this account Prantl p. 245. 
tinds Porphyry guilty of “empiricism in © Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie 
its extreme crudeness "—“ jene fiusserste der scholastischen Zeit, p. 13. 
Rohheit des Empirismus.” @ Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, II. xiii. pp. 
> Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, I. xii. 29-35. 
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The contradiction of the Aristotelian traditions, so far as con- 
cerns the First Category, thus proclaimed by Scotus Erigena, 
appears to have provoked considerable opposition among his 
immediate successors. Nevertheless he also obtained partizane. 
Remigius of Auxerre and others not only defended the Platonic 
Realism, but carried it as far as Plato himself had done; affirming 
that not merely Universal Substances, but also Universal Accidents, 
had a real separate existence, apart from and anterior to 
individuals." The controversy for and against the Platonic 
Realism was thus distinctly launched in the schools of the Middle 
Ages. It was upheld both as a philosophical revival, and as theo- 
logically orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter- 
theory of Aristotle. 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, II. xiii. pp. 44, 45-47. 
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II. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
A.—Sir William Hamilton on Aristotle's Doctrine. 


In reading attentively Hamilton’s ‘ Dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Common Sense’ (Note A, annexed to ed. of Reid’s Works, p. 742, 
seq.), I find it difficult to seize accurately what he means by the 
term. It seems to me that he unsays in one passage what he says 
in another; and that what he tells us (p. 750, b.), viz. that 
‘philosophers have rarely scrupled, on the one hand, quietly to 
supersede the data of consciousness, so often as these did not fall in 
with their pre-adopted opinions; and on the other clamorously to 
appeal to them as irrecusable truths, so often as they could allege 
them in corroboration of their own, or in refutation of a hostile, 
doctrine ”—is illustrated by his own practice. 

On page 752, a., he compares Common Sense to Common Law, 
and regards it as consisting in certain elementary feelings and 
beliefs, which, though in possession of all, can only be elicited and 
declared by philosophers, who declare it very differently. This 
comparison, however, sets aside unassisted Common Sense as an 
available authority. To make it so we must couple with it the 
same supplement that Common Law requires; that is, we must 
agree on some one philosopher as authoritative exponent of Common 
Sense. The Common Law of one country is different from that of 
another. Even in the same country, it is differently construed and 
set forth by different witnesses, advocates, and judges. In each 
country, a supreme tribunal is appointed to decide between these 
versions and to declare the law. The analogy goes farther than 
Hamilton wishes. 

On the same page, he remarks :—“ In saying (to use the words 
of Aristotle) simply and without qualification, that this or that ts a 
known truth, we do not mean that it is in fact recognized by all, 
but only by such as are of a sound understanding; just as, in 
saying absolutely that a thing is wholesome, we must be held to 
mean, to such as are of a hale constitution.” The passage of 
Aristotle's Topica here noticed will be found to have a different 
bearing from that which Hamilton gives it. 

Aristotle is laying down (Topica, VI. iv. p. 141, a. 23—p. 142, a, 16) 
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the various lines of argument which may be followed out, when 
you are testing in dialectical debate a definition given or admitted 
by the opponent. There cannot be more than one definition of the 
same thing: the definition ought to declare the essence of the thing, 
which can only be done by means of priora and notiora. But notiora 
admits of two meanings: (1) notiora simpliciter ; (2) notiora nobis 
or singulis hominibus. Under the first head, that which is prius is 
absolutely more knowable than that which is posterius; thus, a 
point more than a line, a line more than a plane, a plane more than 
a solid. But under the second head this order is often reversed : 
to most men the solid (as falling more under sense) is more know- 
able than the plane, the plane than the line, the line than the point. 
The first (nottora simpliciter) is the truly scientific order, suited to 
superior and accurate minds, employed in teaching, learning, and 
demonstration (p. 141, a. 29: xaOarep év tais drodeifecw, ovrw yap xaca 
SBacxadia cat pabnors éxe,—b. 16: érurrnpovixwrepov yap TO ToLovrov 
éorw). The second (notiora nobis) is adapted to ordinary minds, 
who cannot endure regular teaching, nor understand a definition 
founded on the first order. But definitions founded on the second 
alone (Aristotle says) are not satisfactory, nor do they reveal the 
true essence of the thing defined: there can be no satisfactory de- 
finition unless what is notius simpliciter coincides with what is notius 
nobis (p. 141, b. 24). He then proceeds to explain what is meant 
by notius simpliciter ; and this is the passage quoted by Hamilton. 
After having said that the notiora nobis are not fixed and uniform, 
but vary with different individuals, and even in the same individual 
at different times, he goes on: “It is plain therefore that we ought 
not to define by such characteristics as these (the notiora nobis), but 
by the notiora simpliciter : for it is only in this way that we can 
obtain a definition one and the same at all times. Perhaps, too, 
the notius simpliciter is not that which is knowable to all, but that 
which is knowable to those who are well trained in their intel- 
ligence ; just as the absolutely wholesome is that which is whole- 
some to those who are well constituted in their bodies” (iocws 8&8 
Kat TO Gm7AGs yvwpysov ov To Tact yvwpysov éorw, dAAa Td TOIs 
Staxeevors THY Sidvo.av, KaPamep Kai TO athOs tyevoy Td ToOIs Ev Exovar 
TO TOpa—p. 142, a. 9). 

Hamilton’s translation misses the point of Aristotle, who here 
repeats what he frequently also declares in other parts of his 
writings (see Analyt. Post. I. i. p. 71, b. 33), namely, the contrast 
and antithesis between notius simpliciter (or naturd) and notius nobis. 
This is a technical distinction of his own, which he had explained 
very fully in the page preceding the words translated by Hamilton ; 
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and the words are intended as a supplementary caution, to guard 
against a possible misunderstanding of the phrase. Hamilton’s 
words—“ saying simply, and without qualification, that this or 
that is a known truth,” do not convey Aristotle's meaning at all; 
again, the words—“ such as are of a sound understanding,” fail 
equally in rendering what Aristotle means by rots & dtaxepevors 
tiv Suavocav. Aristotle tells us distinctly (in the preceding part of 
the paragraph) that he intends to contrast the few minds scientific 
or prepared for scientific discipline, with the many minds un- 
scientific or unprepared for such discipline: he does not intend to 
contrast “men of sound understanding ” with men “not of sound 
understanding.” 

It appears to me that Hamilton has here taken a passage 
away from its genuine sense in the Aristotelian context, and 
has pressed it into his service to illustrate a view of his own, 
fureign to that of Aristotle. He has done the like with some 
other passages, to which I will now advert. 

What he says, pp. 764-766, about Aristotle’s use of the term 
agiwpa is quite opposed to the words of Aristotle himself, who 
plainly certifies it as being already in his time a technical term 
with mathematicians (Met. I. p. 1005, a. 20). On p. 766, a,, 
Hamilton says that the word agiwua is not used in any work extant 
prior to Aristotle in a logical sense. This is true as to any work 
remaining to us, but Aristotle himself talks of previous philosophers 
or reasoners who had so used it; thus he speaks of xara ro Zyvwvos 
afiwna (Metaph. B. p. 1001, b. 7)—“‘according to the assumption 
laid down by Zeno as authoritative.” Of this passage Hamilton 
takes no notice: he only refers to the Topica, intimating a doubt 
(in my judgment groundless and certainly professed by few 
modern critics, if any) whether the Topica is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. In the time of Aristotle, various mathematical teachers 
laid down Axioms, such as, If equals be taken from equals, the 
remainders will be equal ; In all propositions, either the affirmative 
or the negative must be true, &c. But the case of Zeno shows us 
that other philosophers also laid down Axioms of their own, which 
were not universally accepted by others. What Hamilton here 
says, about Axioms, has little pertinence as a contribution to the 
Philosophy of Common Sense. 

Again, Hamilton says, p. 770, a.: “The native contributions by 
the mind itself to our concrete cognitions have, prior to their 
elicitation into consciousness through experience, only a potential, 
and in actual experience only an applied, engaged, or implicate, 
existence.” 
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These words narrow the line of distinction between the two 
opposite schools so much, that I cannot see where it is drawn. 
Every germ has in it the potentialities of that which it will after- 
wards become. No one disputes that a baby just born has mental 
potentialities not possessed by a puppy, a calf, or an acorn. What 
is the difference between cognitions elicited through experience, and 
cognitions derived from experience? To those who hold the doctrine 
of Relativity, both our impressions of sense and our mental activi- 
ties (such as memory, discrimination, comparison, abstraction, &c.) 
are alike indispensable to experience. The difference, so far as I can 
see, between Hamilton and the Inductive School, is not so much about 
the process whereby cognitions are acquired, as about the mode of 
testing and measuring the authority of those cognitions when 
acquired. Hamilton will not deny that many of the cognitions 
which he describes as elicited by experience are untrue or exag- 
gerated. How are we to discriminate these from the true? The 
Inductive School would reply : ‘‘ By the test of experience, and by 
that alone: if these cognitions, which have been elicited in your 
mind through experience, are refuted or not confirmed when tested 
by subsequent experience carefully watched and selected for the 
purpose, they are not true or trustworthy cognitions.” But Hamilton 
would not concur in this answer: he would say that the cognitions, 
though elicited through experience, did not derive their authority 
or trustworthiness from experience, but were binding and authorita- 
tive in themselves, whether confirmed by experience or not. In 
speaking about Axioms, p. 764, b., he says: “Aristotle limited” 
(this is not correct: Aristotle did not limit as here affirmed) “ the 
expression Axiom to those judgments which, on occasion of ex- 
perience, arise naturally and necessarily in the conscious mind, 
and which aro therefore virtually prior to experience.” That 
they are not prior to experience in order of time, is admitted in 
the words just cited from Hamilton himself: he means, therefore, 
prior in logical authority—carrying with them the quality of necessity, 
even though experience may afford no confirmation cf them. This 
is what he says, on pp. 753-754, about causality: metaphysical 
causality must be believed, as a necessary and subjective law of the 
observer—though there is no warrant for it in experience. 

The question between Hamilton and the Inductive School, I 
repeat, is not so much about the psychological genesis of beliefs, 
as about the test for distinguishing true from false or uncertified 
beliefs, among those beliefs which arise, often and usually, in the 
minds of most men. Is there any valid test other than experience 
itself, as intentionally varied by experiments and interpreted by 
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careful Induction? Are we ever warranted in affirming what tran- 
gcends experience, except to the extent to which the inference from 
Induction (from some to all) always transcends actual observation ? 
This seems to me the real question at issue between the contending 
schools of Metaphysics. Hamilton, while he rejects experience as 
the test, furnishes no other test whereby we can discriminate the 
erroneous beliefs “ which are elicited into consciousness through ex- 
perience,” from the true beliefs which are elicited in like manner. 
In discussing the doctrine which Hamilton and other philosophers 
entitle Common Sense (in the metaphysical import which they assign 
to it), it is proper to say a few words on the legitimate meaning 
of this phrase, before it was pressed into service by a particular 
school of metaphysicians. Every one who lives through child- 
hood and boyhood up to man’s estate will unavoidably acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge and certain habits of believing, 
feeling, judging, &c.; differing materially in different ages and 
countries, and varying to a less degree in different individuals of 
the same age and country, yet still including more or less which 
is common to the large majority. That fire burns; that water 
quenches thirst and drowns; that the sun gives light and heat; 
that animals are all mortal and cannot live long without nourish- 
ment,—these and many other beliefs are not possessed by a very 
young child, but are acquired by every man as he grows up, thongh 
he cannot remember how or when he learnt them. The sum total 
of the beliefs thus acquired, by the impressions and influences 
under which every growing mind must pass, constitutes the Common 
Sense of a particular age and country. A person wanting in any 
of them would be considered, by the majority of the inhabitants, 
as deficient in Common Sense. If I meet an adult stranger, I pre- 
sume as a matter of course that he has acquired them, and I talk 
to him accordingly. I also presnme (being in England) that he 
has learnt the language of the country; and that he is familiar with 
the forms of English speech whereby such beliefs and their cor- 
relative disbeliefs are enunciated. If I affirm to him any one of 
these beliefs, he assents to it at once: it appears to him self-evident 
—that is, requiring no farther or extraneous evidence to support it. 
Though it appears to him self-evident, however, the proposition 
may possibly be false. To a Greek of the Aristotelian age, no 
proposition could appear more self-evident than that of the earth 
being at rest. No term can be more thoroughly relative than the 
term self-evident : that which appears so to one man, will often not 
appear so to another, and may sumetimes appear altogether untrue. 
But, if we suppose an individual to whom one of these beliefs 
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does not appear self-evident, and who requires proof, he will not 
be satisfied to be told that every one else believes it, and that it isa 
dictate of Common Sense. He probably knows that already, and yet, 
nevertheless, he is not convinced. Aristarchus of Samos was told 
doubtless, often enough, that the doctrine of the earth being at rest 
was the plain verdict of Common Sense; but he did not the less 
controvert it. You must produce the independent proof which the 
recusant demands ; and, if your doctrine is true and trustworthy, 
such proof can be produced. I will here remark that, in so far as 
Common Sense can properly be quoted as an authority or pre- 
sumptive authority, it is such only in the sense proclaimed by 
Herakleitus and La Mennais, as cited by Hamilton, pp. 770-771: 
“as a magazine of ready-fabricated dogmas.” Hamilton finds 
fault with both of them; but it appears to me that they rightly 
interpret, and that he wrongly interprets, what Common Sense, 
as generally understood, is; and moreover, that most of the 
other authorities whom he himself quotes understand the phrase 
as these two understand it. Common Sense ts ‘“‘a magazine of 
ready-fabricated dogmas,” as La Mennais (see p. 771, a.) considers 
it—dogmas assumed as self-evident, and as requiring no proof. It 
only becomes “a source of elementary truths” when analysed and 
remodelled by philosophers. Now philosophers differ much in their 
mode of analysing it (as Hamilton himself declares emphatically), 
and bring out of it different elementary truths; each of them pro- 
fessing to follow Common Sense and quoting Common Sense as 
warranty. It is plain that Common Sense is no authority for 
either one of two discrepant modes of analysis. Its authority 
counts for those dogmas out of which the analysis is made, in s0 
far as Common Sense is authoritative at all. 

Hamilton cites or indicates thirteen different Aristotelian pass- 
ages, in order to support his view that Aristotle is to be numbered 
among the champions of authoritative Common Sense. It will be 
seen that most of the passages prove nothing, and that only one proves 
much, in favour of that view. I shall touch upon them seriatim. 

(a) ‘ First truths are such as are believed, not through aught else” 
(say rather through other truths) “but through themselves alone. 
For, in regard to the first principles of science, we ought not to 
require the reason Why; for each such principle behoves to be 
itself a belief in and of itself’’* After the words reason Why, 
Hamilton inserts the following additional words of his own in 
brackets—“ but only the fact That they are given.” 





* Aristot. Topic. [. i. p. 100, a. 30; Hamilton’s Reid, p. 772, a. 
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I demur to the words in brackets, as implying an hypothesis not 
contained in Aristotle; who says only that the truth affirmed by 
the teacher must be such as the learner is prepared to believe 
without asking any questions. It may be an analytical truth (sensu 
Kantiano), in which the predicate asserts only what the learner 
knows to be already contained in the definition of the subject. It 
may be a synthetical truth; yet asserting only what he is familiar 
with by constant, early, uncontradicted, obvious, experience. In 
either case, he is prepared to believe it at once; and thus the con- 
ditions of a First Scientific Truth are satisfied, as here described by 
Aristotle ; who says nothing about the truth being given. 

The next passage cited (b) is from the Analytica Posteriora (the 
reference is printed by mistake Priora). According to Hamilton, 
Aristotle says :—“ We assert not only that science does exist, but 
also that there is given a certain beginning or principle of science, 
in so far as (or, on another interpretation of the term 7—by which) 
we recognize the import of the terms.”* I think Hamilton has 
not exactly rendered the sense of the original when he translates 
it—‘‘ we recognize the import of the terms;” and he proceeds to 
add expository words of his own which carry us still farther away 
from what I understand in Aristotle. If Hamilton’s rendering is 
correct, all the principia of Science would be analytical propositions 
(sensu Kantiano), which I do not think that Aristotle intended to 
affirm or imply. In the last chapter of the Analytica Posteriora, 
Aristotle not only affirmed that there were First Principles of 
Science, but described at length the inductive process by which we 
reached them; referring them ultimately to the cognizance and 
approval of Notis or Intellect. What Aristotle means is, that, in 
ascending from propositions of lower to propositions of higher 
universality, we know when we have reached the extreme term of 
ascent; and this forms the principium. 

Sir W. Hamilton next gives us another passage (c) from the Ana- 
lytica Posteriora, in which Aristotle affirms that the First Principles 
must be believed in a superlative degree, because we know and 
believe all secondary truths through them:” a doctrine which 


* Aristot. Anal. Post. I. iii. p. 72, b. 
23: tautd 7 ody ofrw A€youev, Kal ob 
pdvoy emiorhunvy aAAd Kal apxhv ém- 
orhuns elval rd papev, § Tovs Spous 
yvwpl Couer. 

Neither Philoponus, nor Buhle, nor M. 
Barthelemy St.-Hilaire, translate the 
words rovs Spous ywwpl(ouey in the same 
way as Sir W. Hamilton. 


It rather seems | 


to me that the words mean terms or 
limits of regress, which coincides with the 
paraphrase of Philoponus: rotrw -ydp 
(te ve) tas dpyoedertdras xa) oiovel 
Spous ovcas yuwplCouev (Schol. p. 201, b. 
13, Br.), as well as substantially with 
the note of M. St.-Hilaire. 
b Analyt. Poster. I. ii. p. 72, a. 27. 
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appears to me to require both comment and limitation; but about 
which I say nothing, because, even granting it to be true, I do not 
see how it assists the purpose—to prove that Aristotle is the 
champion of authoritative Common Sense. Nor do I find any 
greater proof in another passage previously (p. 764, b.) produced 
from Aristotle: “Of the immediate principles of syllogism, that 
which cannot be demonstrated, but which it is not necessary to 
possess as the pre-requisite of all learning, I call Thesis: and that 
Axiom, which he who would learn aught, must himself bring (and 
not receive from his instructor). For some such principles there 
are; and it is to these that we are accustomed to apply the name.”* 
Such principles there doubtless are, which the learner must bring 
with him; but Aristotle does not assert, much less prove, that they 
are intuitions given by authoritative Common Sense. Nay, in the 
passage cited in my former page, he both asserted and proved that 
the principia of Science were raised from Sense by Induction. The 
learner, when he comes to be taught, must bring some of these 
principia with him, if he is to learn Science from his teacher ; just 
as he must also bring with him a knowledge of the language, of the 
structure of sentences, of the forms for affirmation and denial, &c., 
and various other requisites. A recruit, when first coming to be 
drilled, must bring with him a certain power of walking and of 
making other movements of the limbs. But these pre-requisites, 
on the part of the learner as well as on that of the recruit, are not 
intuitive products or inspirations of the mind: they are acquire- 
ments made by long and irksome experience, though often forgotten 
in its details. We are not to reason upon the learner or the recruit 
as if they were children just born. 

The passages out of the Rhetorica and the Metaphysica (cited on 
p- 772,b., and marked d and e) are hardly worth notice. But that 
which immediately follows (marked f), out of the Nikomachean 
Ethica, is the most pertinent of all that are produced. Hamilton 
writes :—‘“ Arguing against a paradox of certain Platonists in re- 
gard to the Pleasurable, Aristotle says—‘ But they who oppose 
themselves to Eudoxus, as if what all nature desiderates were not 
a good, talk idly. For what appears to all, that we affirm to be; 
and he who would subvert this belief, will himself assuredly ad- 
vance nothing more deserving of credit.’ Compare also L. vii. ¢. 


* Analyt. Poster. I. iii. p. 72, a. 17: | because he founds upon the passage an 
TouTo yap pdAcor’ éxl rots ToovTos . argument to prove that Aristotle limited 
eldbOanev Svoua A€yery—“ we are for the in a certain way the sense of the word 


most part accustomed:” Hamilton has | Axiom. 
not translated the word wdAwra, which ; © Aristot. Ethic. Nik. X. ii, p. 1172, b. 
it would have been better for him to do, 36: 8 yap waco doxei, rovr’ elval payer 
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13 (14). In his paraphrase of the above passage, the Pseudo- 
Andronicus in one place uses the expression common opinion, and 
in another all but uses (what indeed he could hardly do in this 
meaning as an Aristotelian, if indeed in Greek at all) the expres- 
sion common sense, which D. Heinsius in his Latin version actually 
employs.” Thus far Hamilton ; but the words of Aristotle which im- 
mediately follow are even stronger :—“ For, in so far as foolish 
creatures desire pleasure, the objection taken would be worth some- 
thing; but, when intelligent creatures desire it also, how can the 
objectors make out their case? Even in mean and foolish creatures, 
moreover, there is perhaps a certain good natural appetite, superior 
to themselves, which aims at their own good.”* Or as Aristotle 
(according to some critics, the Aristotelian Eudemus) states it in 
the Seventh Book of the Nikomachean Ethica, referred to by Sir 
W. Hamilton without citing it:—“ Perhaps all creatures (brutes as 
well as men) pursue, not that pleasure which they think they are 
pursuing, nor what they would declare themselves to be pursuing, 
but all of them the same pleasure; for all creatures have by 
nature something divine.”” 

In this passage, Aristotle does really appear as the champion of 
authoritative Common Sense. He enunciates the general principle : 
That which appears to all, that we affirm to be. And he proceeds 
to claim (with the qualification of perhaps) for this universal belief 
a divine or quasi-divine authority ; like Hesiod in the verses cited 
by Sir W. Hamilton, p. 770, b., and like Dr. Reid in the motto pre- 
fixed to his ‘Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense. If Aristotle had often spoken in this way, he 
would have been pre-eminently suitable to figure in Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s list of authorities. But the reverse is the fact. In the 
Analytica and Topica, Aristotle is so far from accepting the opinion 
and belief of all as a certificate of truth and reality, that he ex- 
pressly ranks the matters so certified as belonging to the merely 
probable, and includes them in his definition thereof. Universal 


6 8 dvaipay raitny thy riot, ov edvu | leaving out rd before Aeyduevoy.) I 
miordérepa épei. | think the sentence would stand better 
* Aristot. Ethik. Nik. X. ii. p. 1173, | if &ya0dy were omitted after pucidy. 

a. 2: § wey yap ra avonta dpéyeras b Eth. Nikom. VIL. xiv. p. 1153, b. 31: 
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belief counts for more or less, as a certificate of the truth of what 
is believed, according to the matter to which it refers; and there 
are few matters on which it is of greater value than pleasure and 
pain. Yet even upon this point Aristotle rejects the authority of 
the many, and calls upon us to repose implicit confidence in the 
verdict of the just and intelligent individual, whom he enthrones as 
the measure. ‘“ ‘Those alone are pleasures” (says Aristotle) ‘‘ which 
appear pleasures to this man; those alone are pleasant things in 
which he takes delight. If things which are revolting to him 
appear pleasurable to others, we ought not to wonder, since there 
are many corruptions and degenerations of mankind; yet these 
things are not really pleasurable, except to these men and to men of 
like disposition.”* This declaration, repeated more than once in the 
Nikomachean Ethica, and supported by Analytica and Topica, more 
than countervails the opposite opinion expressed by Aristotle, in the 
passage where he defends Eudoxus. 

The next passage (g) produced by Sir W. Hamilton is out of 
the Eudemian Ethica. But this passage, when translated more 
fully and exactly than we read it in his words, will be found to 
prove nothing to the point which he aims at. He gives it as 
follows, p. 773, a.:—‘ But of all these wo must endeavour to 
seek out rational grounds of belief, by adducing manifest 
testimonies and authorities. For it is the strongest evidence 
of a doctrine, if all men can be adduced as the manifest con- 
fessors of its positions; because every individual has in him a 
kind of private organ of the truth. Hence we ought not always 
to look to the conclusions of reasoning, but frequently rather to 
what appears {and is believed] to be.” The original is given 
below.” 


* Aristot. Ethic. Nik. X. v. p. 1176, a. 
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The following isa literal translation, restoring what Sir W. Hamil- 
ton omits :—“ But, respecting all these matters, we must endeavour 
to seek belief through general reasoning, employing the appearances 
before us (i.e. the current dicta and facta of society) as testimonies 
and examples. For it is best that all mankind should be manifestly 
in agreement with what we are about to say; but, if that cannot 
be, that at all events they should be in some sort of agreement with 
us; which they will come to be when brought round (by being 
addressed in the proper style). For every man has in him some 
tendencies favourable to the truth, and it is out of these that we 
must somehow or other prove our conclusions. By taking our 
departure from what is said around us truly but not clearly, we 
shall by gradual advance introduce clearness, taking along with us 
such portion of the confused common talk as is most congruous to 
Science. . . . It is well also to consider apart the causal reasoning 
(syllogistic, deductive premisses), and the conclusion shown: first, 
upon the ground just stated, that we must not pay exclusive attention 
to the results of deductive reasoning, but often rather to apparent 
facts, whereas it often happens now that, when men cannot refute 
the reasoning, they feel constrained to believe in the conclusion ; 
next, because the conclusion, shown by the reasoning, may often 
be true in itself, but not from the cause assigned in the reasoning. 
For a true conclusion may be shown by false premisses; as we 
have seen in the Analytica.” 

Whoever reads the original words of Aristotle (or Eudemus) 
will see how much Sir W. Hamilton’s translation strains their true 
meaning. Kpdrurrov does not correspond to the phrase—“ it is the 
strongest evidence of a doctrine.” Kpariwrov is the equivalent of 
dpiorov, a8 wo find in chap. iii. of this Book of the Eudemian 
Ethica (p. 1215, a. 3): éwet 8 eioly aropias wept éxdotyv mpaypareiav 
oixetat, SyAov Ort Kal rept Biov rod Kpariarou Kat (wys THs apiorys Eiotv. 
Nor ought the words oixeiov te mpos THv aA7jOeay to be translated— 
“a kind of private organ of the truth :” they mean simply—‘“ some- 
thing in him favourable or tending towards the truth,” as we 
read in chap. ii. of this same Book—oixetov mpds evegiay (p. 1214, 
b. 22). Moreover, Hamilton has omitted to translate both the 
words preceding and the words following; accordingly he has 
missed the real sense of the passage. Aristotle inculcates upon the 
philosopher never to neglect the common and prevalent opinions, 
but to acquaint himself with them carefully ; because, though these 
Opinions are generally full of confusion and error (eixg yap A€yovar 
oxedov rept draytwy (of woAAot)—Ethic. Eudem, I. iii. p. 1215, a. 1), 
he will find in them partial correspondences with the truth, of 
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which he may avail himself to bring the common minds round to 
better views; but, unless he knows pretty well what the opinions 
of these common minds are, he will not be able to address them 
persuasively. This is the same reasonable view which Aristotle 
expresses at the beginning of the Topica (in a passage already cited 
above), respecting the manner of dealing proper for a philosopher 
towards current opinion. But it does not at all coincide with the 
representation given by Hamilton. 

The next piece of evidence (h) which we find tendered is another 
passage out of the Eudemian Ethica. It will be seen that this 
passage is strained with even greater violence than the preceding. 
Hamilton writes as follows, first translating the words of Aristotle, 
then commenting on them :—‘“ The problem is this—What is the 
beginning or principle of motion in the soul? Now it is evident, 
as God is in the universe, and the universe in God, that [I read 
xuvetv xai—W. H.] the divinity in us is also, in a certain sort, the 
universal mover of the mind. For the principle of Reason is not 
Reason but something better. Now what can we say is better 
than even Science, except God?”* So far Hamilton’s translation ; 
now follows his comment :—“ The import of this singular passage 
is very obscure. It has excited, I see, the attention, and exercised 
the ingenuity, of Pomponatius, J. C. Scaliger, De Raei, Leibnitz, 
Leidenfrost, Jacobi, &c. But without viewing it as of pantheistic 
tendency, as Leibnitz is inclined to do, it may be interpreted 
as a declaration, that Intellect, which Aristotle elsewhere allows 
to be pre-existent and immortal, is a spark of the Divinity; whilst 
its data (from which as principles more certain than their deduc- 
tions, Reason, Demonstration, Science, must depart) are to be 
reverenced as the revelation of truths which would otherwise lie 
hid from man: That, in short, 


“¢ The voice of Nature is the voice of God.’ 


By the bye, it is remarkable that this text was not employed by 


* Ethic. Eud. VII. xiv. p. 1248, a. 24: 
7d 8¢ (nrovpevoy Tov7’ earl, rls m THs 
xivhoews apxh ev tH Wuxi; SHAov 45h, 
Saonep ev To 5Aw Oeds, wal way (Fritzsche 
reads éy) éxelym. xivet ydp xws wdvra Td 
dv juiv Oeiov. Adyou 8 apxh ob Adyos 
AAG Ti Kpetrtoy. tl oby dy Kpeitroy Kal 
émorhuns efro: wAhy beds; Instead of 
efrot (the last word but two) Fritzsche 
reads eYn Kal vou. 

This is the passage translated by Sir 
W. Hamilton. The words of the original 


immediately following are these: % ydp 
&peth Tod vou Spyavoy’ xal ia rovro ol 
adda tAeyor—" evtuxets KaXrovrrat, oi 
by dpphowo: Katopbovow BAoyo brres, 
Kal BovAcderOar ov cuuddper abtois ”— 
txove: yap apxhy Toiavrny H xpelrrey 
Tov vou kal BovAedcews. of St rdy Ad 
you: routo 8 otx &xover. Kai erbov- 
ciacpuol: rovro 8 ob Sdvavrar &Acyo 
yap bvres emirvyxdvove: (so Fritzsche 
reads in place of dworvyxdyouar). 
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any of those Aristotelian philosophers who endeavoured to identify 
the Active Intellect with the Deity.” 

I maintain that this passage noway justifies the interpretation 
whereby Sir W. Hamilton ascribes to Aristotle a doctrine so large 
and important. The acknowledged obscurity of the passage might 
have rendered any interpreter cautious of building much upon it; 
but this is not all: Sir W. Hamilton has translated it separately, 
without any allusion to the chapter of which it forms part. This 
is @ sure way of misunderstanding it; for it cannot be fairly con- 
strued except as bearing on the problem enunciated and discussed 
in that chapter. Aristotle (or Eudemus) propounds for discussion 
explicitly in this chapter a question which had been adverted to 
briefly in the earlier part of the Eudemian Ethica (I. i. p. 1214, 
a. 24)—What is the relation between good fortune and happiness? 
Upon what does good fortune depend? Is it produced by special 
grace or inspiration from the Gods? This question is taken up and 
debated at length in the chapter from which Sir W. Hamilton has 
made his extract. It is averred, as a matter of notoriety, that some 
men are fortunate. Though fools, they are constantly successful— 
more so than wiser men; and this characteristic is so steady, that 
men count upon it and denominate them accordingly. (See this 
general belief illustrated in the debate at Athens recorded by 
Thukydides, vi. 17, the good fortune of Nikias being admitted even 
by his opponents.) Upon what does this good fortune depend? 
Upon nature? Upon intelligence? Upon fortune herself as a 
special agent? Upon the grace and favour of the gods to the 
fortunate individual? Aristotle (or Eudemus) discusses the 
problem in a long and perplexed chapter, stating each hypothesis, 
together with the difficulties and objections attaching to it. As far 
as we can make out from an obscure style and a corrupt text, the 
following is the result arrived at. There are two varieties of 
the fortunate man: one is, he who succeeds through a rightly 
directed impulse, under special inspiration of the divine element 
within him and within all men; the other is, he who succeeds 
without any such impulse, through the agency of Fortune proper. 
The good fortune of the first is more constant than that of the 
second; but both are alike irrational or extra-rational.* Now 


* Eth. Eudem. VII. xiv. p. 1248, b. 3: | ryy dpphy> SAoyor 8 aupdrepo. xal 7 
gpavepdy 5é Sri Svo ef5n evruxilas, 7 pey | wey couvexns ebruxla padrAoy, abrn 3 ob 
Geia, 51d Kal Sonez b edruxhs Sid Oedy | cuvexhs. 
xatopOovv- ovros 8 éotly & Kata thy The variety 5 wapa rhy dpury Si0p- 
dpunv SiopOwrids, 5 3 repos 5 wapda | Owricds is exemplified in the Physica 
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the divine element in the soul is the beginning or principle of 
motion for all the manifestations in the soul—for reason as well as 
feeling: that which calls reason into operation, is something more 
powerful than reason. But in the intelligent man this divine 
mover only calls reason into operation, leaving reason, when once 
in operation, to its own force and guidance, of course liable to err ; 
whereas in the fortunate man (first variety) the divine element 
inspires all his feelings and volitions, without any rational delibe- 
ration, so that he executes exactly the right thing at the right time 
and place, and accerdingly succeeds." 

Aristotle (or Eudemus) thus obtains a psychological explanation 
(good or bad) of the fact, that there are fools who constantly succeed 
in their purposes, and wise men who frequently fail. He tells us 
that there is in the soul a divine principle of motion, which calls 
every thing—reason as well as appetite or feeling—into operation. 
But he says nothing of what Sir W. Hamilton ascribes to him— 
about Intellect as a spark of the Divinity, or about data of 
Intellect to be reverenced as the revelation of hidden truths. His 
drift is quite different and even opposite: to account for the success 
of individuals without intellect or reason—to bring forward a divine 
element in the soul, which dispenses with intellect, and which 
conducts these unintelligent men to success, solely by infusing the 
most opportune feelings and impulses. Sir W. Hamilton has mie- 
understood this passage, by taking no notice of the context and 
general argument to which it belongs. 

Besides, when Hamilton represents Aristotle here as declaring : 
‘That the data of Intellect are to be reverenced as the revelation 
of truths which would otherwise lie hid from man”—how are 
we to reconcile this with what we read two pages before (p. 771, a.) 
as the view of Aristotle about these same data of Intellect, that 
“they are themselves pre-eminently certain; and, if denied in words, 
they are still always mentally admitted”? Is it reasonable to say 
that the Maxim of Contradiction, and the proposition, That if 
equals be subtracted from equals, the remainders will be equal— 
are data “to be reverenced as the revelation of truths which would 
otherwise lie hid from man”? At any rate, I protest against the 
supposition that Aristotle has ever declared this. 


CI. iv. p. 196, a. 4), where Aristotle ; wished to see, but whom he never dreamt 
again discusses tux: the case of a man ‘ of seeing there and then. 

who comes to the market-place on_ his * Eth. Eudem. VIL. xiv. p. 1248, a. 27-32: 
ordinary business, and there by accident ebdtuxeis Kadovvyrat, &c. Compare also 
meets a friend whom he particularly ib. p. 1247, b. 18. 
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The next two passages cited from Aristotle have really no bearing 
upon the authority of Common Sense in its metaphysical meaning : 
they are (i) from Physic. VIII. iii. and (£) from De Gen. Animal. 
Ill. x. Both passages assert the authority of sensible perception 
against general reasoning, where the two are conflicting. They 
assert, in other words, that general reasoning ought to be tested by 
experience and observation, and is not to be accepted when dis- 
allowed by these tests. (The only condition is, that the observation 
be exact and complete.) This is just, and is often said, though often 
disregarded in fact, by Aristotle. But it has no proper connexion 
with the problem about the trustworthiness of Common Sense. 

Next Sir W. Hamilton refers us to (without citing) three other 
places of Aristotle. Of these, the first (De Coslo, I. iii. p. 270, b. 4— 
13, marked /) is one which I am much surprised to find in a modern 
champion of Common Sense: since it represents Common Sense as 
giving full certificate to errors now exploded and forgotten. Aristotle 
had begun by laying down and vindicating his doctrine of the First 
or Celestial Body, forming the exterior portion of the Kosmos, radi- 
cally distinct from the four elements; revolving eternally in uniform, 
perfect, circular motion, eternal, unchangeable, &c. Having stated 
this, he proceeds to affirm that the results of these reasonings coin- 
cide with the common opinions of mankind, that is, with Common 
Sense ; and that they are not contradicted by any known observations 
of perceptive experience. This illustrates what I have before 
observed about Aristotle’s position in regard to Common Sense. 
He does not extol it as an authority, or tell us that “it is to be 
reverenced as a revelation”; but, when he has proved a conclusion 
on what he thinks good grounds, he is glad to be able to show that 
it tallies with common opinions; especially when these opinions 
have some alliance with the received religion. 

The next passage (m) referred to (De Coelo, III. vii. p. 306, 
a. 13) has nothing to do with Common Sense, but embodies a very 
just protest by Aristotle against those philosophers who followed 
out their theories consistently to all possible consequences, without 
troubling themselves to enquire whether those consequences were 
in harmony with the results of observation. 

There follows one other reference (n) which was hardly worth 
Sir W. Hamilton’s notice. In Meteorologic. I. xii. p. 349, a. 25, 
Aristotle, after reciting a theory of some philosophers (respect- 
ing the winds) which he considers very absurd, then proceeds to 
say :—‘“ The many, without going into any enquiry at all, talk 
better sense than those who after enquiry bring forward such con- 
clusions as these.” It is not saying much for the authority of 
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Common Sense, to affirm that there have been occasionally philo- 
sophical theories so silly as to be worse than Common Sense. 


B.—Aristotle’s Doctrine. 
In regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examined— 


I. What position does he take up in respect to the authority 
of Common Sense ? 

II. What doctrine does he lay down about the first princtpta 
or beginnings of scientific reasoning—the apyai evAAo- 
ylotixai ? 

I.—That Aristotle did not regard Cause, Substance, Time, &., as 
Intuitions, is shown by the subtle and elaborate reasonings that 
he employs to explain them, and by the censure that he bestows on 
the erroneous explanations and shortcomings of others. Indeed, in 
regard to Causality, when we read the great and perplexing diver- 
sity of meaning which Aristotle (and Plato before him in the 
Pheedon) recognizes as belonging to this term, we cannot but be 
surprised to find modern philosophers treating it as enunciating 
a simple and intuitive idea. But as to Common Sense—taking 
the term as above explained, and as it is usually understood by 
those that have no particular theory to support—Aristotle takes 
up a position at once distinct and instructive; a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatical, but critical. He con- 
stantly notices and reports the affirmations of Common Sense; he 
speaks of 1t with respect, and assigns to it a qualified value, partly 
as helping us to survey the subject on all sides, partly as a happy 
confirmation, where it coincides with what has been proved other- 
wise ; but he does not appeal to it as an authority in itself trust- 
worthy or imperative. 

Common Sense belongs to the region of Opinion. Now the 
distinction between matters of Opinion on the one hand, and matters 
of Science or Cognition on the other, is a marked and characteristic 
feature of Aristotle’s philosophy. He sets, in pointed antithesis, 
Demonstration, or the method of Science—which divides itself into 
special subjects, each having some special principia of its own, then 
proceeds by legitimate steps of deductive reasoning from such princi- 
pia, and arrives at conclusions sometimes universally true, always true 
for the most part—against Rhetoric and Dialectic, which deal with 
and discuss opinions upon all subjects, comparing opposite arguments, 
and landing in results more or less probable. Contrasting them 
as separate lines of intellectual procedure, Aristotle lays down a 
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theory of both. He recognizes the procedure of Rhetoric and 
Dialectic as being to a great degree the common and spontaneous 
growth of society; while Demonstration is from the beginning 
special, not merely as to subject, but as to persons, implying 
teacher and learner. 

Rhetoric and Dialectic are treated by Aristotle as analogous 
processes. Of the matter of opinion and belief, with which both 
of them deal, he distinguishes three varieties: (1) Opinions or 
beliefs entertained by all; (2) By the majority; (3) By a minority 
of superior men, or by one man in respect to a science wherein he 
has acquired renown. It is these opinions or beliefs that the 
rhetorician and the dialectician attack and defend; bringing out 
all the arguments available for or against each. 

The Aristotelian treatise on Rhetoric opens with the following 
words :—“ Rhetoric is the counterpart of Dialectic; for both of 
them deal with such matters as do not fall within any special 
science, but belong in a certain way to the common knowledge of 
all. Hence every individual has his share of both, greater or less ; 
for every one can, up to a certain point, both examine others and 
stand examination from others; every one tries to defend himself 
and to accuse others.”* To the same purpose Aristotle speaks 
about Dialectic, in the beginning of the Topica :—“ The dialectical 
syllogism takes its premisses from matters of opinion, that is, 
from matters that seem good to (or are believed by) all, or the 
majority, or the wise—either all the wise, or most of them, or 
the most celebrated.” Aristotle distinguishes these matters of 
common opinion or belief from three distinct other matters :— 
(1) From matters that are not really such, but only in appear- 
ance; in which the smallest attention suffices to detect the false 
pretence of probability, while no one except a contentious Sophist 
ever thinks of advancing them; on the contrary, the real matters 
of common belief are never thus palpably false, but have always 
something deeper than a superficial show; (2) From the first truths 
or principia, upon which scientific demonstration proceeds; (3) From 
the paralogisms, or fallacious assumptions (Wevdoypadyyara), liable 
to occur in each particular science. 

Now what Aristotle here designates and defines as ‘‘ matters 
of common opinion and belief” (ra évdofa) includes all that is 
usually meant, and properly meant, by Common Sense — what 
is believed by all men or by most men. But Aristotle does not 
claim any warrant or authority for the truth of these beliefs, on the 


* Aristot. Rhetor. I. i. p. 1354, a. 1. Compare Sophist. Elench. xi. p. 172, a. 30. 
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ground of their being deliverances of Common Sense, and accepted 
(by all or by the majority) always as indisputable, often as self-evident. 
On the contrary, he ranks them as mere probabilities, some in 
greater, some in a less degree; as matters whereon something may 
be said both pro and con, and whereon the full force of argument on 
both sides ought to be brought out, notwithstanding the supposed 
self-evidence in the minds of unscientific believers. Though, 
however, he encourages this dialectical discussion on both sides as 
useful and instructive, he never affirms that it can by itself lead to 
certain scientific conclusions, or to anything more than strong 
probability on a balance of the countervailing considerations. The 
language that he uses in speaking of these deliverances of Common 
Sense is measured and just. After distinguishing the real Common 
Opinion from the fallacious simulations of Common Opinion set up 
(according to him) by some pretenders, he declares that in all cases 
of Common Opinion there is always something more than a mere 
superficial appearance of truth. In other words, wherever any 
opinion is really held by a large public, it always deserves the 
scrutiny of the philosopher to ascertain how far it is erroneous, 
and, if it be erroneous, by what appearances of reason it has been 
enabled so far to prevail. 

Again, at the beginning of the Topica (in which he gives both 
a theory and precepts of dialectical debate), Aristotle specifies four 
different ends to be served by that treatise. It will be useful (he 
says)— 

1. For our own practice in the work of debate. If we acquire a 
method and system, we shall find it easier to conduct a debate on 
any new subject, whenever such debate may arise. 

2. For our daily intercourse with the ordinary public. When 
we have made for ourselves a full collection of the opinions held 
by the many, we shall carry on our conversation with them out 
of their own doctrines, and not out of doctrines foreign to their 
minds; we shall thus be able to bring them round on any matter 
where we think them in error. 

3. For the sciences belonging to philosophy. By discussing the 
difficulties on both sides, we shall more easily discriminate truth 
and falsehood in each separate scientific question. 

4, For the first and highest among the principia of each particular 
science. These, since they are the first and highest of all, cannot 
be discussed out of principia special and peculiar to any separate 
science ; but must be discussed through the opinions commonly 
received on the subject-matter of each. This is the main province 
of Dialectic; which, being essentially testing and critical, is con- 
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nected by some threads with the principia of all the various 
scientific researches. 

We see thus that Aristotle’s language about Common Opinion 
or Common Sense is very guarded ; that, instead of citing it as an 
authority, he carefully discriminates it from Science, and places it 
decidedly on a level lower than Science, in respect of evidence ; yet 
that he recognizes it as essential to be studied by the scientific man, 
with full confrontation of all the reasonings both for and against 
every opinion; not merely because such study will enable the 
scientific man to study and converse intelligibly and efficaciously 
with the vulgar, but also because it will sharpen his discernment 
for the truths of his own science, and because it furnishes the only 
materials for testing and limiting the first principia of that science. 

II. We will next advert to the judgment of Aristotle respecting 
these principia of science: how he supposes them to be acquired and 
verified. He discriminates various special sciences (geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, &c.), each of which has its own appropriate 
matter, and special principia from which it takes its departure. 
But there are also certain principia common to them all; and these 
he considers to fall under the cognizance of one grand comprehensive 
science, which includes all the rest; First, Philosophy or Ontology 
—the science of Ens in its most general sense, quatenus Ens; while 
each of the separate sciences confines itself to one exclusive depart- 
ment of Ens. The geometer does not debate nor prove the first 
principia of his own science; neither those that it has in common 
with other sciences, nor those peculiar to itself. He takes these for 
granted, and demonstrates the consequences that logically follow 
from them. It belongs to the First Philosopher to discuss the 
principia of all. Accordingly, the province of the First Philosopher 
is all-comprehensive, co-extensive with all the sciences. So also is 
the province of the Dialectician alike all-comprehensive. Thus 
far the two agree; but they differ as to method and purpose. The 
Dialectician seeks to enforce, confront, and value all the different 
reasons pro and con, consistent and inconsistent; the First Philo- 
sopher performs this too, or supposes it to be performed by others, 
but proceeds farther: namely, to determine certain Axioms that may 
be trusted as sure grounds (along with certain other principia) for 
demonstrative conclusions in science. 

Aristotle describes in his Analytica the process of Demonstration, 
and the conditions required to render it valid. But what is the 
point of departure four this process? Aristotle declares that there 
cannot be a regress without end, demonstrating one conclusion from 
certain premisses, then demonstrating those premisses from others, 
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and soon. You must arrive ultimately at some premisses that are 
themselves undemonstrable, but that may be trusted as ground 
from whence to start in demonstrating conclusions. All demon- 
stration is carried on through a middle term, which links together 
the two terms of the conclusion, though itself does not appear in the 
conclusion. Those undemonstrable propositions, from which de- 
monstration begins, must be known without a middle term, that 
is, immediately known ; they must be known in themselves, that is, 
not through any other propositions; they must be better known 
than the conclusions derived from them; they must be propositions 
first and most knowable. But these two last epithets (Aristotle 
often repeats) have two meanings: first and most knowable by 
nature or absolutely, are the most universal propositions ; first and 
most knowable to us, are those propositions declaring the particular 
facts of sense. These two meanings designate truths correlative to 
each other, but at opposite ends of the intellectual line of march. 

Of these undemonstrable principia, indispensable as the grounds 
of all Demonstration, some are peculiar to each separate science, 
others are common to several or to all sciences. These common 
principles were called Axioms, in mathematics, even in the time 
of Aristotle. Sometimes, indeed, he designates them as Axioms, 
without any special reference to mathematics ; though he also uses 
the same name to denote other propositions, not of the like funda- 
mental character. Now, how do we come to know these undemon- 
strable Axioms and other immediate propositions or principia, since 
we do not knew them by demonstration? This is the second 
question to be answered, in appreciating Aristotle’s views about 
the Philosophy of Common Sense. 

Ile is very explicit in his way of answering this question. He 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate principia are 
innate or congenital,—in other words, that we possess them from 
the beginning, and yet that we remain for a long time without any 
consciousness of possessing them; secing that they are the most 
accurate of all our cognitions. What we possess at the beginning 
(Aristotle says) is only a mental power of inferior accuracy and 
dignity. We, as well as all other animals, begin with a congenital 
discriminative power called sensible perception. With many 
animals, the data of perception are transient, and soon disappear 
altogether, so that the cognition of such animals consists in nothing 
but successive acts of sensible perception. With us, on the contrary, 
as with some other animals, the data of perception are preserved by 
memory ; accordingly our cognitions include both porceptions and 
remembrances. Farthermoro, we are distinguished even from the 
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better animals by this difference—that with us, but not with them, 
a rational order of thought grows out of such data of perception, 
when multiplied and long preserved. And thus out of perception 
grows memory ; out of memory of the same matter often repeated 
grows experience, since many remembrances of the same thing 
constitute one numerical experience. Out of such experience, a 
farther consequence arises, that what is one and the same in all 
the particulars, (the Universal or the One alongside of the Many), 
becomes fixed or rests steadily within the mind. Herein lies the 
principium of Art, in reference to Agenda or Facienda—of Science, 
in reference to Entia. 

Thus these cognitive principia are not original and determinate 
possessions of the mind, nor do they spring from any other mental 
possessions of a higher cognitive order, but simply from data of 
sensible perception; which data are like runaway soldiers in a 
panic, first one stops his flight and halts, then a second follows 
the example, afterwards a third and fourth, until at length an 
orderly array is obtained. Our minds are so constituted as to 
render this possible. If a single individual impression is thus 
detained, it will presently acquire the character of a Universal in 
the mind ; for, though we perceive the particular, our perception is 
of the Universal (i.e., when we perceive Kallias, our perception is of 
Inan generally, not of the man Kallias). Again the fixture of these 
lowest Universals in the mind will bring in those of the next 
highest order; until at length the Summa Genera and the absolute 
Universals acquire a steady establishment therein. Thus, from this 
or that particular animal, we shall rise as high as Animal univer- 
sally ; and so on from Animal upwards. 

We thus see clearly (Aristotle says) that only by Induction 
can we come to know the first principia of Demonstration ; for it 
is by this process that sensible perception engraves the Universal 
on our minds.“ We begin by the notiora nobis (Particulars), and 
ascend to the notiora naturd or simpliciter (Universals). Some among 


* Aristot. Anal. Post. II. p. 100, b. 3: ' cwews), cogitatione separantur a materia 
SjAov 31) Sri quivy Ta epwta éexaywyi | quacum conjuncta sunt, inductione pro- 
yuwpifew dvayKatov’ Kal yap xa) alo@nois . bentur ea que de genere (¢. g., de linea vel 
ofrw Td xadAov éeuxoet; also ibid. I. de corpore mathematico), ad quod demon- 
xviii, p. 81, b. 3, upon which passage . stratio pertineat, predicentur xa@’ aird 
Waitz, in his note, explains as follows , et cum ejus natura conjuncta sint. In- 
(p. 347) :—“‘Sententia nostri loci hec est. ductio autem iis nititur que sensibus 
Universales propositiones omnes induc- | percipiuntur: nam res singulares senti- 
tione comparantur, quum etiam in iis, ; untur, scientia vero rerum singularium 
que a sensibus maxime aliena videntur, : non datur sine inductione, non datur in- 
et qua, ut mathematica (ra é& Agpaipéd- , ductio sine sensu.” 
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our mental habits that are conversant with truth, are also capable 
of falsehood (such as Opinion and Reasoning): others are not #0 
capable, but embrace uniformly truth and nothing but truth; such 
are Science and Intellect (Novs). Intellect is the only source more 
accurate than Science. Now the principia of Demonstration are 
more accurate than the demonstrations themselves, yet they cannot 
(as we have already observed) be the objects of Science. They 
must therefore be the object of what is more accurate than Science, 
namely, of Intellect. Intellect and the objects of Intellect will thus 
be the principia of Science and of the objects of Science. But these 
principles are not intuitive data or revelations. They are acquisi- 
tions gradually made; and there is a regular road whereby we 
travel up to them, quite distinct from the road whereby we travel 
down from them to scientific conclusions. 

The chapter just indicated in the Analytica Posteriora, attesting 
the growth of those universals that form the principia of demonstra- 
tion out of the particulars of sense, may be illustrated by a similar 
statement in the First Book of the Metaphysica. Here, after stating 
that sensible perception is common to all animals, Aristotle distin- 
guishes the lowest among animals, who havo this alone ; then, a class 
next above them, who have it along with phantasy and memory, 
and some of whom are intelligent (like bees), yet still cannot learn, 
from being destitute of hearing; farther another class, one stage 
higher, who hear, and therefore can be taught something, yet arrive 
only at a scanty sum of experience; lastly, still higher, the class 
men, who possess a large stock of phantasy, memory, and experience, 
fructifying into science and art.* Experience (Aristotle says) is of 
particular facts ; Art and Science are of Universals. Art is attained, 
when out of many conceptions of experience there arises one 
universal persuasion respecting phenomena similar to each other. 
We may know that Kallias, sick of a certain disease—that Sokrates, 
likewise sick of it—that A, B, C, and other individuals besides, 
have been cured by a given remedy ; but this persuasion respecting 
ever 80 many individual cases, is mere matter of experience. When, 
however, wo proceed to generalize these cases, and then affirm that 
the remedy cures all persons suffering under the same disease, 


* Aristot. Metaphys. A. i. p. 980, a. 26, | ing altogether upon sense, memory, and 
seq.: ppdvina pév Bvev Tov pavOdveiv, | experience—and the higher intelligence 
Soa pr Sivarar Tov Wépwy axovew, olov | which is superadded by the use of lan- 
pérAitra, Kal ef ti ToovToy &AAO yévos | guage; when it becomes possible to teach 
(guv Lori. and learn, and when general conceptions 

We remark here the line that he draws | can be brought into view through appro- 
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circumscribed by specific marks—fever or biliousness—this is Art or 
Science. One man may know the particular cases empirically, 
without having generalized them into a doctrine; another may 
have learnt the general doctrine, with little or no knowledge of the 
particular cases. Of these two, the last is the wiser and more 
philosophical man; but the first may be the more effective and 
successful as a practitioner. 

In the passage above. noticed, Aristotle draws the line of intel- 
lectual distinction between man and the lower animals. If he had 
considered that it was the prerogative of man to possess a stock 
of intuitive general truths, ready-made, and independent of expe- 
rience, this was the occasion for saying so. He says the exact 
contrary. No modern psychologist could proclaim more fully than 
Aristotle here does the derivation of all general concepts and 
general propositions from the phenomena of sense, through the 
successive stages of memory, association, comparison, abstraction. 
No one could give a more explicit acknowledgment of Induction 
from particulars of sense, as the process whereby we reach ultimately 
those propositions of the highest universality, as well as of the 
highest certainty ; from whence, by legitimate deductive syllogism, 
we descend to demonstrate various conclusions. There is nothing 
in Aristotle about generalities originally inherent in the mind, 
connate although dormant at first and unknown, until they are 
evoked or elicited by the senses; nothing to countenance that nice 
distinction eulogized so emphatically by Hamilton (p. 772, a. note): 
“Cognitio nostra omnis & mente primam originem, 4 sensibus 
exordium habet primum.” In Aristotle’s view, the senses furnish 
both originem and exordtum: the successive stages of mental 
procedure, whereby we rise from sense to universal propo- 
sitions, are multiplied and gradual, without any break. He even 
goes so far as to say that we have sensible perception of the 
Universal. His language undoubtedly calls for much criticism 
here. We shall only say that it discountenances altogether the 
doctrine that represents the Mind or Intellect as an original 
source of First or Universal Truths peculiar to itself. That 
opinion is mentioned by Aristotle, but mentioned only to be re- 
jected. Le denies that the mind possesses any such ready-made 
stores, latent until elicited into consciousness. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the ground whereon he denies it is much the 
same as that whereon the advocates of intuitions affirm it, viz., 
the supreme accuracy of these axioms. Aristotle cannot believe 
that the mind includes cognitions of such value, without being 
conscious thereof. Nor will he grant that the mind possesses any 
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native and inherent power of originating these inestimable princépia.* 
He declares that they are generated in the mind only by the slow 
process of induction, as above described ; beginning from the per- 
ceptive power (common to man with animals), together with that 
first stage of the intelligence (judging or discriminative) which he 
combines or identifies with perception, considering it to be alike 
congenital. From this humble basis men can rise to the highest 
grades of cognition, though animals cannot. We even become com- 
petent (Aristotle says) to have sensible perception of the Universal ; 
in the man Kallias, we see Man; in the ox feeding near us, we see 
Animal. 

It must be remembered that, when Aristotle, in this analysis of 
cognition, speaks of Induction, he means induction completely and 
accurately performed ; just as, when he talks of Demonstration, he 
intends a good and legitimate demonstration ; and just as (to use 
his own illustration in the Nikomachean Ethica), when he reasons 
upon a harper, or other professional artist, he always tacitly implies 
a good and accomplished artist. Induction thus understood, and 
Demonstration, he considers to be the two processes for obtaining 
scientific faith or conviction ; both of them being alike cogent and 
necessary, but Induction even more so than Demonstration; because, 
if the principia furnished by the former were not necessary, neither 
could the conclusions deduced from them by the latter be necessary. 
Induction may thus stand alone without Demonstration, but Demon- 
stration pre-supposes and postulates Induction. Accordingly, when 
Aristotle proceeds to specify those functions of mind wherewith the 
inductive principta and the demonstrated conclusions correlate, he 
refers both of them to functions wherein (according to him) the 
mind is unerring and infallible—Intellect (Noits) and Science. But, 
between these two he ranks Intellect as the higher, and he refers 
the inductive principia to Intellect. He does not mean that 
Intellect (Novs) generates or produces these principles. On the 
contrary, he distinctly negatives such a supposition, and declares 
that no generative force of this high order resides in the Intellect; 











* Aristot. Anal. Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. | of universality are raised from induction 
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while he tells us, with equal distinctness, that they are generated 
from a lower source—sensible perception, and through the gradual 
upward march of the inductive process. To say that they originate 
from Sense through Induction, and nevertheless to refer them to 
Intellect (Nots) as their subjective correlate,—are not positions 
inconsistent with each other, in the view of Aristotle. He expressly 
distinguishes the two points, as requiring to be separately dealt 
with. By referring the principia to Intellect (Nots), he does not 
intend to indicate their generating source, but their evidentiary 
value and dignity when generated and matured. They possess, in 
his view, the maximum of dignity, certainty, cogency, and necessity, 
because it is from them that even Demonstration derives the 
necessity of its conclusions; accordingly (pursuant to the inclination 
of the ancient philosophers for presuming affinity and commensurate 
dignity between the cognitum and the cognoscens), they belong as 
objective correlates to the most unerring cognitive function—the 
Intellect (Novis). It is the Intellect that grasps these principles, 
and applies them to their legitimate purpose of scientific demonstra- 
tion; hence Aristotle calls Intellect not only the principium of 
Science, but the principium principit. 

In the Analytica, from which we have hitherto cited, Aristotle 
explains the structure of the Syllogism and the process of Demon- 
stration. He has in view mainly (though not exclusively) the 
more exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, &c. But 
he expressly tells us that all departments of inquiry are not capable 
of this exactness; that some come nearer to it than others; that we 
must be careful to require no more exactness from each than the 
subject admits; and that the method adopted by us must be such 
as will attain the admissible maximum of exactness. Now each 
subject has some principia, and among them definitions, peculiar to 
itself; though there are also some principia common to all, and 
essential to the march of each. In some departments of study 
(Aristotle says) we get our view of principia or first principles by 
induction ; in others, by sensible perception ; in others again, by 
habitual action in a certain way; and by various other processes 
also. In each, it is important to look for first principles in the 
way naturally appropriate to the matter before us; for this is 
more than half of the whole work ; upon right first principles will 
mainly depend the value of our conclusions. For what concerns 
Ethics, Aristotle tells us that the first principles are acquired 
through a course of well-directed habitual action; and that they 
will be acquired easily, as well as certainly, if such a course be 
enforced on youth from the beginning. In the beginning of the 
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Physica, he starts from that antithesis, so often found in his 
writings, between what is more knowable to us and what is more 
knowable absolutely or by nature. The natural march of knowledge 
is to ascend from the first of these two termini (particulars of sense) 
upward to the second or opposite," and then to descend downward 
by demonstration or deduction. The fact of motion he proves 
(against Melissus and Parmenides) by an express appeal to induc- 
tion, as sufficient and conclusive evidence. In physical science (he 
says) the final appeal must be to the things and facts perceived by 
sense. In the treatise De Coslo he lays it down that the principia 
must be homogeneous with the matters they belong to: the 
principia of perceivable matters must be themselves perceivable; 
those of eternal matters must be eternal; those of perishable 
matters, perishable. 

The treatises composing the Organon stand apart among Aristotle’s 
works. In them he undertakes (for the first time in the history of 
mankind) the systematic study of significant propositions enuncia- 
tive of truth and falsehood. He analyses their constituent elements; 
he specifies the conditions determining the consistency or incon- 
sistency of such propositions one with another ; he teaches to arrange 
the propositions in such ways as to detect and dismiss the incon- 
sistent, keeping our hold of the consistent. Here the signification 
of terms and propositions is never out of sight: the facts and realities 
of nature are regarded as so signified. Now all language becomes 
significant only through the convention of mankind, according to 
Aristotle’s express declaration: it is used by speakers to commu- 
nicate what they mean to hearers that understand them. We see 
thus that in these treatises the subjective point of view is brought 
into the foreground—the enunciation of what we see, remember, 
believe, disbelieve, doubt, anticipate, &c. It is not meant that the 
objective point of view is eliminated, but that it 1s taken in implica- 
tion with, and in dependence upon, the subjective. Neither the 
one nor the other is dropped or hidden. It is under this double 
and conjoint point of view that Aristotle, in the Organon, presents 
to us, not only the processes of demonstration and confutation, but 
also the fundamental principia or axioms thereof; which axioms in 
the Analytica Posteriora (as we have already seen) he expressly 
declares to originate from the data of sense, and to be raised and 
generalized by induction. 

Such is the way that Aristotle represents the fundamental prin- 
ciples of syllogistic Demonstration, when he deals with them as 
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portions of Logic. But we also find him dealing with them as por- 
tions of Ontology or First Philosophy (this being his manner of 
characterizing his own treatise, now commonly known as the Meta- 
physica). ‘To that science he decides, after some preliminary debate, 
that the task of formulating and defending the axioms belongs, 
because the application of these axioms is quite universal, for all 
grades and varieties of Entia. Ontology treats of Ens in its largest 
sense, with all its properties quatenus Ens, including Unum, Multa, 
Idem, Diversum, Posterius, Prius, Genus, Species, Totum, Partea, 
&c. Now Ontology is with Aristotle a purely objective science; 
that is, a science wherein the subjective is dropt out of sight and 
no account taken of it, or wherein (to state the same fact in the 
language of relativity) the believing and reasoning subject is sup- 
posed constant. Ontology is the most comprehensive among all the 
objective sciences. Each of these sciences singles out a certain 
portion of it for special study. In treating the logical axioms as 
portions of Ontology, Aristotle undertakes to show their objective 
value ; and this purpose, while it carries him away from the point 
of view that we remarked as prevailing in the Organon, at the 
same time brings him into conflict with various theories, all of 
them in his time more or less current. Several philosophers— 
Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, Demokritus, Protagoras—had propounded 
theories which Aristotle here impugns. We do not mean that these 
philosophers expressly denied his fundamental axioms (which they: 
probably never distinctly stated to themselves, and which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate), but their theories were to a certain 
extent inconsistent with these axioms, and were regarded by Aristotle 
as wholly inconsistent. 

The two Axioms announced in the Metaphysica, and vindicated 
by Aristotle, are— 

1. The Maxim of Contradiction: It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be; It is impossible for the same to belong 
and not to belong to the same, at the same time and in the same 
sense. This is the statement of the Maxim as a formula of Ontology. 
Announced as a formula of Logic, it would stand thus: The same 
proposition cannot be both true and false at the same time; You 
cannot both believe and disbelieve the same proposition at the same 
time ; You cannot believe, at the same time, propositions contrary 
or contradictory. These last-mentioned formula are the logical 
ways of stating the axiom. They present it in reference to the 
believing or disbelieving (affirming or denying) subject, distinctly 
brought to view along with the matter believed; not exclusively in 
reference to the matter believed, to the omission of the believer. 
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2. The Maxim of Excluded Middle: A given attribute either 
does belong, or does not belong to a subject (é.e., provided that it 
has any relation to the subject at all)—there is no medium, no real 
condition intermediate between the two. This is the ontological 
formula; and it will stand thus, when translated into Logic: 
Between a proposition and its contradictory opposite there is no 
tenable halting ground; If you disbelieve the one, you must pass 
at once to the belief of the other—you cannot at the same time dis- 
believe the other. 

These two maxims thus teach—the first, that we cannot at the 
same time believe both a proposition and its contradictory opposite; 
the second, that we cannot at the same time disbelieve them both." 

Now, Herakleitus, in his theory (a theory propounded much 
before the time of Protagoras and the persons called Sophists), 
denied all permanence or durability in nature, and recognized 
nothing except perpetual movement and change. He denied both 
durable substances and durable attributes; he considered nothing 
to-be lasting except the universal law or principle of change—the 
ever-renewed junction or co-existence of contraries and the per- 
petual transition of one contrary into the other. This view of the 
facts of nature was adopted by several other physical philosophers 
besides.” Indeed it lay at the bottom of Plato’s new coinage— 
Rational Types or Forms, at once universal and real. The Maxim 
of Contradiction is intended by Aristotle to controvert Herakleitus, 
and to uphold durable substances with definite attributes. 

Again, the theory of Anaxagoras denied all simple bodies (except- 
ing Nows) and all definite attributes. He held that everything 
was mingled with everything else, though there might be some one 
or other predominant constituent. In all the changes visible 
throughout nature, there was no generation of anything new, but 
only the coming into prominence of some constituent that had 
before been comparatively latent. According to this theory, you 
could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny, any attribute of its 
subject. Both affirmation and denial were untrue: the real relation 
between the two was something half-way between affirmation and 
denial. The Maxim of Excluded Middle is maintained by Aristotle 
as a doctrine in opposition to this theory of Anaxagoras.° 








* We have here discussed these two ' and value, will be found in Mr. John Stuart 
maxims chiefly in reference to Aristotle’s | Mill’s Examination of the Philosophy of 
manner of presenting them, and to the | Sir Wm. Hamilton, ch. xxi. pp. 406-421. 
conceptions of his predecessors and con- b See ‘ Plato and other Comp. of Sokr.’ 
temporaries. An excellent view of the | I. i. pp. 28-38. 
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Both the two above-mentioned theories are objective. A third, 
that of Protagoras— Homo Mensura ”—brings forward prominently 
the subjective, and is quite distinct from either. Aristotle does 
indeed treat the Protagorean theory as substantially identical with 
that of Herakleitus, and as standing or falling therewith. This 
seems a mistake: the theory of Protagoras is as much opposed to 
Herakleitus as to Aristotle. 

We have now to see how Aristotle sustains these two Axioms 
(which he calls “the firmest of all truths and the most assuredly 
known ”) against theories opposed to them. In the first place, 
he repeats here what he had declared in the Analytica Posteriora 
—that they cannot be directly demonstrated, though they are 
themselves the principia of all demonstration. Some persons indeed 
thought that these Axioms were demonstrable ; but this is an error, 
proceeding (he says) from complete ignorance of analytical theory. 
How, then, are these Axioms to be proved against Herakleitus? 
Aristotle had told us in the Analytica that axioms were derived 
from particulars of sense by Induction, and apprehended or approved 
by the Novs. He does not repeat that observation here; but he 
intimates that there is only one process available for defending 
them, and that process amounts to an appeal to Induction. You 
can give no ontological reason in support of the Axioms, except 
what will be condemned as a petitio principit ; you must take them 
in their logical aspect, as enunciated in significant propositions. 
You must require the Herakleitean adversary to answer some 
question affirmatively, in terms significant both to himself and to 
others, and in a proposition declaring his belief on the point. If 
he will not do this, you can hold no discussion with him: he might 
as well be deaf and dumb: he is no better than a plant (to use 
Aristotle’s own comparison). If he does it, he has bound himself 
to something determinate : first, the signification of the terms is a 
fact, excluding what is contrary or contradictory ; next, in declaring 
his belief, he at the same time declares that he does not believe in 
the contrary or contradictory, and is so understood by the hearers. 
We may grant what his theory affirms—that the subject of a propo- 
sition is continually under some change or movement; yet the 
identity designated by its name is still maintained,* and many true 
predications respecting it remain true in spite of its partial change. 
The argument in defence of the Maxim of Contradiction is, that it 
is a postulate implied in all the particular statements as to matters 


* This argument is given by Aristotle, Metaph. I. v. p. 1010, a. 7-25, contrasting 
change xara +d woody and change xara 7d woidy. 
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of daily experience, that a man understands and acts upon when 
heard from his neighbours; a postulate such that, if you deny it, 
no speech is either significant or trustworthy to inform and guide 
those who hear it. If the speaker both affirms and denies the same 
fact at once, no information is conveyed, nor can the hearer act upon 
the words. Thus, in the Acharnenses of Aristophanes, Dikssopolis 
knocks at the door of Euripides, and inquires whether the poet is 
within ; Kephisophon, the attendant, answers—“ Euripides is within 
and not within.” This answer is unintelligible; Diksopolis can- 
not act upon it; until Kephisophon explains that “not within ” is 
intended metaphorically. Then, again, all the actions in detail 
of a man’s life are founded upon his own belief of some facts and 
disbelief of other facts: he goes to Megara, believing that the 
person whom he desires to see is at Megara, and at the same time 
disbelieving the contrary : he acts upon his belief both as to what 
is good and what is not good, in the way of pursuit and avoidance. 
You may cite innumerable examples both of speech and action in 
the detail of life, which the Herakleitean must go through like other 
persons; and when, if he proceeded upon his own theory, he could 
neither give nor receive information by speech, nor ground any 
action upon the beliefs which he declares to co-exist in his own mind. 
Accordingly, the Herakleitean Kratylus (so Aristotle says) renounced 
the use of affirmative speech, and simply pointed with his finger. 

The Maxim of Contradiction is thus seen to be only the general 
expression of a postulate implied in all such particular speeches as 
communicate real information. It is proved by a very copious and 
diversified Induction, from matters of experience familiar to every 
individual person. It is not less true in regard to propositions 
affirming changes, motions, or cvents, than in regard to those 
declaring durable states or attributes. 

In the long pleading of Aristotle on behalf of the Maxim of 
Contradiction against the Heraklciteans, the portion of it that appeals 
to Induction is the really forcible portion; conforming as it does to 
what he had laid down in the Analytica Posteriora about the 
inductive origin of the principia of demonstration. He employe, 
however, besides, several other dialectical arguments built more or 
less upon theories of his own, and therefore not likely to weigh 
much with an Herakleitean theorist ; who—arguing, as he did argue, 
that (because neither subject nor predicate was ever unchanged 
or stable for two moments together) no true proposition could be 


* Aristot. Metaph. f. v. p. 1010, a. 12. Compare Plato, Thextét. pp. 179-180, about 
the aversion of the Herakleiteans for clear issues and propositions. 
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framed but was at the same time false, and that contraries were 
in perpetual co-existence—could not by any general reasoning be 
involved in greater contradiction and inconsistency than he at once 
openly proclaimed.* It can only be shown that such a doctrine 
cannot be reconciled with the necessities of daily speech, as prac- 
tised by himself, as well as by others. We read, indeed, one 
ingenious argument whereby Aristotle adopts this belief in the 
co-existence of contraries, but explains it in a manner of his own, 
through his much employed distinction between potential and 
actual existence. Two contraries cannot co-exist (he says) in 
actuality ; but they both may and do co-exist in different senses— 
one or both of them being potential. This, however, is a theory 
totally different from that of Herakleitus; coincident only in words 
and in seeming. It does indeed eliminate the contradiction; but 
that very contradiction formed the characteristic feature and key- 
stone of the Herakleitean theory. The case against this last theory 
is, that it is at variance with psychological facts, by incorrectly 
assuming the co-existence of contradictory beliefs in the mind; and 
that it conflicts both with postulates implied in the daily colloquy 
of detail between man and man, and with the volitional preferences 
that determine individual action. All of these are founded on a 
belief in the regular sequence of our sensations, and in the at least 
temporary durability of combined potential aggregates of sensations, 
which we enunciate in the language of definite attributes belonging 
to definite substances. This language, the common medium of com- 
munication among non-theorizing men, is accepted as a basis, and is 
generalized and regularized, in the logical theories of Aristotle. 

The doctrine here mentioned is vindicated by Aristotle, not only 
against Herakleitus, by asserting the Maxim of Contradiction, but 
also against Anaxagoras, by asserting the Maxim of Excluded 
Middle. Here we have the second principium of Demonstration, 
which, if it required to be defended at all, can only be defended 
(like the first) by a process of Induction. Aristotle adduces several, 
arguments in support of it, some of which involve an appeal to 
Induction, though not broadly or openly avowed ; but others of them 
assume what adversaries, and Anaxagoras especially, were not 
likely to grant. We must remember that both Anaxagoras and 
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Herakleitus propounded their theories as portions of Physical 
Philosophy or of Ontology ; and that in their time no such logical 
principles and distinctions as those that Aristotle lays down in the 
Organon, had yet been made known or pressed upon their attention. 
Now, Aristotle, while professing to defend these Axioms as data of 
Ontology, forgets that they deal with the logical aspect of Ontology, 
as formulated in methodical propositions. His view of the Axioms 
cannot be properly appreciated without a classification of proposi- 
tions, such as neither Herakleitus nor Anaxagoras found existing 
or originated for themselves. Aristotle has taught us what 
Herakleitus and Anaxagoras had not been taught—to distinguish 
separate propositions as universal, particular and singular ; and to 
distinguish pairs of propositions as contrary, sub-contrary, and 
contradictory. To take the simplest case, that of a singular pro- 
position, in regard to which the distinction between contrary and 
contradictory has no application,—such as the answer (cited above) of 
Kephisophon about Euripides. Here Aristotle would justly contend 
that the two propositions—Euripides is within, Euripides is not 
within—could not be either both of them true, or both of them false; 
that is, that we could neither believe both, nor disbelieve both. If 
Kephisophon had answered, Euripides is neither within nor not 
within, Dikesopolis would have found himself as much at a loss with 
the two negatives as he was with the two affirmatives. In regurd 
to singular propositions, neither the doctrine of Herakleitus (to 
believe both affirmation and negation) nor that of Anaxagoras (to 
disbelieve both) is admissible. But, when in place of singular 
propositions we take either universal or particular propositions, the 
rule to follow is no longer so simple and peremptory. The universal 
affirmative and the universal negative are contrary; the particular 
affirmative and the particular negative are sub-contrary; the uni- 
versal affirmative and the particular negative, or the universal 
negative and the particular affirmative, are contradictory. It is now 
noted in all manuals of Logic, that of two contrary propositions, 
both cannot be true, but both may be false; that of two sub- 
contraries, both may be true, but both cannot be false; and that 
of two contradictories, one must be true and the other false. 
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METAPHYSICA. 
4 G@ 7 
ae following Abstract—when not translation—of six books (I, E, Z, 

, 9, f) out of the fourteen included under the title ‘ Metaphysica,’ may be 
said to cover the whole of Aristotle’s dogmatic exposition of First Philosophy. 
According to the view of Brandis, now in its main features generally accepted, 
the exposition continued through Books I, E, Z, H, reaches back to Books 
A and B, and comes to an end with Book 6. Still it is only with Book r 
that the properly didactic treatment begins, Book A being a historical review 
of previous opinion, and Book B a mere collection of dzopia: subjected to a 
preliminary dialectical handling; while, at the other end, Book A, though 
it has no direct connection with Book 9, is, especially in its latter part, of 
undeniable importance for Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrine. 

The remaining books are known as a, A, I, K, M, N. The short Book a is 
entirely unconnected with any of the others, and most probably is not the 
work of Aristotle. Book A (epi ray rocayas Aeyouevwv)—a vocabulary of 
philosophical terms—is Aristotelian beyond question, being referred to oc- 
casionally in the chief books; but it lies quite apart from the exposition 
proper. Book I—dealing with Unity and Opposites—though it also has no 
place in the actual line of treatment, is truly ontological in character, and 
probably was intended to fall within some larger scheme of metaphysical 
doctrine; the like, as far as can be judged, being true of Books M and N, 
containing together a criticism of Pythagorean and Platonic theories. Finally, 
Book K, consisting in part of an epitomized excerpt from the Physica—hardly 
from the hand of Aristotle, gives otherwise only a sketch in outline of the 
argument of Books B, I, E, and thus, although Aristotelian, is to be dis- 
counted. 

The author nowhere states the principle upon which he selected the six books 
for a preliminary Abstract; but the actual selection, joined to various indica- 
tions in the Abstract and marginal notes in his copies of the Metaphysica, leaves 
no doubt that he accepted the view of Brandis, more especially as set forth by 
Bonitz. On the whole question of the Canon of the Metaphysica, Bonitz’s 
Introduction to his Commentary may with advantage be consulted. ] 


BOOK Tf. 


In this First Philosophy, Aristotle analyses and illustrates the 
meaning of the generalissima of language—the most general and 
abstract words which language includes. All these are words in 
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common and frequent use; in the process of framing or putting 
together language, they have become permanently stamped and 
circulated as the result of many previous comparisons, gone through 
but afterwards forgotten, or perhaps gone through at first without 
any distinct consciousness. Men employ these words familiarly m 
ordinary speech, and are understood by others when they do a. 
For the most part, they employ the words correctly and consistently, 
in the affirmation of particular propositions relating to topics of 
daily life and experience. But this is not always or uniformly the 
case. Sometimes, more or less often, men fall into error and incon- 
sistency in the employment of these familiar general terms. The 
First Philosophy takes up the generalities and established phrases 
in this condition ; following back analytically the synthetical pro- 
cess which the framers of language have pursued without knowing 
or at least without recording it, and bringing under conscious 
attention the different meanings, more or fewer, in which these 
general words are used. 

Philosophia Prima devotes itself, specially and in the first 
instance, to Ens quatenus Ens in all its bearings; being thus die 
tinguished from mathematics and other particular sciences, each of 
which devotes itself to a separate branch of Ens (p. 1003, a. 25). 
It searches into the First Causes or Elements of Ens per se, not per 
accidens (a. 31). But Ens is a commune, not generically, but analo- 
gically ; constituted by common relationship to one and the same 
terminus, as everything healthy is related to health. The Principle 
(dpxy) of all Entia is Essence (otcia); but some Entia are so called 
as being affections of Essence; others, as being a transition to Es- 
sence, or as destruction, privation, quality, efficient or generative 
cause, of Essence or its analoga ; others, again, as being negations 
(dropaces) thereof, whence, for example, we say that Non-Ens is 
Non-Ens (b. 6-10). There is one science of all these primary, 
secondary, tertiary, &c., Entia; just as there is one science of all 
things healthy, of the primary, the secondary, the tertiary, &c., 
quatenus healthy. But, in all such matters, that science bears 
in the first instance and specially (xvpiws) on the Primum Aliquid, 
from which all the secondary and other derivatives take their 
departure, and upon which they dopend (b. 16). Accordingly, 
in the present case, since Essence is the Primum Aliquid, the 
province of First Philosophy is to investigate the causes and 
principles of Essences in all their varieties (b. 18-22). Now 
whatever varieties there are of Ens, the like varieties there 
are of Unum; for the two are always implicated together, though 
the words are not absolutely the same in meaning (b. 24-35). 
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Accordingly both Ens and Unum with all the varieties of each 
belong to Philosophia Prima; likewise Idem, Simile, &c., and the 
opposites thereof. All-opposites may be traced in the last analysis 
to this foundation—the antithesis of Unum and Multa (p. 1004, 
a.1). We must set forth and discriminate the different varieties— 
primary, secondary, tertiary, &c.—of Idem and Simile, and also of 
their opposites, Diversum and Dissimile; and we must show how 
they are derived from or related to Primum Idem, &c., just as we 
must do in the case of Ens and Unum. All this task belongs to First 
Philosophy (a. 20-30). Aristotle speaks of 6 diAdcodos, a8 meaning 
the master of Philosophia Prima (b. 1; B. p. 997, a. 14). 

If these investigations do not belong to the First Philosopher, 
to which among the other investigators can they belong? Who 
is to enquire whether Sokrates, and Sokrates sitting, is the same 
person? Whether Unum is opposite to Unum? In how many 
senses Opposite can be said? (p. 1004, b. 3). All these are 
affections per se of Unum quatenus Unum, and of Ens quatenus 
Ens, not guatenus numbers, or lines, or fire; that is, they are 
propria (sensu logico) of Ens and Unum (not included in the notion 
or definition, but deducible therefrom—* nots consecutione no- 
tionis”), just as odd and even, proportionality, equality, excess 
and defect, are propria of numbers; and there are other propria 
of solids, whether moved or unmoved, heavy or light. It is these 
propria of Ens and Unum that Philosophia Prima undertakes to 
explain (b. 7-16), and which others fail to explain, because they 
take no account of ovata (b. 10), or of the fundamental Ens or 
Essentia to which these belong as propria. 

These Propria of Ens are the oixeta—the special and peculiar 
matter or principles—of Philosophia Prima. That all of them 
belong in this special way to the First Philosopher, we may 
farther see by the fact that all of them are handled by the Dia- 
lectician and the Sophist, who assume an attitude counterfeiting 
the Philosopher. All three travel over the same ground, and deal 
with Ens, as a matter common to all (p. 1004, b. 20). But the Sophist 
differs from the Philosopher in his purpose, inasmuch as he aims 
only at giving the false appearance of wisdom without the reality, 
while the Dialectician differs from the Philosopher in his manner 
of handling (r@ tpdémp ris Svvdpews—b. 24). ‘The Dialectician dis- 
cusses the subject in a tentative way, from many different points of 
view, suggested by current opinions; the Philosopher marches by 
a straight and assured road from the appropriate principles of his 
science to certain conclusions and cognitions. 

The same view of the scope and extent of Philosophia Prima may 
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be made out in another way. Almost all philosophers affirm thet 
Entia are composed of contraries, and may be traced back to oppo 
site principles—odd and even, hot and cold, limit and the unlimited, 
friendship and enmity, &c. Now these and all other contrarie 
may be traced back to Unum and Multa: this we may assume 
(p. 1005, a. 1; according to Alexander Aph., it had been shown m 
the treatise De Bono—Schol. p. 648, a. 38, Br.). 

Though it be true, therefore, that neither Ens nor Unum is a 
true genus, nor separable, but both of them aggregates of analogical 
derivatives, yet since all’ these derivatives have their root in one 
and the same fundamentum, the study of all of them belongs to 
one and the same science (p- 1005, a. 6-11). It is not the province 


. ofthe geometer to examine what is The Opposite, The Perfect, 
_ Ens, Unum, Iden, Diversum, except in their application to his 


own problems. The general enquiry devolves upon the First Phi- 
losopher ; who will investigate Ens quatenus Ens, together with the 
belongings or appendages (ra trdpxovra) of Ens quatenus Ens, in- 
cluding Prius, Posterius, Genus, Species, Totum, Pars, and such 
like (a. 11-18). 

It falls to the First Philosopher also to investigate and explain 
what mathematicians call their Axioms: the mathematician ought 
not to do this himself, but to leave it to the First Philosopher. 
These Axioms are, in their highest generality, affirmations respect- 
ing Ens quatenus Ens, all of which belong to the First Philosopher ; 
from whom the mathematician accepts them, and applies them as 
far as his own department requires (p. 1005, a. 20, seq.). 

In First Philosophy, the firmest, best known, and most unquestion- 
able of all principles is this: It is impossible for the same predicate 
at the same time and in the same sense to belong and not to belong 
to the same subject (p. 1005, b. 20). No one can at the same time 
believe that the same thing both is and is not; though Herakleitus 
professed to believe this, we must not suppose that he really did 
believe it (b. 25). No man can hold two contrary opinions at the 
same time (b. 31). This is by nature the first principle of all 
other axioms; to which principle all demonstrations are in the 
last resort brought back (b. 33: qdioe yap dpyy xal ray dA\w 
dfwwpdrwv avry Tavrwv). 

Aristotle then proceeds to explain and vindicate at length this 
dpxj—the Principle of Contradiction, which many at that time 
denied. This principle is at once the most knowable, and 
noway assumed as hypothesis (ywpimwrdrny xai dvurdGerov—p. 
1005, b. 13). You cannot indeed demonstrate it to be true; 
the very attempt to demonstrate it would be unphilosophical : 
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demonstration of every thing, is an impossibility. You cannot 
march upwards in an infinite progression of demonstrations; you 
must arrive ultimately at some first truth which is not demon- 
strable; and, if any such first truth is to be recognized, no one 
can point out any truth better entitled to such privilege than the 
Principle of Contradiction (p. 1006, a. 11). But you can convict 
an opponent of self-contradiction (dodetta éXeyxruciis, &. 12, 15), 
if he will only consent to affirm any proposition in significant 
terms—that is, in terms which he admits to be significant to 
himself and which he intends as such to others; in other words, 
if he will enter into dialogue with you, for without significant 
speech there can be no dialogue with him at all (a. 21). 

When the opponent has shown his willingness to comply with 
the cunditions of dialogue, by advancing a proposition in terms 
each having one definite signification, it is plain, by his own 
admission, that the propositiun does not both signify and not 
signify the same. First, the copula of the proposition (est) does 
not signify what would be signified if the copula were non est; 
so that here is one case wherein the affirmative and the nega- 
tive cannot be both of them true (p. 1006, a. 30; see Alex. Schol. and 
Bonitz’s note). Next, let the subject of the proposition be homo ; 
a term having only one single definite signification, or perhaps 
having two or three (or any definite number of) distinct significa- 
tions, each definite. If the number of distinct significations be 
indefinite, the term is unfit for the purpose of dialogue (a. 30-b. 10). 
The term homo will signify one thing only; it will have one deter- 
minate essence and definition—say animal bipes: that is, if any 
thing be a man, the same will be animal bipes. But this last can- 
not be the essence and definition of non-homo also: non-homo, as 
a different name, must have different definition; homo and non- 
homo cannot be like Awruv and iparwv, two terms having the same 
signification, essence and definition ; for homo signifies one subject 
of constant and defined nature, not simply one among many pre- 
dicates applicable by accident to this same constant subject; it 
signifies piay diow and not adAdAyv twa diow (Scholia, p. 656, b. 
21). Since each name indeed is applied by convention to what 
it denominates, the name non-homo may be applied elsewhere 
to that which we term homo; but this is a mere difference of 
naming; what bears the name homo, and what bears the name 
non-homo, must always be different, if homo is defined to signify 
one determinate nature (b. 22). The one single nature and 
essence defined as belonging to homo, cannot be the same as that 
belonging to non-homo. If any thing be homo, the same cannot 
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be non-homo : if any thing be non-homo, the same cannot be homo 
(b. 25-34). Whoever says that homo and non-homo have the same 
meaning, must say @ fortiors that homo, fortis, musicus, simus, 
pulcher, &c., have the same meaning; for not one of these terms 
is so directly and emphatically opposite to homo, as non-homo is. 
He must therefore admit that the meaning, not merely of all 
these words but also, of a host besides is the same; in other worda, 
that not merely Opposites are one, but all other things besides, under 
different names (or @ wavra éorar xai ob povov Ta dyriuxeipea— 
p. 1007, a. 6). 

This argument is directed against those who iaintain that 
affirmative and negative are both true at once, but who still desire to 
keep up dialogue (Alex. Schol. p. 658, a. 26, Br.: 1@ ry re dvripacw 
cvvadnGevew Aéyovri, cai cwlav Bovrlopéevy ro diaréyerGar). No man 
who maintains this opinion, can keep his consistency in dialogue, 
if he will only give direct answers to the questions put to him, 
without annexing provisoes and gratuitous additions to his answers. 
If you ask him, Whether it is true that Sokrates is homo? he ought 
to answer plainly Yes, or No. He ought not to answer: “ Yes, 
but Sokrates is also non-homo,” meaning that Sokrates is also the 
subject of many other accidental predicates—fair, flat-nosed, brave, 
accomplished, &c. He ought to answer simply to the question, 
whether the one essence or definition signified by the word man, 
belongs to Sokrates or not; he ought not to introduce the mention 
of these accidental predicates, to which the question did not refer. 
These accidental predicates are infinite in number; he cannot 
enumerate them all, and therefore he ought not to introduce the 
mention of any of them. Sokrates is homo, by the essence and 
definition of the word; he is non-homo, ten thousand times over, 
by accidental predicates; that is, he is fair, brave, musical, flat- 
nosed, &c., all of which are varieties of the general word non-homo 
(p. 1007, a. 7-19). 

Those who contend that both members of the Antiphasis are at 
once true disallow Essentia altogether, and the distinction between 
it and Accidens (p. 1007, a. 21). When we say that the word homo 
signifies a certain Essentia, we mean that its Essentia is nothing 
different from this, and that the being homo cannot be the same as the 
being non-homo, or the not being homo. Those against whom we are 
reasoning discard Essentia as distinguished from Accidens, and 
consider all predicates as Accidentia. Albus belongs to homo as an 
accident ; but the essence of albus does not coincide with that of homo, 
and canuot be predicated of homo (a. 32). Upon the theory of these 
opponents, there would be no Prima Essentia to which all accidents 
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are attached; but this theory is untenable. Accidents cannot be 
attached one to another in an infinite ascending series (b. 1). You 
cannot proceed more than two steps upward: first one accident, 
then a second ; the two being joined by belonging to one and the 
same subject. No accident can be the accident of another accident. 
TO Aevxoy may have the accident povorxov, or ro povotxov may have 
the accident Aeuxoyv; each of these may be called indifferently the 
accident of the other; but the truth is, that Aevxds and povorxds 
are both of them accidents belonging to the common Essentia— 
homo. But, when we affirm homo est musicus, we implicate the acci- 
dent with the Essentia to which it belongs; that Essentia is signi- 
fied by the subject homo. There must thus be one word which has 
signification as Essentia; and, when such is the case, we have 
already shown that both members of the Antiphasis cannot be 
predicated at once (b. 5-18). 

(Alexander, in Scholia, p. 658, b. 40-p. 659, b. 14, Br., remarks on 
this argument of Aristotle: Those who held the opinion here con- 
troverted by Aristotle—rjv avridacw ovvadnfevew—had in their 
minds accidental: propositions, in regard to which they were right, 
except that both members of the Antiphasis cannot be true at the 
same time. Sokrates est musicus—Sokrates non est musicus: these two 
propositions are both true, in the sense that one or other of them 
is true only potentially, and that. both cannot be actually true at the 
same time. One of them is true, and the other false, at the present 
moment; but that which is now false has been true in the past, 
and may become true in the future. Aristotle does not controvert 
this theory so far as regards accidental propositions ; but he main- 
tains that it is untenable about essential propositions, and that the 
theorists overlooked this distinction. ) 

Moreover, if you say that both members of the Antiphasis are 
alike true respecting every predicate of a given subject, you must 
admit that all things are one (p. 1007, b. 20). The same thing 
will be at once a wall, a trireme,a man. Respecting every subject, 
you may always either affirm or deny any given predicate; but, 
according to this theory, whenever it is true to affirm, it is 
always equally true to deny. If you can say truly, Homo non est 
triremis, you may say with equal truth, according to the theory 
before us, Homo est triremis. And, of course, Homo non est triremis 
may be said truly; since (still according to this theory) the 
much more special negative, Homo non est homo, may be said 
truly (b. 32). 

Again, if this theory be admitted, the doctrine that every pre- 
dicate may be either affirmed or denied of any given subject, will 
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no longer hold true. For, if it be true to say of Sokrates both 
Est homo and Est non-homo : it must also be true to say of him both 
Non est homo aud Non est non-homo. If both affirmative and negative 
may be alike affirmed, both may be alike denied (p. 1008, a. 2-7). 
If both members of the Antiphasis are alike true, both must he 
alike false (Alex. Schol. p. 663, a. 14-34). 

Again, the theory that both members of the Antiphasis are alike 
true, is intended by its authors to apply universally or not uni- 
versally, Every thing is both white and not white, Ens and Non- 
Ens ; or this is true with some propositions, but not with regard 
to others. If the theorists take the latter ground and allow some 
exceptions, so far at least as those exceptions reach, firm truth is 
left (abra: dy elev éuodocyovpevac—p. 1008, a. 11). But, if they take 
the former ground and allow no exceptions, they may still perhaps 
say: Wherever you can affirm with truth, we can also deny with 
truth; but, wherever we can deny with truth, we cannot in every 
case affirm with truth (a.15). Meeting them upon this last ground, 
we remark that at any rate some negative propositions are here 
admitted to be knowable, and we obtain thus much of settled 
opinion ; besides, wherever the negative is knowable, the correspond- 
ing affirmative must be still more knowable (a. 18). If they take 
the former ground and say that, wherever the negative is true, the 
affirmative is true also, they must either mean that each of them is 
true separately, or that neither of them is true separately but that 
both are true when enunciated together in a couple (a. 19). If 
they mean the latter, they do not talk either of these things or of 
any thing else: there is neither speech nor speaker, nothing but 
non-entity ; and how can non-entity either speak or walk (a, 22)? 
Every thing would be confounded in one. If they mean the 
former—that affirmative aud negative are each alike true taken 
separately, we reply that, since this must be true as much respect- 
ing one subject as respecting another, so there can be no distinction 
or difference between one subject and another; all must be alike 
and the same; if there be any difference of any kind, this must 
constitute a special and exceptional matter, standing apart from the 
theory now under discussion. Upon this view of the theory in 
question, then, as well as upon the preceding, we are landed in the 
same result: all things would be confounded into one (a. 27). All 
men would speak truly and all men alike (including the theorist 
himself, by his own admission) would speak falsely. Indeed in 
discussing with this theorist we have nothing to talk about; for 
he says nothing. He does not say, It is thus; he does not gay, It 
is not thus; he says, It is both thus and not thus: then, again, he 
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negatives both, saying, It is neither thus nor not thus; so that 
there is nothing definite in what he says (a. 82). 

Again, let us ask, Does he who believes things to be so, believe 
falsely, and he who believes things not to be so and so, believe 
falsely also, while he who believes both at once, believes truly ? 
If this last person believes truly, what is meant by the common 
saying that such and such is the constitution of nature? If you even 
say that the last person does not indeed believe truly, but believes 
more truly than he who believes the affirmative alone, or he who 
believes the negative alone, we still have something definite in the 
constitution of nature, something which is really true, and not 
true and false at the same time.: But, if there be no more truly or 
less truly—if all persons alike and equally speak truly and speak 
falsely—speech is useless to such persons; what they say, they at 
the same time unsay. If the state of their minds really corresponds 
to this description—if they believe nothing, but at once think so 
and so and do not think so and so—how do such persons differ from 
plants (b. 3-12; see Alexander’s Scholion, p. 665, b. 9-17 Br., 
about the explanation of paAAov, and the distinction between 
Aeyew and trodapBavew, p. 665, b. 31, seq.) ? 

It is certain, however, that these theorists are noé like plants, 
and do not act as such in matters of ordinary life. They look for 
water, when thirsty; they keep clear of falling into a well or over 
@ precipice. In regard to what is desirable or undesirable, at least, 
they do not really act upon their uwn theory—That both members 
of the Antiphasis are equally true and equally false. They act 
upon the contrary theory—That one of the members is true, and 
the other false. But, if these theorists, admitting that they act 
thus, say that they do not act thus with any profession of knowing 
the truth, but simply on the faith of appearance and greater pro- 
bability, we reply that this ought to impose upon them a stronger 
sense of duty in regard to getting at the truth. The state of 
Opinion stands to that of Knowledge in the same relation as that of 
sickness to health (p. 1008, b. 12-31). 

Finally, to follow up this last argument, even if we grant to these 
theorists that both members of the Antiphasis are true, still there 
are degrees of truth: the More and the Less pervades the consti- 
tution of nature (p. 1008, b. 32). We shall not surely affirm that 
two and three are equally even; nor shall we say, when any one 
affirms four to be five, that he commits an equal error with one who 
affirms four to be a thousand. Clearly one of these persons is more 
near to the truth, the other is less near to the truth. But, if there 
be such a thing as being nearer to the truth, there must surely be 
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some truth to which you have come nearer; and, even if this be 
denied, yet at least what we have already obtained (the &;yirepur 
rns dAnGeias) is something firmer and of a more truth-like che 
racter. We shall thus have got rid of that unqualified theory which 
forbids all definite conceptions of the intellect (kay e py éorey, ddAX 
non yé Te é€ori BeBacrepov Kai adAnOwwrepov, Kat Tov Adyou daryA- 
Aaypévor Gv elnuev Tov dxpdrov Kai KwAvovros Te TH Suavoia dpioa—p, 
1009, a. 2). 

Having thus completed his refutation of the “unqualified theory,” 
which declares both members of the Antiphasis to be alike true, 
Aristotle passes to the examination of the Protagorean doctrine 
“Homo Mensura:” he affirms that it proceeds from the same mode 
of thinking, and that the two must stand or fall together. For, 
if all things which appear true are true, all things must be at once 
true and false; since the opposition of men’s opinions is a notorious 
fact, each man thinking his own opinions true and his opponents 
opinions false (p. 1009, a. 16). 

Aristotle here distinguishes between two classes of reasoners, 
both of whom he combats, but who require to be dealt with in a 
very different manner: (1) Those who are sincerely convinced of 
what they affirm; (2) Those who have no sincere conviction, but 
merely take up the thesis as a matter for ingenious argument 
(Adyov xdpw), and will not relinquish it until they are compelled 
by a strong case made out against them. The first require per- 
suasion, for their ignorance may be easily cured, and the difficulties 
whereby they are puzzled may be removed; the second require to 
be constrained by a forcible Elenchus or refutation, which may 
correct their misuse of dialectic and language (p. 1009, a. 22). 

' Aristotle begins with the first class. The difficulties which 
perplex them proceed from sensible things (é rav aicOyrav—p. 1009, 
a. 23). They perceive contrary things generated by the same; and 
this leads them to believe that contraries are both alike real, 
and that the two members of the Antiphasis are alike true. For, 
since Non-Ens cannot be generated, both the two contraries must 
have pre-existed together as Entia, prior to the generation in the 
thing as it then stood (a. 25). This is the opinion of Anaxagoras, 
who affirms that every thing is mixed in every thing; and of 
Demokritus, who affirms that Plenum and Inane—in other words, 
Ens and Non-Ens—exist alike and together in every part (a. 28). 
To these reasoners we reply, that in a certain sense they are right, 
in @ certain sense wrong. The term Ens is used in two senses: 
the same thing may therefore be at once Ens and Non-Ens, but not 
in the same sense; moreover, from Non-Ens in one sense something 
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may be generated, but not from Non-Ens in the other. The same 
thing may be at once two opposites in power, but not in act (dvvdue 
pay yap évdexerat dua traits elvar ta evavria, évredexeig, 5 ov—a. 35). 
We must farther remind these reasoners that the basis on which 
they proceed is not universally admissible; for there are various 
Entia of completely distinct and different essence, in which 
there is neither movement nor generation nor destruction of any 
sort (a. 38). 

The doctrine held by Protagoras—That what appears true 
is truth, comes from the same source as the other doctrine—That 
both members of the Antiphasis are true. Both doctrines proceed 
from the sensible world (dpoiws 5é xai 4 wept ra avopeva dAnbew 
éviows éx tav aigOyrav éAnjAvbey — p. 1009, b. 2; dpotws refers back 
to a. 23—atry 7 Sega, the other doctrine). Demokritus, Prota- 
goras, and others observe that sensible phenomena are differently 
appreciated by different men, by other animals, and even by the 
same animal or man at different times. They do not think that 
truth upon these points of difference can be determined by a 
majority of voices. Demokritus says that either there is nothing 
true, or that we cannot know what it is (b. 10). These reasoners 
identified intelligence with sensible perception, and considered that 
this latter implied a change in the subject (b.'13): they conceived 
that what appeared to sense was necessarily true. Empedokles, 
Demokritus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Homer, &c., all lay down the 
doctrine, that the intelligence of men is varied with and determined 
by their sensible perceptions. They thought that men of wrong 
intelligence were nevertheless intelligent men, though their intelli- 
gence did not carry them to the same conclusions (b. 30); that 
if, both in one case and in the other, there were acts of intelli- 
gence, there must be realities corresponding to both, justifying the 
affirmative as well as the negutive (b. 33). 

That sincere and diligent enquirers should fall into these errors 
is very discouraging; but we must remark that their errors 
originated from this—that, while investigating the truth respecting 
Entia, they supposed that Entia were only the Percepta or 
Percipibilia (p. 1010, a 2). Now in these Entia Perceptionis 
there is a great deal of the Indefinite and of mere Potential 
Entity (a. 3). Hence the theories of these reasoners were plau- 
sible, though not true. They saw that all the Entia Perceptionis 
were in perpetual movement, and they thought it impossible to 
predicate any thing with truth respecting what was at all times 
and in every way changing (a. 9). Kratylus and the Herakleitizers 
pushed this to an extreme. Even against their reasoning, we have 
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something to say in reply. We grant that they have some ground 
for imagining that what undergoes change does not exist at the 
moment when it changes (a. 16). Yet even here there is room for 
dispute ; for that which is in the act of casting off, still retains 
something of that which is being cast off; and of that which is 
being generated, something must already be in existence. As a 
general doctrine, if something is in course of being destroyed, 
something must be in existence; and, if something is in course of 
being generated, there must exist something out of which it pro- 
ceeds and by which it is being generated; nor can this go back 
ad infinitum (a, 22). Dropping this argument, however, let us 
advance another. Change as to Quantity is not the same as change 
as to Quality or Form. Let us grant that, as to Quantity, there is 
change continuous and perpetual—growth or decay—no such thing 
as stationary condition. But all our knowledge relates to Quality 
or Form, in which there is no continuous change (a. 24: xara pey 
oty TO Tody, ~oTw pi) pévov’ GANA Kata TO eldos aravTa yryvwioKopey.— 
Compare Alex. Schol., p. 671, b. 5-22; p. 670, a. 36: Bonits has 
good remarks in his note, pp. 202-204.). 

Again, we have a farther reproach to make to these reasoners. 
Their argument is based only on the Percepta or Percipienda; yet, 
even as to these, it is true only as to the minority and untrue as to 
the majority. It is true merely as far as the sublunary Percepta ; 
but as to the superlunary or celestial it is the reverse of truth. 
Our earth and its neighbourhood is indeed in continual generation 
and destruction; but this is an insignificant part of the whole. In 
affirming any thing respecting the whole, we ought to follow the 
majority rather than the minority (p. 1010, a. 28-31). 

Lastly, we must repeat against these reasoners the argument 
urged just now. We must explain to them, that there exists, apart 
from and besides all generation, destruction, change, motion, &c., a 
certain Immovable Nature (dxivyrds tus Piows—a. 34). Indeed their 
own doctrine—That all things both are and are not—would seem 
to imply an universal stationary condition: rather than universal 
change (a. 88). There can be no change; for there is no prospec- 
tive terminus which can be reached by change. Every thing is 
assumed as already existing. 

We have now to remark upon the special doctrine of Protagoras— 
way To havopevov aAyOés. If we grant that perception is always true 
upon matters strictly belonging to it, still phantasy is not identical 
with perception and we cannot say that what appears to the 
phantasy is always true (76 dawopevov—which implies a reference 
to davracia—p. 1010, b. 2). Besides, it is strange that thinkers 
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should puzzle themselves about the questions: Whether the 
magnitude and coloyr of objects is that which appears to a spec- 
tator near or to a spectator far off? and to a spectator healthy or 
jaundiced ? Whether the weight of an object is as it appears to a 
weak or to a strong man? Whether objects are truly what they 
appear to men awake or to men asleep? Their own actions show 
that they do not think there is any doubt; for if, being in Libya, 
they happen to dream that they are in Athens, none of them ever 
think of going to the Odeium (b. 5-11). Moreover, respecting the 
future, as Plato remarks, the anticipations of the ignorant man are 
not so trustworthy as those of the physician, whether a patient will 
recover or not (b. 14). Then, again, in respect of present sensa- 
tions, the perception of sight is not equally trustworthy with the 
perception of smell about a question of odour (b. 17); and the per- 
ception of smell] will never report at the same time and about the 
same thing, that it is at once fragrant and not fragrant; nor, indeed, 
at different times about the affection itself, but only about the 
subject to which the affection belonged (b. 20). The same wine 
which tasted sweet last month, may now taste not sweet; but the 
sweet taste itself is the same now and last month, and the reports 
of the sense are never cuntradictory on this point. The sweet taste 
which is to come in the future will be of necessity like the sweet 
taste in the past. Now such necessity is abrogated by all those 
reasonings which affirm at once the two members of the Antiphasis. 
These reasonings disallow all essence of every thing, and all neces- 
sity; for whatever is necessary, cannot be at once both thus and 
not thus (b. 21-30). 

On the whole, if nothing exist except Percepta, nothing can 
exist without animated beings; since without these last there 
can be no perception. It is indeed true, perhaps, that under such 
& supposition there exist neither Percepta nor acts of Perception 
(which are affections of the Percipient); but that the Substrata 
which cause Perception should not exist even without Perception— 
is an impossibility (p. 1010, b. 33: 10 8 ra troxeipeva py eva, & 
moe THY aloOyow, Kai avev aicGyoews, advvatov). Perception is not 
perception of itself; there exists besides, apart from perception, 
something else which must necessarily be prior to perception. For 
the Movens is by nature prior to the Motum; and this is not the 
less true, though each of these two is enunciated in relation to the 
other (b. 35). 

A difficulty is often started, and enquiry made, Who is to be the 
judge of health and sickness? .Whom are we to recognize as the 
person to judge rightly in each particular case? Persons might as 
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well raise difficulty and make enquiry, Whether we are now awake 
or asleep? It is plain by men’s actual conduct that they have no 
real doubt upon the point in any particular case; and both these 
enquiries arise from the same fundamental mistake—that men 
require to have every thing demonstrated, and will recognize 
nothing without demonstration. (Alex. says in Scholia, p. 675, 
b. 3: €ore yap mpos & ex dicews BeAriov exopey  dore SeioOar rH 
wept airav amobeifews* éore O€ rutta at Te aicOyoes, Kal Ta &fuspara 
Kai ai puoKai Te Kal Kowal évvora.) ‘Those who sincerely and seriously 
feel this difficulty, may be expected to acquiesce in the explanation 
here given (p. 1011, a. 2-14). But those who put forward the 
difficulty merely for the sake of argument, must be infurmed that 
they require an impossibility. They require to have a refutative 
case made out against them (which can only be done by reducing 
them to a avAdoywpds dvripacews); yet they themselves begin by 
refusing to acknowledge this refutation as sufficient, for they 
maintain the thesis—l'hat both members of the Antiphasis are 
alike and equally true (a. 16; compare Alex. Schol., p. 673, 
b. 20-28). 

Those who maintain this Jast-mentioned thesis say, in other 
words, That every thing which appears true, is true. But this 
thesis of theirs cannot be defended except by the admission that 
every thing is relative, and that nothing is absolute. Accordingly 
they must take care to announce their thesis, not in absolute terms 
as it now stands, but in terms strictly relative: Every thing 
which appears true, appears true to some individual—at a certain 
moment of time—under certain circumstances and conditions 
(p.1011,a.24). For, if they affirm, in absolute phrase, that all things 
are alike false and true, on the ground that what appears true is 
true, urging that the same things do not appear true either to dif- 
ferent persons, or to the same person at different times—nay, some- 
times even to the same peison at the same time, as may be seen by 
handling a pebble between two crvussed fingers (& rj éra\Adée rev 
daxrvAwy—a. 33), so that it appears two to the touch, but only one 
to the sight ;—-we shall reply, that there is no such contradiction of 
judgment, if they confine themselves to the same person, the same 
time, and one and the same sense. In these cases, there is only 
one affirmation which uppears to be true, and therefore, according 
to their theory, that affirmation is true. They are not, there- 
fore, justified in concluding that every thing is alike true and false 
(b. 1). 

They can only escape this refutation by avoiding to say, This is 
trne, and by saying, This is truc tosuch an individual, at such a time. 
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é&c.; that is, by making every affirmation relative to some person’s 
opinion or perception. Hence the inference is, that nothing either 
~ ever has occurred or ever will occur, without the antecedent opinion 
of some person (pJeves mpodofdcavros—p. 1011, b. 6): if any thing 
ever has so occurred, it cannot be true that all things are relative to 
opinion. Moreover, if the Relatum be one, it must be relative to 
some one, some definite, Correlate; and, even if the same Relatum 
be both half and equal, it will not be equal in reference to a double 
Correlate, but half in reference to a double, and equal in reference 
to an equal (b. 9). Moreover, if homo and conceptum have both of 
them no more than a relative existence—that is, if both of them 
exist only in correlation with a concipiens—then the concipiens can- 
not be homo ; it will be the conceptum that is homo. And, if every 
individual thing have existence only in relation to a concipiens, 
this concipiens must form the Correlate to an infinite number of 
Relata (b. 12). (<All this is very briefly and obscurely stated in 
Aristotle. The commentary of Alexander is copious and valuable! 
one might suppose that he had before him a more ample text; for 
it is difficult to find in the present text all that his commentary 
states. ) 

Let thus much be said to establish the opinion, That the two 
members of the Antiphasis (the Affirmative and the Negative) are 
not both true at the same time. We have shown whence it arises 
that some persons suppose both to be true; and what are the conse- 
quences in which those who hold this opinion entangle themselves. 
Accordingly, since both sides of the Antiphasis cannot be truly pre- 
dicated of the same subject, it is impossible that opposite attributes 
can belong at the same time to the same subject (p. 1011, b. 17: 
ovde Tévavria dua trdapxew évdexerat TH ait). For one of these oppo- 
sites includes in itself privation, and privation of a certain real 
essence; now privation is the negation of a certain definite genus. 
And, since affirmation and negation cannot be truly applied at the 
same time, it follows that opposite attributes cannot belong at the 
zame time to the same subject. At least it is only possible thus 
far: one may belong to it absolutely, the other secundum quid; or 
both of them secundum quid only (Tov py yap evavriwy Odrepov 
arépycis €orw ovy arrov, ovcias 8. aorépyots drodacis eorw dro TwWos 
wpurpévov yévous—b. 20). | 

But, also, there can be nothing intermediate between the two 
members of the Antiphasis; we must of necessity either affirm 
or deny any one thing of any other (p. 1011, b. 24). This will 
appear clearly, when we have first defined what is Truth and False- 
hood. To say that Ens is not, or that Non-Ens is, is false: To say 
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that Ens is, or that Non-Ens is not, is true. Accordingly, he who 
predicates est—or he who predicates non est—will speak truly or 
speak falsely, according as he applies his predicate to Ens or to 
Non-Ens, But he cannot, either in application to Ens or to Non- 
Ens, predicate est aut non est (b. 29). Such a predication 
would be neither true nor false, but improper and unmeaning. (I 
follow at b. 27 the text of the Berlin edition: dove xat & Adyow era 
7 pn adAnbeioce 7 Weioerac—which seems to me here better than that 
of Bonitz, who puts dove xai 6 A€ywy TovTo eva } py dAnociva 4 
Yevoera.—following Alexander's explanation, Schol., p. 680, a. 33, 
which I cannot think to be correct, though Bonitz praises it much. 
Aristotle defines Truth and Falsehood: When you say Ens est, or 
Non-Ens non est, you speak truth; when you say Ens non est, or 
Non-Ens est, you speak falsehood. Accordingly, when you employ 
the predicate est, or when you employ the predicate non est, you 
will speak truly or falsehood, according as the subject with which 
you join it is Ens or is Non-Ens, But neither with respect to the 
subject Ens nor with respect to the subject Non-Ens, can you 
employ the disjunctive predicate—est aut non est.) 

Again, a medium between the two horns of the Antiphasis must 
be either a medium between opposites, like grey between white 
and black, or like the neither between man and horse. If it be the 
latter, it will never change; forall change is either from a negative 
to its affirmative (non-bonum to bonum) or vice versa: now that which 
is both non-homo and non-equus must change, if it change at all, into 
that which is both homo and equus; but this is impossible. We 
see change always going on; but it is always change either into 
one of the two extremes or into the medium between them. But 
can we assume that there is such a medium (s0 that the case sup- 
posed will belong to the analogy of grey, halfway between white 
and black)? No, we cannot assume it; for, if we granted it, we 
should be forced to admit that there was change into white not 
proceeding from that which is not white: now nothing of the kind 
is ever perceived. There cannot therefore be any admissible 
medium halfway between the two members of the Antiphasis— 
something which is neither white nor not-white, neither black nor 
not-black (p. 1011, b. 35: « 8 éore peragv—if such medium be ad- 
mitted—xai ovrws ein dy tis eis Aevkdv odk ex pH Aevxod yévers: viv 
5 ody dparat). 

Furthermore, whatever our intelligence understands or reasons 
upon, it deals with as matter affirmed or denied. The very defini- 
tion of truth and falsehood recognizes them as belonging only to 
affirmation or negation: when we affirm or deny in a certain way, 
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we speak truth; when in another way, we speak falsely. Nothing 
is concerned but affirmation and denial (i.e., there is no mental 
operation midway between the two—p. 1012, a. 2-5). If there be 
any such medium or midway process, it is not confined to this or 
that particular Antiphasis, but belongs alike to all, and must lie 
apart from all the different Antiphases—at least if it is to be talked 
of as a reality, and not as a mere possible combination of words ; so 
that the speaker will neither speak truth, nor not speak truth; 
which is absurd (a. 7). It must also lie apart both from Ens and 
from Non-Ens; so that we should be compelled to admit a certain 
mode of change of Essence, which yet shall neither be generation 
nor destruction; which is impossible. (According to Aristotle’s 
definition, all change of ovcia must be either Generation, #.e., passage 
from ro p17 ov to ro ov, or Destruction, t.e., passage from 7d ov to ro 
py ov.—See Alex. Schol. p. 681, b. 30-40.) 

Again, there are certain genera in which negation carries with it 
the affirmation of an opposite; such as odd and even, in numbers. 
In such genera, if we are to admit any medium apart from and 
between the two members of the Antiphasis, we should be forced 
to admit some number which is neither odd nor even (p. 1012, 
a.11). This is impossible: the definition excludes it. (Alexander 
gives this as the definition of number: was yap dpiOpos 7% dprids 
dori 7) wepurrds, cat dprOpos éorev Ss fF) dptios e€oriy H wepirtros— 
Schol. p. 682, a. 16.) 

Again, if the Antiphasis could be divided, and a half or inter- 
mediate position found, as this theory contends, the division 
of it must be admissible farther and farther, ad tnfinittum. After 
bisecting the Antiphasis, you can proceed to bisect each of the 
sections; and so on. Each section will afford an intermediate 
term which may be denied with reference to each of the two 
members of the original Antiphasis. Two new Antiphases will 
thus be formed, each of which may be bisected in the same manner ; 
and so bisection, with the formation of successive new Antiphases, 
may proceed without end (p. 1012, a. 13). 

Again, suppose a questioner to ask you, Is this subject white ? 
You answer, No. Now you have denied nothing else than the 
being-white: this is the drdgacis, or negative member of the Anti- 
phasis. But you have neither denied nor affirmed the intermediate 
stage between the affirmative and the negative; nor is there any 
answer possible by which you could do so. Therefore there is no 
real intermediate stage between them (ér: Gray epopévov ei Aevxdy 
dor €imry Ore ov, ovfey GAXo dxrowédnxey 7 76 elvar* arxodacis 68 76 py 


elvas—p. 1012, a. 15; see Alex. Schol. p. 682, b. 15-38, and Bonitz’s 
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note. Bonitz suggests, though timidly, droréfyxey instead of the 
common reading drorépuxev, which none of the commentator 
explain, and which seems unintelligible. I think Bonits is right, 
though droré¢yxey is an unknown tense from amédfnu: it is quite 
as regular as aropyow or axrépyoc.). 

The doctrines which we have been just controverting (Aristotle 
says) arise, like other paradoxes, either from the embarrassment in 
which men find themselves when they cannot solve a sophistical 
difficulty; or from their fancying that an explanation may be 
demanded of every thing. In replying to them, you must take 
your start from the definition, which assigns to each word one 
fixed and constant signification. The doctrine of Herakleitus—That 
all things are and all things are not—makes all propositions true; 
that of Anaxagoras—That every thing is intermingled with every 
thing—makes all propositions false: such mixture is neither good, 
nor not good; neither of the members of the Antiphasis is true 
(a. 17-28). Our preceding reasonings have refuted both these 
doctrines, and have shown that neither of the two one-sided 
extremes can be universally true: neither the doctrine—Every 
proposition is true; nor that—Every proposition is false; till 
less that which comprehends them both—Every proposition is 
both true and false. Among these three doctrines, the seoond 
might seem the most plausible, yet it is inadmissible, like the 
other two (b. 4). 

In debating with all these reasoners, you must require them (as 
we have already laid down), not to admit either existence or non- 
existence but, to admit a constant signification for each word. You 
must begin by defining truth and falsehood; each of them belongs 
only to affirmation in a certain way. Where the affirmation is true 
the denial is false; all propositions cannot be false; one member 
of each Antiphasis must be true, and the other member must be 
false. Each of these doctrines labours under the often-exposed 
defect—that it destroys itself (p. 1012, b. 14, 1d OpuvAAovpevor— 
allusion to the Theetetus, according to Alexander). For who- 
ever declares all propositions to be true, declares the contra- 
dictory of this declaration to be true as well as the rest, and 
therefore his own declaration not to be true. Whoever declares 
all propositions to be false, declares his own declaration to be 
false as well as all other propositions (b. 17). And, even if we 
suppose each of these persons to make a special exception in 
regard to the particular propositions here respectively indicated, 
still this will not serve. ‘The man who declares all propositions to 
be false, will be compelled to admit an infinite number of true 
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propositions; becanse the proposition declaring the true propo- 
sition to be true, must itself be true; a second proposition declaring 
this last to be true, will itself be true; and so on to a third, a 
fourth, &c., in endless scale of ascent. The like may be said about 
the man who declares all propositions to be true: he too will be 
obliged to admit an infinite number of false propositions; for that 
which declares a true proposition to be false, must itself be false; 
and so on through a second, a third, &c., in endless scale of ascent 
as in the former case (b. 22). 

It follows from what has been just proved, that those who affirm 
every thing to be at rest, and those who affirm every thing to be in 
motion, are both alike wrong. For, if every thing were at rest, 
the same propositions would be always true and always false. But 
this is plainly contrary to evidence; for the very reasoner who 
affirms it was once non-existent, and will again be non-existent. 
On the other hand, if every thing were in motion, no proposition 
would be true, and all ‘would be false: but we have proved above 
that this is not so. Nor is it true that all things are alternately in 
motion or at rest; for there must be something ever-moving and 
other things ever-moved—and this prime movent must be itself 
immovable (p. 1012, b. 22-30). 


BOOK E. 


The First Philosophy investigates the causes and principles of 
Entia quatenus Entia (p. 1025, b. 3). It is distinguished from other 
sciences, by applying to all Entia, and in so far as they are Entia ; 
for each of the other sciences applies itself to some separate branch 
of Entia, and investigates the causes and principles of that branch 

exclusively. Each assumes either from data of perception, or 
avowedly by way of hypothesis, the portion or genus of Entia to 
which it applies; not investigating the entity thereof, but pre- 
supposing this process to have been already perfurmed by Ontology: 
each then investigates the properties belonging per se to that genus 
(b. 13). It is plain that by snch an Induction not one of these 
sciences can demonstrate either the essence of its own separate 
«cnus, nor whether that genus has any real existence. Both these 
questions—both « éorw and ti éorw—belong to Ontology (b. 
18). (The belief derived from perception and induction never 
amounts to demonstration, as has been shown in the Analytica ; 
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you may always contest the universality of the conclusion—Alex. 
p 734, b. 16, Br.) 

Apart from Ontology, each of these separate sciences is either 
theoretical, or practical, or constructive (p. 1025, b. 21). Two of 
the separate sciences are theoretical—Physics and Mathematics; 
and, as Ontology (or Theology) is also theoretical, there are three 
varieties of theoretical science (p. 1026, a. 18). 

Physical Science applies to subjects having in themselves the 
principle of mobility or change, and investigates, principally and 
for the most part, the Essence or Form thereof; yet not exclusively 
the Form, for the Form must always be joined with Matter. The 
subject of Physics includes Matter in its definition, like hollow-nosed, 
not like hollow (p. 1025, b. 33). All the animal and vegetable 
world is comprised therein; and even some soul, as far as soul is 
inseparable from Matter (zrept Yuyys evias Oewpjoa Tov pvaowoi, doy 
pn avev rips tAns éoriv—p. 1026, a. 5). 

Mathematics is another branch of theoretical science ; applying to 
subjects immovable and in part inseparable from Matter; that is, 
separable from Matter only in logical conception (p. 1026, a. 7-15). 

Theology, or First Philosophy, or Ontology, is conversant with 
subjects self-existent, immovable, and separable from Matter 

(p. 1026, a. 16). 

Now all causes are necessarily eternal; but these more than 
any other, because they are the causes active among the visible 
divine bodies ; for, clearly, if the Divinity has any place, it must be 
found among subjects of that nature ; and the most venerable science 
must deal with the most venerable subjects (p. 1026, a. 19). The 
theoretical sciences are more worthy than the rest (aipererepat), 
and First Philosophy is the most worthy among the theoretical 
sciences (a. 22). A man may indeed doubt whether First Philo- 
sophy is distinguished from the other theoretical sciences by being 
more universal, and by comprehending them all as branches; or 
whether it has a separate department of its own, but more venerable 
than the others ; as we see that Mathematics, as a whole, comprehends 
Geometry and Astronomy (a. 27). If there exist no other distinct 
Essence beyond the compounds of Nature (rapa ras pice: cwveorryxuas 
——a. 28), Physics would be the first of all sciences. But if there be 
@ distinct immovable Essence, that is first ; accordingly the science 
which deals with it is first, and, as being first, is for that reason 
universal (xai xaJoAov otrws ore mpwrn—a. 30). It is the province of 
this First Philosophy to theorize respecting Ens qué Ens—what it 
is and what are its properties qud Ens (a. 32). (Alexander says the 
First Philosophy is more universal than the rest, but does not 
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comprehend. the rest : mpary wdvrwv Kal xafddov ws mpos Tas GAXas, ob 
mepiexovea exeivas, GAN’ ds mparm—Schol. p. 736, a. 27.) 
Now Ens has many different meanings :— 


1. Ens xara. cvpBeByxos. 

2. Ens as ddnbés—Non-Ens ws evdos. 

3. Ens xara Ta oxmpara Tis xariyopias (decuple). 
4, Ens duvdpee nai évepyeia. 


1. Respecting the first, there can be no siiteacpiital speculation 
(p. 1026. b. 3). No science, either theoretical, or practical, or 
constructive, investigates Accidents. He who constructs a house, 
does not construct all the accidents or concomitants of the house; 
for these are endless and indeterminate. It may be agreeable to 
one man, hurtful to a second, profitable to a third, and something 
different in relation to every different Ens; but the constructive 
art called house-building is not constructive of any one among these 
concomitants (b. 7-10). Nor does the geometer investigate the 
analogous concomitants belonging to his figures; it is no part of 
his province to determine whether a triangle is different from a 
triangle having two right angles (b. 12). This is easy to under- 
stand: the Concomitant is little more than a name—as it were, a 
name and nothing beyond (b. 13). Plato came near the truth when 
he declared that Sophistic was busied about Non-Ens; for the 
debates of the Sophists turn principally upon Accidents or Concomi- 
tants, such as, Whether musical and literary be the same or 
different? Whether Koriskus or literary Koriskus, be the same 
or different? Whether everything which now is, but has not 
always been, has become; as in the case of a man who being 
musical has become literary or being literary has become musical ? 
and such like debates (see Alexander, Schol. p. 736, b. 40). For 
the Concomitant or Accident appears something next door to 
Non-Ens (éyyis tt tov py ovros, p. 1026, b. 21), as we may see by 
these debates. Of other Entia there is generation or destruction, 
but of Accidents there is none (b. 23). 

Nevertheless, we shall state, as far as the case admits, what is the 
nature of the Accident, and through what cause it is (ris 7 @vors avrod, 
xai dua tw’ airiav éoriv-—p. 1026, b. 25): we shall perhaps at the same 
time explain why there can be no science respecting it. Among 
Entia, some are always and necessarily the same, others are usually 
but not always the same. These which come to pass in neither 
of these two ways, are called Accidents or Concomitants. Of the 
first two, the Constant and the Usual, there is always some defi- 
nite cause; of the third, or Accidents, there is none: the cause 
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of these is an Accident (p. 1027, a. 8). In fact, Matter is the 
cause of Accidents, admitting as it does of being modified in a way 
different from the usual and ordinary way (a. 13). It is plain 
that there can be neither science nor teaching of Accidents: the 


, «a. teacher can teach only what is constant or usual, and nothing 


‘ 


beyond (a. 20). 

Now of these Accidents, there is a certain principle or canse 
which it is indispensable to admit—Chance (4 rod émdrep’ érvya— 
p- 1027, b. 12). There must be principles and causes, generable 
and destructible, yet which never are either generated or destroyed ; 
if this were not so, all events would occur by necessity (p. 1026, 
b. 29-31). (Thus the builder, considered as cause of the house 
which he builds, has been generated, ¢.e., he has acquired the art of 
building and the proper accessories; and he will be destroyed, i.e, 
he will lose his art, and its conditions of being exercised. But, 
considered as the cause of the accidents belonging to the house, 
of its being annoying or inconvenient to A or B, he has not been 
generated nor will he be destroyed; #.e., he has neither acquired, 


- nor will he lose, any skill or conditions tending to the production 


of this effect. As the contact of two substances is not generated, 
but appears of itself along with the substances when they are 
generated ; as the limits of periods of time appear without genera- 
tion along with the periods of time themselves ;,so the builder, 
when he acquires the power of building the house, stands possessed 
thereby, without any additional time or special generation, of the 
power to produce the concomitant accidents of the house. The 
house is thus produced by necessity ; its concomitant accidents not 
by necessity—Alex. Schol. p. 738. a. 19-33.) 

But whether this 70 omdrep érvyev is to be considered as refer- 
able to Matter, End, or Movent, is a point important to be 
determined (p. 1027, b. 15). Aristotle shows elsewhere that it 
is referable to the last of the three—ro zojrucv (Asklepius, 
p. 738, b. 41). 

Having now said enough upon Ens per Accidens, we proceed to 
touch upon the second varicty of Ens—Ens as the True, Non-Ens 
- as the False. 

This variety of Ens depends upon conjunction and disjunction, 
and forms an aggregate of two portions separately exhibited and 
brought together i in the Antiphasis. Such conjunction and disjunc- 
tion is not in things themselves; but in the act of intelligence which 
thinks the two things together and not successively : in regard to 
simple matters and Essence, not even any special conjoining act of 
intelligence is required ; such things must be conceived together, or 
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not conceived at all (p. 1027, b. 27), The mental act of apprehen- 
sion, in these cases, is one and indivisible: you either have it entire 
at once, or not at all. 

The cause of this variety of Ens is to be found in a certain affec- 
tion of the intelligence; that of the preceding variety of Ens is an 7, , 
undefined or indeterminate cause (b. 34). Both these two varieties 
of Ens are peculiar, standing apart from what is most properly and om 4 thn 
par excellence Ens, i.e., from ‘the Ens according to the ten Categories, , ahs eg: 
on which we shall now say something. 


BOOK Z. 


WE have already stated that Ens is a wo\Aayis Acyopevov—distin- 
guished according to the: ten figures or genera called Categories. 
The first is ré éotwv, or oicia (sensu dignissimo)—Essentia, Substantia 
(p. 1028, a.15). The remaining Categories are all appendages of 
Essentia, presupposing it, and inseparable from it ; whereas Essentia 
is separable from all of them, and stands first in reason, in cognition, Luella 
and in time. All the other Categories are called Entia only because 5 f+. of fend 
they are quantities, qualities, affections, &c., of this Essentia Prima. ~- 14 4... 
A man may even doubt whether they are Entia or Non-Entia, since «-.! ¢ 
none of them is either per se or separable. We ought hardly to say 
that a quality or an affection, enunciated abstractedly, is Ens at 
all—such as currere, sedere, santtas: we ought more properly to say 
that currens equus, sedens homo, sanus miles, are Entia, enunciating 
along with the quality the definite Essence or Individual Substance 
to which it belongs (a. 24). The quality then becomes Ens, becauge 
the. subject to. which it belongs is an individual Ens (a. 27). E-sentia 
Prima is first in reason or rational explanation (Aéyw, a. 34), be- 
cause in the rational explanation of each of the rest that of Essentia 
is implicated. It is first also in cognition, because we believe 
ourselves to know any thing fully, when we are able to answer 
Quid est? and say that it is homo or tgnis ; not simply when we are 
able to answer Quale or Quantum est? So that in answering the 
great and often-considered question, Quid est Ens? we shall first 
understand it as meaning Exssentia (hoc sensu dignissimo), and shall 
try to solve it so (b. 3, mept TOU OVTWS OvTOS). 

Essentia (understood in this sense) appears to belong in the most 
manifest manner to bodies: we predicate it of ‘animals, “plants, the 
pirts thereof, the natural bodies such as fire, water, and such like, °° |’ 
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as well as the parts and aggregates thereof, such as the heaven 
and its parts, the stars, moon, and sun (p. 1028, b. 7-13). But are 
these the only Essences, or are there others besides? Or again, is 
it an error to call these Essences, and are all Essences really some- 
thing different from these? This is a point to be examined. 
Some think that the limits of bodies (surface, lige, point, monad) 
are Essences even more than the body and the solid; others admit 
no Essences at all beyond or apart from Percipienda; others again 
recognize other Essences distinct from and more eternal than 
the Percipienda ; for example, Plato, who ranks Ideas or Forms, 
and the Mathematica, as two distinct Essences, while he places 
the Percipienda only third in the scale of Essence. Speusippus 
even enumerates a still greater number of oe beginning 
with the Que, and proceeding to Numbers, a mites Soul, 
&c., with a distinct dpyy or principle for each 1). Some 
others hold that Forms and Numbers have the a nature, and 
that there are other things coming near to these, such as _lineg 
and surfaces, in a descending scale to the Heaven and the Per- 
cipienda (b. 24). We must thus investigate which of these 
doctrines are true or false, whether there are any Essences beyond 
the Percipienda; and, if so, how they exist: whether there is any 
separable essence apart from Percipienda, and, if so, how and why ; 
or whether there is nothing of the kind. But first we must give a 


gi Vague outline what Essence is generally (teroruTucapevors, b. 31). 


There are four principal varicties of meaning in this Essentia, 


_ kupiws or sensu dignissimo: (1) ro ri fw elvar, (2) 76 xabddov, (3) 70 


yévos, (4) 16 tiroKetpevor. 

We shall first speak about the fourth—Substratum—which is 
the subject of all predicates, but never itself the predicate of any 
subject, That which appears most of all to be Essentia is, ro 
brroKeipevov aparov. ‘his name applies, in one point of view, to 
Matter; in another, to Form; in a third, to the total result of the 
two implicated together (p. 1029, a. 1): e.g., the brass, the figure, 
and the complete statue of figured brass. If, therefore, the Form 
be prius, and more Ens, as compared with the Matter, it will be 
also prius and more Ens as compared with the complete result. 
We get thus far in the adumbration of Essentia—that it is the sub- 
ject of all predicates, but never itself a predicate. 

But this is not sufficient to define it: there still remains obscu- 
rity. It would seem that Matter is Essentia; and that, if it be not 
so, nothing else is discernible to be so; for, if every thing else be 
subtracted, nothing (save Matter) remains. A]l things else are either 
affections, or agencies, or powers, of bodies; and, while length, 
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breadth, depth, &c., are quantities belonging to Essence, Quantity 
is not Essence, but something belonging to Essence as First Subject. 
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Take away length, breadth, depth, and there will remain only that “ 4 : 
something which these three circumscribe; in other words, Matter 2 3.2 .'0. 
—that which, in itself and in its own nature, is neither Quantity, ati. «2. 
nor Quality, but of which, Quantity, Quality, and the other Cate- , | 


gories, are predicated. All these Categories are predicated of Essence, 
and Essence of Matter; so that Matter is the last remaining per se 
(p. 1029, a. 12-24). Take away Matter, and there remain neither 
affirmative nor negative predicates; for these negative predicates 
are just as much concomitants or accidents as the others (a. 25). 
Upon this reasoning, it seems that Matter is the true Essence. 
Yet, on the other hand, this will be seen to be impossible. For 


i dtev cs 


the principal characteristic of Essence is to be separable and Hoo ,.Tt.. -) | 
Aliquid. So that either Form, or the Compound of Form and Matter , .,,... 
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together, must be the true Essence. But this last, the Compound, 
may be dismissed as evidently unsuitable for the enquiry, not less 
than Matter separately; for it is manifestly posterior to either of 


the two components (p. 1029, a. 30). We must therefore investi- 


gate the Form, though it is full of difficulty (a. 33). 

We shall begin the investigation from some of the Percipienda, 
which are acknowledged as Essence; for it is useful to go across 
from this starting-point to what is more cognizable (apd é¢pyou yap 
To peraBaivev eis TO yvwpiywrepov—p. 1029, b. 3. These words 
ought properly to come immediately after {yryjreov rparov—p. 1028, 
a. 35, and the intervening words now standing in the text, éret 8’ 
év apxn—repi avrov, ought to be transferred to a more proper place 
some lines lower down, immediately before the words, xai apwrov 
etrwpnev—p. 1029, b. 12. Bonitz has made this very just correction in 
his Observatt. pp. 129-130, referred to in his Notes on the Meta- 
physica.). Every man learns in this way—by proceeding from 
what is less cognizable by nature to what is more cognizable by 
nature. And the business (épyov) of learning consists in making 
what is most cognizable to nature, most cognizable to ourselves 
also; just as, in practical matters, proceeding from what is good 
for each, to make what is good by nature good also for each man’s 
self. For it will often happen that things first and most cognizable 
to each man’s self, are only faintly cognizable, and have little or 
nothing of Ens (b. 9). Yet still, we must try to become cognizant 
of things fully knowable, by beginning with things poorly know- 
able, but knowable to us (b. 12) 

Taking up these Percipienda, for the purpose of searching for 
Essentia in them, we shall first advert to ri qv eva, which we 
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discriminated as one of the characteristics of Essentia, saying 
something about the rational explanation or definition of it (p. 
1029, a. 12). The 1.y.e. of each subject is what is affirmed of 
it per se (dort To 7.y.€. exdotw & Adyerar xa airé—a. 13). Your 
essence is not to be musical ; you are not musical by yourself: your 
essence is, what you are by yourself. Nor does it even include all 
that you are by yourself. Surface is not included in the essence of 
white; for the essence of surface is not the same thing as the 
essence of white. Moreover white surface, the compound of both, 
is not the essence of white; because white itself is included 
in the definition of white—which cannot be tolerated. The defini- 
tion, which explains r.7.<., must not include the very word of which 
you intend to declare the 7.y.c. If you intend to declare the 7.7. 
of white surface by the words smooth surface, this does not declare 
it all: you only declare that white is identical in meaning with 
smooth (b. 22). 

Now, since there are compounds in every one of the Categories, 
we must enquire whether there is a 1.7.e. belonging to each of these. 
Is there, for example, a 7.7.e. fur white man? Let the meaning of 
these two words be included in the single word garment. Is there 
a 1.7.e. for garment? What is it to be a garment? ‘You cannot 
answer ; for neither is this an enunciation per se (p. 1029, b. 29). 
Are we to say, indeed, that there are two distinct sorts of enuncia- 
tion per se: one including an addition (é apoofécews), the other, 
not? You may define by intimating something to which the 
“matter defined belongs; e.g., in defining white you may give the 
definition of white man. Or you may define by intimating some- 
thing which is not essential but accessury to the matter defined ; 
é.g., garment signifying white man, you may define garment as 
white. Whereas the truth is, that, though a white man is white, 
yot to be white is accessory and not essential to him (p. 1030, a. 1). 

But can we in any way affirm that there is any 7.7... to garment 
(taken in the above sense)? Or ought we to say that there is 
none (p. 1030, a 2; Bonitz. Obss. p. 120)? Four the +.7.e. is of the 
nature of rode te (O7ep yap Tobe Tt ort TO T.7.€.—A. 3), or Hoc Aliquid, 
t.e., a particular concrete; but, when one thing is affirmed of another, 
as when we say white man, this is not of the nature of rode n, if 
rode tt belongs to Essences alone (a. 5). Thus it appears that 
vooe Tt belongs to all those matters of which the rational explanation 
can be given by Definition. For to give the equivalent of a name 
in many other words is not always to give a definition: if this 
were 80, a paraphrase of any length, even the Iliad, might be called 
a definition. There can be no definition except of a primary some- 
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thing; which is affirmed, without being affirmed as something 
about another (a. 10). There will be no 1.7... therefore, except 
fur species of a genus; for in these alone what is affirmed is 
not an affection or an accessory or by way of participation. 
Respecting every thing besides, there will be no 7.7.«. or definition, 
but there may be a rational explanation (Acyos) of what the name 
signifies, or & more precise explanation substituted in place of a 
simpler (a. 16). 

Yet have we not gone too far in restricting the applicability of 
7.y.e. and Definition? and ought we not rather to say, that both 
the one and the other are used in many different senses (p. 1030, 
a. 18)? For the Quid est (16 ri éorw) signifies in one way Essence 
and Hoc Aliquid, and in different ways all the other Categories each 
respectively. To all of them Est belongs, though not in like 
manner, but primarily to one and consequentially to the rest; so 
also Quid est belongs simply and directly to Essence, but in a certain 
way to the others (a. 21). Respecting Quale, Quantum, and the 
rest, we may enquire Quid Est? so that Quale also comes under the 


Quid est, though not absolutely or directly (oty dmAis, a. 25), but 


analogously to Non-Ens ; for some assert in words that Est belongs 
to Non-Ens also though not absolutely, viz., Non Ens est Non-Ens 
—(a. 26). 

Now we ought to be careful how we express ourselves about any 
particular matter, but we ought not to be less careful to determine 
how the matter itself really stands (p. 1030, a. 27: Set pev ot 
oxoTeiv kai TO mwas Set A€yew wept ExacTov, ov pyv padddy ye 7 TO 
mos exe. This contrast of was det A€yew with was gee appears to 
refer to what had been said two lines before: Aoyixds act tives 
elvat TO py Ov—verbal propositions distinguished from real.). The 
phraseology used just before is clear, and we must therefore recog- 
nize that 7.7.¢, as well as ri éor, belongs absolutely and primarily 
to Essentia, but in a secondary way to the other Categories ; that is 
not absolutely, but wow 7.1.€, meow 1.y.c., &c. (a. 31). For we 
must either declare the Categories to be simply equivoca, or we 
must recognize this addition and subtraction of the separate title 
of each, like the non-cognizable cognizable (Go7ep cal rd py émoTn- 
Tov éruotytov—a. 33. I do not understand these words, nor does the 
Scholiast or Bonitz explain them satisfactorily.). But the truth is, 
that they are neither @quivoca nor univoca, but in an intermediate 
grade of relation—not xaf &, but zpos & (b. 3.). People may 
express this in what phrases they like; but the truth is, that there 
is both +.y.e. and Definition, directly and primarily, of Essence ; 
and of the other Categories also, but not directly and primarily. 
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Of white man, you may give a rational explanation and a definition; 
but it will apply in a different manner to white and to the essence 
of man (b. 12). 

There is a farther difficulty to be noticed. How are you to 
define any matter not simple but essentially compound, where two 
or more elements coalesce into an indivisible whole, like hollow- 
nosedness out of nose and hollowness. Here we have hollow- 
nosedness and hollowness belonging to the nose per se, not as an 
affection or accessory; not as white belongs to Kallias or man, 
but as male belongs to animal, or equal to quantity, t.e, per se 
(p. 1030, b. 20). The subject is implicated with the predicate in 
one name, and you cannot enunciate the one apart from the other. 
Such predicates belong to their subject per se, but in a different 
sense (see Bonitz’s note). You cannot properly define them, in the 
sense given above (b. 27). If definitions of such are to be 
admitted, it must be in a different sense: Definition and r.ye 
being recognized both of them as zrodAayis Acyoueva. Definition 
therefore is the mode of explanation which declares the r.1.c, 
‘and belongs to Essences, either exclusively, or at least primarily, 
directly, and chiefly (p. 1031, a. 7-14). 

We have now to enquire—Whether each particular thing, and 
its r.y.¢., are the same, or different (p. 1031, a. 15). This will assist 
us in the investigation of Essence; for apparently each thing is 
not different from its own Essence, and the 7.7. is said to be the 
Essence of each thing. 

In regard to subjects enunciated per accidens, the above two 
would seem to be distinct. White man is different from the being 
a white man. If these two were the same, the being a man would 
be the same as the being a white man; for those who hold this 
opinion affirm that man, and white man, are the same; and, if this 
be so, of course the being a man must also be the same as the being 
a white man. Yet this Jast inference is not necessary ; for same is 
used in a different sense, when you say, Man and white man are the 
same, and when you say, The being a man and the being a white 
man are the same. But perhaps you may urge that the two pre 
dicates may become the same per accidens (1.e., by being truly pre- 
dicated of the same subject); and that, because you say truly, 
Sokrates is white—Sokrates is musical, therefore you may also say 
truly, The being white is the same as the being musical. But 
this will be denied (Soxet & ov—p. 1031, a. 28). 

In regard to subjects enunciated per se, the case is otherwise: 
here each thing is the same with its r.7.<. Suppose, e.g., there exist 
any Essentis: (such as Plato and others make the Ideas) prior to 
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all others; in that case, if the avroayaéy were distinct from 
To dyabo elvau, and the avrofgov distinct from ro {ww elvas, there 
must be other Essences and Ideas anterior to the Platonic Ideas. 
If we believe 7.7.c. to be Essentia, it must be an Essentia anterior 
and superior in dignity to these Ideas of Plato. Moreover, if the 
Essentiz or Ideas, and the 7.7.c. be disjoined (dwroAcAvupévac—p. 
1031, b. 3), the first will be uncognizable, and the last will be non- 
existent (ra 8 ovx érrac ovra—b. 4). For to have cognition of a 
thing, is, to know its r.y.e. This will be alike true of all 7.7.c.; all 
of them are alike existent or alike non-existent (b. 9). If 7d 
évru civat be not identical with 76 dv, neither is ro ayabp elvar iden- 
tical with 76 dyaov, &c. But that of which 16 dyafp efva: is not 
truly predicable, is not dya@ov (b. 11). 

Hence we see that of necessity ro dyafov is one and the same 
with 1d dyad@ eva; likewise 76 xaddv, with ro xaA@ elvar; and so 
in all cases where the term enunciates a subject primarily and per 
se, not a predicate of some other and distinct subject (p. 1031, b. 
13: doa py Kat GAAo A€yrrat, GAAG Ka’ aira Kal mpa@ra). This last 
is the characteristic and sufficient mark, even if the Platonic Ideas 
be not admitted ; and even more evidently so, if they be admitted 
(b. 14). It is at the same time clear that, if the Ideas be what 
Plato declares them to be, the individual perceivable subjects here 
cannot be Essences ; for the Ideas are necessarily Essences, but not 
as predicable of a subject. If they were Essences, in this last sense, 
they would be Essences per participationem ; which is inconsistent 
with what is said about them by Plato (écovra: yap xara peOegw— 
b. 18). 

These reasonings show that each separate thing, enunciated per se 
and not per accidens, is the same with its 7.7.c.; that to know each 
thing, is, to know its r.y.e; that, if you proceed to expose or lay 
them out, both are one and the same (dore xara thy &Becw dvadyKn 
év tt elvas dudw—p. 1031, b. 21; with Bonitz’s explanation of e&decrs 
in his Note). 

But that which is enunciated per accidens (e.g., album, mustcum) 
cannot be truly affirmed to be one and the same with its 7.7.«., 
because it has a double signification : it signifies both the accident 
and the subject to which such accident belongs ; so that in a certain 
aspect it is identical with its r.7.¢., and in another aspect it is not 
identical therewith (p. 1031, b. 26). The being a man, and the 
being a white man, are not the same; but the subject for affection 
is the same in both (b. 28: ob raird, wife 8& trairo—obscure). 
Tho absurdity of supposing, that the r.y.e. of a thing is different 
from the thing itself, would appear plainly, if we gave a distinct 
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name to the +.y.e. Fur there must be another 7.7.e. above this, 
being the +.7.«. of the first r.7.e.; and it would be necessary to pro- 
vide a new name for the second 7.7.«. ; and so forward, in an ascend- 
ing march ad infinitum. What hinders us from admitting some 
things at once, as identical with their 7... if the 7.4. be 
Essentia? (b. 31). We see from the preceding reasoning that not 
only the thing itself is the same with its r.7.¢., but that the rational 
explanation (Adyos) of both is the same; for One, and the being One, 
are one and the same not per accidens, but per se (p. 1032, a. 2). If 
they were different, you would have to ascend to a higher r.7.c. 
of the being One; and above this, to a higher still, without end 
a. 4). 

a therefore clear that, in matters enunciated per se and pri- 
marily, each individual thing is one and the same with its r.7.e. The 
refutations brought by the Sophists against this doctrine, and the 
puzzles which they start, e.g., Whether Sokrates and the being So- 
krates are the same,—may be cleared up by the explanations just 
offered (p. 1032, a. 8). It makes no difference what partioular 
questions the objector asks: one is as easy to solve as another 
a. 10). 

Of on generated, some come by Nature, some by Art, some 
Spontaneously. All generated things are generated out of some- 
thing, by something, and into or according to something (p. 
1032, a.12). The word something applies to each and all the Cate- 
gories. Natural generation belongs to all the things whose gene- 
ration comes from Nature (é ¢vcews); having 76 é€ ob —what we 
call Matter, 76 tf’ of—one of the things existing by nature (rar 
ice tT. Ovrwv—a. 17), and 7o ri, such as a man, a plant, or 
the like, which we call Essences in the fullest sense (pdArora 
ovoias). All things generated either by Nature or Art have Matter: 
it is possible that each of them may be, or may not be; and 
this is what we call Matter in each (a. 20). As an universal 
truth (xa6ddov), Nature includes (1) That out of which, or Matter. 
(2) That according to which (xa6’ c), every thing which is gene- 
rated having a definite nature or Form, such as plant or animal; 
That by which, or nature characterized according to the Form, 
being the same Form as the thing generated but in another indi- 
vidual ; for a man begets a man (a. 24). 

The other generations are called Constructions (zormoes), which 
are either from Art, or from Power, or from Intelligence. It is 
with these as with natural generations: some of them occur both 
by spontaneity and by chance (xai dwé tavropdrov «al dard riyys— 
p- 1032, a. 29; the principle of these last is apparently Svvapts, 
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the second of the three principia announced just before (?) ); both in 
the one and in the other, some products arise without seed as well 
as with seed, which we shall presently advert to. 

The generations from Art are those of which the Form is in the 
mind. By Form I mean the 7.y.e. of each thing and its First 
Essence (rv zpwryy ovciay, p. 1032, b. 1). For, in a certain way, 
the Form even of contraries is the same; since the essence of 
privation is the opposite essence: for example, health is the 
essence of disease; for disease is declared or described as absonce 
of health, and health is the rational notion existing in the 
mind and in science. Now a healthy subject is generated by 
such an antecedent train of thought as follows (yéyverac 59 10 
ites vonoavros ovrws—b. 6) :—Since health is so and so, there is 
necessity, if the subject is to attain health, that such and such 
things should occur, e.g., an even temperature of the body, for 
which latter purpose heat must be produced ; and so on farther, 
until the thought rests upon something which is in the physician’s 
power to construct. The motion proceeding from this last thought 
is called Construction (b. 10), tending as it does towards health. 
So that, in a certain point of view, health may be said to be gene- 
rated out of health, and a house out of a house; for the medical art 
is the form of health and the building art the form of the house: 
I mean the r..c., or the Essence without Matter, thereof (b. 14). 
Of the generations and motions here enumerated, one is called 
Rational Apprehension, viz., that one which takes its departure 
from the Principle and the Form; the other, Construction, viz., 
that which takes its departure from the conclusion of the process 
of rational apprehension (a6 rod reAevraiov THs vonoews—b. 17). 
The like may be said about each of the intermediate steps: J mean, 
if the patient is to be restored to health, he must be brought to an 
even temperature. But the being brought to an even temperature, 
what is it? It is so and so; it will be a consequence of his being 
warmed. And this last again—what is it? So and so; which 
already exists potentially, since it depends upon the physician to 
produce it, the means being at his command (rotro 8 7y ér aire 
—b. 21). 

We a thus that the Constructive Agency (76 qowitv) and the 
point from which the motion towards producing health takes its 
origin, is, when the process is one of Art, the Form present in 
the mind; and, when the prucess is one of Spontaneity, it proceeds 
from that which would be the first proceeding of the artist, 
if Art had been concerned. In the medical art, e.g., the artist 
begins by imparting warmth. He does this by rubbing. But this 
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warmth might perhaps drise in the body without any such rubbing 
or interference by the artist. The warmth is the prime agent, 
in the case of spontaneous production. The warmth is either a 
part of health, or a condition to the existence of health, as bricks 
are to that of a house (p. 1032, b. 30). 

Nothing can be generated, if nothing pre-existed—as has been 
already said before. Some part of what is generated must exist 
before: Matter pre-exists, as in-dwelling and not generated (4 
yap tAn pmépos évumdpxes yap Kai ylyverac airy—p. 1033, a 1. I 
do not understand these last words: it ought surely to be—éwrap- 
Xee yap Kai ov yiyvera: atrn. Bonitz’s explanation suits these last 
words better than it suits the words in the actual text.). 

But something of the Form or rational explanation (raw & te 
Adyw) must aleo pre-exist. In regard to a brazen circle, if we are 
asked, Quid est? we answer in two ways: We say of the Matter— 
It is brass; We say of the Form—lIt is such and such a figure. 
And this is the genus in which it is first placed (p. 1033, a, 4). 

The brazen circle has Matter in its rational explanation. But 
that which is generated, is called not by the name of the Matter out 
of which it is generated, but by a derivative name formed there- 
from; not éxetvo, but éxeivvov. A statue is called not ABos, but 
AGwos. But, when a man is made healthy, he is not said to be the 
Matter out of which the health is generated; because that which 
we call the Matter is generated out of Privation along with the 
subject. Thus, both the man becomes healthy, and the patient . 
becomes healthy ; but the generation is more properly said to come 
out of Privation: we say, Sanus ex egroto generatur, rather than, 
Sanus ex homine generatur (p. 1033, a. 12), In cases where the Pri- 
vation is unmarked and unnamed, as, in the case of brass, privation 
of the spherical, or any other, figure, and, in the case of a house, 
the privation of bricks or woud, the work is said to be generated 
out of them like a healthy man out of a sick man (a. 14). Never- 
theless the work is not called by the same name as the material out 
of which it is made, but by a paronym thereof; not ¢vAov but 
évvov (a. 18). In strict propriety, indeed, we can hardly say that 
the statue is made out of brass, nor the house out of wood; for the 
materia ex qué ought to be something which undergoes change, not 
something which remains unchanged (a. 21). 

It was remarked that in Generation there are three things or 
aspects to be distinguished— 

1, To id’ ob, ev 7 apyy THs yevéceus. 

2. To é€ ob—rather vAy than orépyots. 

3. Té yiyverar 
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Having already touched upon the two first, I now proceed to the 
third. What is it that is generated? Neither the Matter, nor the 
Form, but the embodiment or combination of the two. An artisan 
does not construct either the brass or the sphere, but the brazen 
sphere. If he be said to construct the sphere, it is only by accident 
(xara ovpeBnxds), since the sphere in this particular case happens 
to be of brass. Out of the entire subject-matter, he constructs a 
distinct individual Something (p. 1033, a. 31). To make the brass 
round, is not to make the round, or to make the sphere, but to make 
a something different: that is the Form (of sphericity) embodied 
in another thing (a. 32). For, if the artisan made the round 
or the sphere, he must make them out of something different, pre- 
existing as a subject: e.g., he makes a brazen sphere, and in this 
sense—that he makes out of that Matter, which is brass, this diffe- 
rent something, which is a sphere. If he made the sphere itself— 
the Form of sphere—he must make it out of some pre-existent sub- 
ject; and you would thus carry back ad infinitum the different acts 
of generation and different pre-existent subjects (b. 4). 

It is, therefore, clear that 76 ef5os, or by whatever name the shape 
of the percipiend is to be called, is not generated, nor is generation 
thereof possible; nor is there any r.y.e. thereof; that is, of the 
Form abstractedly: for it is this very r.y.e. which is generated or 
becomes embodied in something else, either by nature, or by art, 
or by spontaneous power (p. 1033, b. 8). The artisan makes a 
brazen sphere to exist, for he makes it out of brass (Matter), and 
the sphere (Form): he makes or embodies the Form into this 
Matter, and that is a brazen sphere (b. 11). If there be any gene- 
ration of the sphere per se (rod odaipa etvar), it must be Something 
out of Something ; for the Generatum must always be resolvable into 
a certain Matter and a certain Form. Let the brazen sphere be a 
fiyure in which all points of the circumference are equidistant from 
the centre; here are three things to be considered: (1) That in 
which what is constructed resides; (2) ‘That which does so reside; 
(3) The entire Something generated or constructed—the brazen 
sphere. We see thus plainly that what is called the Form or 
Essence itself is not generated, but the combination called according 
to the Form is generated ; moreover that in every Generatum there 
is Matter, so that the Generatum is in each case this or that (b. 19). 

Can it be true, then, that there exists any sphere or house beyond 
those which we see or touch (i.e, any Form or Idea of a sphere, 
such as Plato advocates)? If there existed any such, it could 
never have become or been generated into Hoc Aliquid. It 
signifies only tale. It is neither This nor That nor any thing 
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defined: but it (or rather the Constructive Agency) makes or gene- 
rates ex hoc tale; and when this last has been generated, it is 
Tale Hoc (p. 1033, b. 22), and the entire compound is Kallias, or 
Sokrates, or this brazen sphere, while man, animal, &., are analo- 
gous to brazen sphere generally. Even if there exist Platonic 
Forms by themselves, they could be of no use towards generation 
or the production of Essences. Frequently it is obvious that the 
Generans is like the Generatum, only a different individual. There 
is no occasion to assume the Platonic Form as an Exemplar; for 
the generating individual is quite sufficient of itself to be the cause 
of the Form in a new mass of Matter. The entire result is the 
given Form in these particular bones and flesh—called Kallias or 
Sokrates: euch is different so far as Matter, but the same in the 
Form; for the Form is indivisible (p. 1034, a. 7). 

But bow does it happen that there are some things which are 
generated sometimes by art, sometimes spontaneously (e. g., health), 
while in other things (e.g., a house) spontaneous production never 
takes place? ‘The reason is, that, in the first class of cases, the 
Matter which governs the work of generation by the artist, and in 
which itself a part of the finished product resides, is of a nature 
to be moved or modified by itself, while, in the second, this is 
not the fact; and to be moved, besides, in a certain manner and 
direction ; for there are many things which are movable by 
themselves, but not in such manner and direction as the case which 
we are supposing requires. For example, stones are incapable of 
being moved in certain directions except by some other furce, but 
they are capable of being moved by themselves in another direc 
tion; the like with fire. It is upon this that the distinction turns 
between some results which cannot be realized without an artist, 
and others which may perhaps be so realized (a. 17). 

It is plain from what has been said that, in a certain sense, every 
thing is generated from something of the sime name, as natural 
objects are (e.g.,a man); or from something in part bearing the 
same name (as a house out of the ideal form of a house), or from 
something which possesses that which im part bears the same name; 
fur the first cause of the generation is itself part of the thing gene- 
rated. The heat in the motion generates heat in the body; and 
this is either health, or a part of health, or the antecedent of one 
or other of these; hence it is said to produce or generate health, 
because it produces that of which health is concomitant and conse- 
quent (p. 1034, a. 40; see Bonitz’s correction in his Note), Essence 
is in these cases the beginning or principle of al] generations, just 
as in Demonstration it is the beginning or principle of all sy logisms 
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(a. 33). In the combinations and growths of Nature, the case 
is similar. The seed constructs, as Art constructs its products; 
for the seed has in it potentially the Form, and that from which 
comes the seed is, in a certain manner, of the same name with 
the product (b. 1). For we must not expect to find all gene- 
rations analogous to that of man from man—woman also is 
generated from man, moreover, mule is not generated from mule— 
though this is the usual case, when there is no natural bodily 
defect (b. 3). Spontaneous generation occurs in the department of 
Nature, as in that of Art, wherever the Matter can be moved by 
itself in the same manner as the seed moves it: wherever the 
Matter cannot be so moved by itself, there can be no generation 
except the natural, from similar predecessors (b. 7, é airav— 
compare Bonitz’s note: “non ex ipsis, sed é abréy trav mowvw- 
Twv). : 

This doctrine—That the Form is not generated, does not belong 
to Essence alone, but also to all the other Categories alike— 
Quality, Quantity, and the rest (p. 1034, b. 9). It is not the 
Form Quality per se which is generated, but tale lignum, talis homo: 
nor the Form Quantity per se, but tantum lignum or animal (b. 15). 
But, in regard to Essence, there is thus much peculiar and distinc- 
tive as compared with the other Categories: in the generation of - 
Essence, there must pre-exist as generator another actual and com- 
plete Essence; in the generation of Quality or Quantity, you need 
nothing pre-existing beyond a potential Quality or a potential Quan- 
tity (b. 16). 

A difficult question arises in this way: Every definition is a 
rational explanation consisting of parts; and, as theeparts of the 
explanation are to the whole explanation, so are the parts of the thing 
explained to the whole thing explained. Now is it necessary, or 
not, that the rational explanation of the parts shall be embodied in 
the rational explanation of the whole (p. 1034, b. 22)? In some 
cases it appears to be so; in others, not. The rational explanation 
of a circle does not include that of its segments; but the rational 
explanation of a syllable does include that of its component 
letters. Moreover, if the parts are prior to the whole, and if the 
acute angle be a part of the right angle, and the finger a part of the 
man, the acute angle must be prior to the right angle, and the finger 
to the man. Yet the contrary seems to be the truth: the right angle 
seems prior, also the man; for the rational explanation of acute 
angle is given from right angle, that of finger from man: in respect 
to existing without the other, right angle and man seem priora. 
In fact the word part is equivocal, and it is only one of its meanings 
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to call it—that which quantitatively measures another (b. 33). 
But let us dismiss this consideration, and let us enquire of what 
it is that Essence consists, as parts (b. 34). If these are (1) Matter, 
(2) Form, (3) The Compound of the two, and if each of these 
three be Essence, Matter must be considered, in a certain way, as a 
part of something, yet in a certain way as not so; in this latter point 
of view, nothing being a part except those elements out of which the 
rational explanation of the Form is framed (p. 1035, a. 2). Thus, 
flesh is not a part of flatness, being the matter upon which flatness 
is generated or superinduced, but flesh is a part of flat-nosed- 
ness; the brass is a part of the entire statue, but not a part of the 
statue when enunciated as Form, or of the ideal statue. You may 
discriminate and reason separately upon the statue considered as 
Form (apart from the complete statue); but you cannot so discri- 
minate the material part per se, or the statue considered as Matter 
only (a. 7). Hence the rational explanation of the circle does 
not contain that of the segments of the circle; but the rational 
explanation of the syllable does contain that of the component 
letters. The letters are parts of the Form, and not simply the 
Matter upon which the Form is superinduced; but the segments 
are parts in the sense of being the Matter upon which the Form of 
the circle is superinduced (a. 12): they are, however, nearer to the 
Form than the brass, when the Form of a circle or roundness is 
generated in brass (a. 13). In a certain way, indeed, it cannot be 
said that all the letters are contained in the rational explanation of 
the syllables; e.g., the letters inscribed in wax are not so contained, 
nor the sounds of those letters vibrating in the air; both these are 
a part of thé syllable, in the sense of being the perceivable matter 
thereof (a. 17: ws vAy aicbyrj). Ifa man be destroyed by being 
reduced to bones, ligaments, and flesh, you cannot for that reason 
say, that the man is composed of these as of parts of his Essence, 
but as parts of his Matter: they are parts of the entire man, but 
not of the Form, nor of what is contained in the rational explans- 
tion; accordingly they do not figure in the discussions which tum 
upon rational explanation, but only when the discussions turn upon 
the entire or concrete subject (a. 23). Hence, in some cases, things 
are destroyed into the same principia out of which they are formed; 
in other cases, not. To the first class, belong all things which are 
taken in conjunction with Matter, such as the flat-nesed or the 
brazen circle; to the second class, those which are taken disjoined 
from Matter, with Form only. Objects of the first class, (f.e., the 
concretes) have thus both principia and parts subordinate; but 
neither the one nor the other belong to the Form alone (a. 3)). 
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The plaster-statue passes when destroyed into plaster, the brazen 
circle into brass, Kallias into flesh and bones; and even the circle, 
when understood in a certain sense, into its segments, for the term 
circle is used equivocally, sometimes to designate the Form of a 
circle, sometimes to designate this or that particular circle—parti- 
cular circles having no name peculiar to themselves (b. 3). 

That which has been already said is the truth; yet let us try to 
recapitulate it in a still clearer manner (p. 1035, b. 4). The parts 
of the rational explanation or notion, into which that notion is 
divided, are prior to the notion, at least in some instances. But 
the notion of a right angle is prior to that of an acute angle or 
is one of the elements into which the notion of an acute angle is 
divided ; for you cannot define an acute angle without introducing 
the right angle into your definition, nor can you define the semi- 
circle without introducing the circle, nor the finger without intro- 
ducing the man—the finger being such and such a part of the 
man. The parts into which man is divided as Matter, are pos- 
terior to man; those into which man is divided as parts of his 
Form or Formal Essence, are prior to man—at least some of 
them are so (b. 14). Now, since the soul of animals (which is the 
Essence of the animated being—b. 15) is the Essence and the Form 
and the +. 7. ¢. of a suitably arranged body; and, since no good defi- 
nition of any one part can be given, which does not include the 
function of that part, and this cannot be given without the mecha- 
nism of sense (b. 18), it follows that the parts of this soul, or some 
of them at least, are prior to the entire animal, alike in the general 
and in each particular case. But the body and its parts are pos- 
terior to the soul or Form, and into these, as parts, the entire man 
(not the Essence or Form) is divided. These parts are, in a certain 
sense, prior to the entire man, and, in a certain sense, not; for they 
cannot even exist at all separately (b. 23): the finger is not a finger 
unless it can perform fits functions, f.e., unless it be animated by a 
central soul; it is not a finger in every possible state of the body 
to which it belongs; after death, it is merely a finger by equivo- 
cation of language. There are, however, some parts, such as the 
brain or heart, to which the Form or Essence is specially attached 
which are neither prior nor posterior but simul to the entire ani- 
mal (b. 25). 

Man, horse, and such like, which are predicated universally 
of particular things, are not Essentia; they are compounds of a 
given Forin and a given Matter (but of that first Matter) which 
goes to compose Universals. It is out of the last. Matter, 
which comes lowest in the series, and is already partially invested 
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with Form, that Sukrates and other particular beings are consti- 
tuted (p. 1035, b. 30). 

Thus, there are parts of the Form or r.7.¢., parts of the Matter, 
and parts of the Compound including both. But it is only the 
parts of the Form that are included as parts in the rational ex- 
planation or notion; and this notion belongs to the Universal; 
for circle and the being a circle, soul and the being a soul—are 
one and the same (p. 1036, a. 2). Of the total compound (this par- 
ticular circle), no notion, no definition, can be given: whether it be 
a particular circle perceivable by sense, in wood or brass, or merely 
conceivable, such as the mathematical figures. Such particular 
circles are known only along with actual perception or conception 
(a. 6. Noeity here means the equivalent of adapety = ywpiler ry 
Swavoia— die Thatigkeit des Abstrahirens, durch welche das Mathe- 
matische gewonnen wird ”—Schwegler ad loc. Comm., p. 101, Pt. II.): 
when we dismiss them as actualities from our view or imagination, 
we cannot say clearly whether they continue to exist or not; but we 
always talk of them and know them by the rational explanation 
or definition of the universal circle (a. 7: dwe\Oovras S é& ris 
évreXexeias ov SyAov morepdv Troré elow 7 ovK ciciv, aA’ ae A€yovrat wai 
yruopifovras to KabdArov Adyw. I apprehend that Aristotle is here 
speaking of the xixAos voyrés only, not of the xicdos aioOyres or 
xaAxods xuxAos. He had before told us that, when the yaAxods xviaAos 
passes out of évreA€xera Or POeiperar, it passes into yaAxds. He can 
hardly therefore mean to say that, when the yxaAxots xixAos passes 
out of évreAdxera, we do not clearly know whether it exists or not. 
But respecting the x’xAos voyrds or mathematical circle, he might 
well say that we did not clearly know whether it existed at all 
under the circumstances supposed: if it cease to exist, we cannot 
say cis 3 pOeiperac), Matter is unknowable per se (xaf atryv—a. 9, 
f.e., if altogether without Form). Ono variety of Matter is per- 
ceivable by sense, as brass, wood, and all moveable matter; another 
variety is conceivable, viz., that which exists in the perceiv- 
able variety, but not qud perceivable—the mathematical figures 
(voyrn S& 9 & Tots alcOyrois trapxovoa pn 7 aicOyrad, otov ra pabr- 
parud—a. 12; t.e., making abstraction of the acts of sense, or of 
what is seen and felt by sense, viz., colour by the eye, resistance 
by the touch; and leaving behind simply the extension or possi- 
bility of motion, which is a geometrical line). 

We have now laid down the true doctrine respecting W hole and 
Part, Prius and Posterius. And, if any one asks whethér the right 
angle, the circle, the animal, is prior or not to the parts into which 
it is divided and out of which it 1s formed, we cannot answer abeo- 
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lutely either Yes or No. We must add some distinguishing words, 
specifying what we assert to be prior, and to what it is prior 
(p. 1036, a. 19). If by the soul you mean the Form or Essence 
of the living animal, by the circle, the Form of the circle, by the 
right angle, the Form or Essence thereof,—then this Form is 
posterior in regard to the notional parts of which it is constituted, 
but prior in regard to the particular circle or right angle. But, if 
by soul you meant the entire concrete animal, by right angle or 
circle, these two figures realized in brass or wood, then we must 
reply that any one of these is prior as regards the material parts 
of which it is constituted (a. 25). 

Another reasonable doubt arises here (azopetras § elxérws— 
p. 1036, a. 26) as to which parts belong to the Form alone, which 
to the entire Concrete. Unless this be made clear, we can define 
nothing; for that which we define is the Universal and the Form, 
and, unless we know what parts belong to the Matter and what do 
not, the dofinition of the thing can never be made plain (a. 30). 
Now, wherever the Form is seen to be superinduced upon matters 
diverse in their own Form, the case presents no difficulty: every 
one sees circles in brass, stone, wood, &c., and is well aware that 
neither the brass, nor the stone, belongs to the Form or Essence of 
the circle, since he easily conceives a circle without either. But, 
if a man had never seen any circles except brazen circles, he would 
have more difficulty in detaching mentally the circle from the brass, 
and would be more likely to look upon brass as belonging to the 
Form of circle; although, in point of fact, he would have no more 
logical ground for supposing so than in the case just before sup- 
posed ; for the brass might still belong only to the Matter of circle 
(b. 2). ‘This is the case with the Form of man. - It is always seen 
implicated with flesh, bones, and such like parts. Are these parts 
of the Form of man? Or are they not rather parts of the Matter, 
though we are unable to conceive the Form apart from them, be- 
cause we never see it in conjunction with any other Matter? This 
is at least a possibility, and we cannot see clearly in what cases it 
must be admitted. Some theorists are so impressed by it as to push 
the case farther, and apply the same reasoning to the circle and 
triangle. These theorists contend that it is improper to define a 
circle and a triangle by figure, lines, continuity, &c., which (they 
affirm) are only parts of the Matter of circle and triangle; as flesh 
and bones are parts of the Matter of man. They refer all of them 
to numbers as the Form, and they affirm that the definition of the 
dyad is also the definition of a line (b. 12). Among the partisans 
of Ideas, some call the dyad atroypaypy; others call it the Form of 
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a line; saying that in some cases the Form and that of which it 
is the Form are the same, as the dyad and the Form of the dyad, 
but that this is not true about line. (These two opinions seem to 
be substantially the same, and only to differ in the phrase. Avre- 
yecpyy means the same as 10 ldos ris ypoppys: it seems to have 
been a peculiar phrase adopted by some Platonists, but not by all. 

Others preferred to say ro eldos THs ypaypys.) These reasonings 
have already misled the Pythagoreans, and are likely to mislead 
others also: they would conduct us to the recognition of one and 
the same Form in many cases where the Form is manifestly diffe- 
rent: they lead us even to assume one single Form universally, 
reducing every thing besides to be no Form, but merely Matter to 
that one single real Form. By such reasoning, we should be forced 
to consider all things as One (b. 20), which would be obviously 
absurd. 

_ We see from hence that there are real difficulties respecting the 
theory of Definition, and how such difficulties arise. It is because 
some persons are forward overmuch in trying to analyse every thing 
and in abstracting altogether from Matter; for some things include 
Matter along with the Form, or determined in a certain way, é.¢., 
this along with that, or these things in this condition (p. 1036, 
b. 22), The comparison which the younger Sokrates was accus- 
tomed to make about the animal is a mistaken one (b. 24): it 
implies that man may be without his material parts, as the circle 
may exist without brass. But this analogy will not hold; animal 
is something perceivable by sense and cannot be defined without 
motion ; of course, therefore, not without bodily members organized 
in a certain way (b. 30). The hand is not a part of man, when it 
is in any supposable condition, but only when it can perform its 
‘functions, that is, when it is animated; when not animated, it is 
not a part (b. 82). Clearly the soul is the first Essence or Form, 
the body is Matter, and man or animal is the compound of both as 
an Universal; while Sokrates, Koriskus &c., are as particulars to 
this Universal, whether you choose to take Sokrates as soul with- 
out body, or as soul with body (p. 1037, a. 5-10: these words are 
very obscure). 

Respecting Mathematical Entia, why are not the notions of the 
parts parts of the notion of the whole? e.g., why is not the notion 
of a semi-circle part of the notion of a circle? Perhaps it will be 
replied that this circle and semi-circle are not perceivable by 
sense: but this after all makes no difference ; for some things even 
not perceivable by sense involve Matter along with them, and 
indeed Matter is involved in every thing which is not r.y¢ 
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and Form airé xaf atrdo. The semi-circles are not included as 
parts of the notion of the universal circle; but they are parts of 
each particular circle: for there is one Matter perceivable and 
another cogitable (p. 1036, a. 34.—Bonitz remarks that these words 
from p. 1036, a. 22 to p. 1037, a. 5, are out of their proper place). 
Whether there be any other Matter, besides the Matter of these 
Mathematical Entia, and whether we are to seek a distinct Form 
and Essence for them—such as numbers, must be reserved for 
future enquiry. This has been,one of our reasons for the preceding 
chapters about perceivable. Essences ; for these last properly belong 
to the province of Second Philosophy—of the physical theorist (ris 
vous xai Sevrépas provodgias éoyov—p. 1037, a. 15). The physical 
philosopher studies not merely the Matter, but the Form or notional 
Essence even more (a. 17). wv 
We are now in a position to clear up what was touched upon in 
the Analytica (Anal, Poster. 11. p. 92, a. 27; also, De Interp.v. 
p- 17, a. 13), but not completed, respecting Definition. How is it 
that the definition is One? We define man animal bipes: How is 
it that this is One and not Many? Man and white are two, when 
the latter does not belong to the former: when it does so belong to 
and affects the former, the two are One—white man (p. 1037, b. 16): 
that is, they are One xara xa6os. But the parts included in the defi- 
nition are not One xara maos, nor are they one xara pébeéw ; for the 
Genus cannot be said to partake of the Differentiw. If it did, it Poe 
would at one and the same time partake of Opposita, for the Diffe- 
rentis are Opposita to each other. And, even if we say that the 
Genus does partake of the Differentis, the same difficulty recurs, 
when the Differentis are numerous. The Genus must partake 
alike and equally of all of them; but how is it that all of them are 
One, and not Many? It cannot be meant that all of them belong 
essentially to the thing; for, if that were so, all would be included 
in the definition, which they are not. We want to know why or 
how those Differentiss which are included in the definition coalesce 
into One, without the rest: for we call the defintend & ri nai rode re 
(b. 27). 
In answering this question, we take, as a specimen, a definition 
which arises out of the logical subdivision of a Genus (p. 1037, b. 28). 
Definition is given by assigning the Genus_and Dj 







coalesce into one a8 Form and Matter. In the definition 
animal bipes—animal is the Matter and bipes the Form; so that the 
two coalescing form an essential One. It does not signify through 
how many stages the logical subdivision is carried, provided-it be 
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well done ; that is, provided each stage be a special and appropriate 
division of all that has preceded. If this condition be complied 
with, the last differentia will include all the preceding, and will 
itself be the Form of which the genus serves as Matter. You 
divide the genus animal first into {Gov ixérovw—{e@ov drow; you 
next divide {gov irémow into (eov tromow Sirow—{cov trdrow 
moAvrow ; or perhaps into fwov iérow oxorow—tgov tiroxow 
doxiorov. It is essential that the next subdivision applied to {cor 
trdrow should be founded upon some subordinate differentia spe- 
cially applying to the feet (p. 1038, a. 14: atbra: yap Suadopat odds’ 
7 yep oxlorodia rodorys tis). If it does not specially apply to the 
feet, but takes in some new attribute (e.9., rrepwrov, axrepov), the 
division will be unphilosophical. The last differentia {Gov dérow 
includes the preceding differentia ‘rérow: to say (eGov trorow 
dérovy would be tautology. Where each differentia is a differentia 
of the preceding differenti, the last differentia includes them all 
and is itself the Form and Essence, along with the genus as Matter 
(a. 25). The definition is the rational explanation arising out of these 
differences, and by specify ing the last it virtually includes all the 
preceding (a. 29: 6 opus pos Adyos éotiv 6 éx Tay Siadopay, Kai Tovrea 
THs TeAevtaias Kara. ye TO 6pOdv). 

In the constituents of the Essence, there is no distinctive order 
of parts; no subordination of prs and posterius; all are equally 
essential and coordinate (rafis 8 ovx éorw év 7p ovcia—p. 1038, a. 33). 

As we are treating now about _ Essence, it will be convenient 













r varieties recogn p 
se were (1) The Subject—Substratum—Moatter, 
subject of predicates im different ways: either as already an 
Hoc Aliquid and affected by various accidents, or as pot_yet an Hoo 
Aliquid, but simply Matter implicated with Entelechy (p. 1038, 
b. 6); (2) Form—Essence—the +r. y. ¢.; (3) The Compound or |. 
Product of the preceding two; (4) The Universal (ro xafdpovy: 
these four, we have already examined thé first three 
proceed to the fourth. 
Some philosophers consider the Universal to be primarily and 
eminently Cause and Principle (p. 1038, b. 7). But it seems 
impossible that any thing which is affirmed universally can be 
Essence. For that is tho First Essence of each thing which 
belongs to nothing but itself; but the Universal is by its nature 
common to many things. Of which among these things is it the 
Essence? Either of all or of no one. Not of all certainly; and, if 
it be the Essence of any one, the rest of them will be identical 
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with that one; for, where the Essence is one, the things themselves 
are one (b. 15). Besides, the Essence is that which is not pre- 
dicated of any subject: but the Universal is always predicated of a 
subject. 

Perhaps, however, we shall be told, that the Universal is not iden- 
tical with r.7.<., but is Essence which is immanent in or belongs to 
T-7.€, a8 animal in man and horse. But this cannot be admitted. 
For, whether we suppose animal to be definable or not, if it be 
essence of any thing, it must be the essence of something to which 
it belongs peculiarly, as homo is the essence of man peculiarly ; but, 
if animal is to be reckoned as the essence of man, it will be the 
essence of something to which it does not peculiarly belong; and 
this contradicts the definition of Essence (p. 1038, b. 15-23. This 
passage is very obscure, even after Bonitz and Schwegler’s explanatory 
notes. I incline to Schwegler, and to his remark, Comm. II. p. 115, 
that the text of b. 23 ought to be written & @ 7 as Wiov imdpye.). 

Again, it is impossible that Essence, if composed of any elements, 
can be composed of what is not Essence, as of Quality; for this 
would make Quality prius as regards Essence; which it cannot be, 
either in reason (Acyw), or in time, or in generation. If this were 
so, the affections would be separable from Essences (p. 1038, b. 28). 
Essence, if composed of any thing, must be composed of Essence. 

Once more, if the individual man or horse are Essences, nothing 
which is in the definition of these can be Essence ; nor apart from 
that of which it is Essence; nor in any thing else. There cannot be 
any man, apart from individual men (p. 1038, b. 34). 

Hence we see clearly that none of the universal predicates are 
Essence: none of them signify Hoc Aliquid, but Tale. To suppose 
otherwise, would open the door.to many inadmissible consequences, 
especially to the argument of the ‘Third Man’ (p. 1039, a. 2). 

Another argument to the same purpose :—It is impossible that 
Essence can be composed of different Essences immanent in one 
Entelechy. Two in the same Entelechy can never be One in 
Entelechy. If indeed they be two in potentid, they may coalesce 
into one Entelechy, like one double out of two potential halves. 
But Entelechy establishes a separate and complete existence 
(p. 1039, a. 7); so that, if Essence is One, it cannot be made up of 
distinct Essences immanent or inherent. Demokritus, who recog- 
nized only the atoms as Essences, was right in saying, that two of 
them could not be One, nor one of them Two. The like is true 
about number, if number be, as some contend, a synthesis of 
monads. For either the dyad is not One; or else the monads 
included therein are not monads évredexeig (a. 14). 


o 
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Here however we stumble upon a difficulty. For, if no Essence 
can be put together out of Universals, nor any compound Essence 
out of other Essences existing as Entelechies, all Easence must 
necessarily be simple and uncompounded, so that no definition can 
be given of it. But this is opposed to every one’s opinion, and to 
what has been said long ago, that Essence alone could be defined ; 
or at least Essence most of all. It now appears that there can be 
no definition of Essence, nor by consequence of any thing else. 
. Perhaps, however this may be only true in a certain sense: in one 
way, definition is possible ; in another way, not. We shall endea- 
vour to clear up the point presently (p. 1039, a. 22.—Schwegler 
says in his note upon this passage: “Die von Aristoteles haufig 
beriihrte, doch nie zur abschliessenden Liésung gebrachte, @ranéd- 
aporie des aristotelischen Systems ”—Comm. IT. p. 117). 

Those who maintain that Ideas are self-existent are involved in 
farther contradictions by admitting at the same time that the 
Species is composed out of Genus and Differentia. For, suppose 
that these Ideas are self-existent and that atro{gov exists both in 
man and horse: airofgov is, in these two, either the same or dif- 
ferent numerically. It is, of course, the same in definition or 
notion (Adyp); of that there can be no doubt. If it be numerically 
same (wo7ep ov cavr@) in man and in horse, how can this same 
exist at once in separate beings, unless we suppose the absurdity that 
it exists apart from itself (p. 1039, b. 1)? Again, are we to imagine 
that this generic Ens, avrof{wov, partakes at the same time of coa- 
trary differentis—the dipod, polypod, apod? If it does not, how 
can dipodic or polypodic animals really exist? Nor is the difficulty 
at all lessened, if, instead of saying that the generic Ens partakes 
of differentis, you say that it 1s mized with them, or compounded of 
them, or tn contact with them, There is nothing bnt a tissue of 
absurdities (zayra droma—b. 6). 

But take the contrary supposition and suppose that the atro{gov is 
numerically different in man, horse, &c. On this admission, there 
will be an infinite number of distinct beings of whom the avro{¢gov is 
the Essence; man, for example, since animal is not accidental, but 
essential, as a constituent of man (p. 1039, b.8). Adrofpov will thus 
be Many (“ein Vielerlei”—Schwegler); for it will be the Essence 
of each particular animal, of whom it will be predicated essentially 
and not accidentally (ot yap xar’ dAXo A€yerar—. ¢., this is not a case 
where the predicate is something distinct from the subject). More- 
over all the constituents of man will be alike Ideas (¢.g., not 
nierely (gov, but drovv): now the same cannot be Idea of one 
thing and Essence of another; accordingly, avro{gov will be each 
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one of the essential constituents of particular animals (8érow, 
sroAvarovy, b. 14). 

Again, whence comes a’rofgov itself, and how do the particular 
animals arise out of it? How can the Zéov which is Essence, exist 
apart from and alongside of atro ro {gov? (p. 1039, b. 15.) 

These arguments show how impossible it is that there can exist 
any such Ideas as some philosophers affirm (p. 1039, b. 18). 

We have already said that there are two varieties of Essence: 
(1) The Form alone, (2) The Form embodied in—Matter. The 

orm or Essence in the first meaning, is neither generable nor 
destructible; in the second meaning it is both. To olxiqg clva 
is neither generable nor destructible ; rd rpde 7 olxia. eva: is both 
the one and the other (p. 1039, b. 25). Of these last, therefore, 
the perceivable or concrete Essences, there can be no definition nor 
demonstration, because they are implicated with Matter, which is 
moway necessary, or unchangeable, but may exist or not exist, 
change or not change. Demonstration belongs only to what is 
necessary; Definition only to Science, which cannot be to-day 
Science and to-morrow Ignorance. Neither Science, nor Demon- 
stration, nor Definition, apphes to such things as may be otherwise : 
these latter belong to Opinion ( rov évdexopévov dAAws Exev—p. 1040, 
a. 1). You cannot have Science or Demonstration or Definition 
about particular or perceivable things, because they are destroyed 
and pass out of perception, so that you do not know what continues 
to be true about them; even though you preserve the definition in 
your memory, you cannot tell how far it continues applicable to 
them (a. 7). Any definition given is liable to be overthrown. 

Upon the same principle, there cannot be any definition of the 
Platonic Ideas ; each of which is announced as a particular, distinct, 
separable, Ens (p. 1040, a. 8). The definition must be composed 
of words—of the words of a language generally understood—and 
of words which, being used by many persons, are applicable to other 
particulars besides the definiend (you define Alexander as white, 
thin, a philosopher, a native of Aphrodisias &c., all of which are 
characteristics applicable to many other persons besides). The de- 
finer may say that each characteristic taken separately will apply 
to many things, but that the aggregate of all together will apply 
to none except the definiend. We reply however, that {gov dérovy 
must have at least two subjects to which it applies—ro {gov and 
To dirovv. Of course this is all the more evident about eternhl Entia 
like the Platonic Ideas, which are prior to the compound and parts 
thereof ({Gov and dérovy are each prior and both of them parts of 
avrodvOpurros), and separable, just as avrodvOpurros is separable (a, 14— 
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20); for either neither of them is separable, or both are so. If 
neither of them is separable, then the Genus is nothing apart from 
the Species, and the Platonic assumption of self-existent Ideas falls 
to the ground; if both are separable, then the Differentia is self- 
existent as well as the Genus (a. 21): there exist some Ideas prior 
to other Ideas. Moreover, the Genus and Differentia, the component 
elements of the Species, are logically prior to the Species: suppress 
the Species, and you do not suppress its component elements; 
suppress these, and you do suppress the Species (a. 21). We reply 
farther that, if the more compound Ideas arise out of the less 
compound, the component elements (like faov Sérovy) must needs 
be predicable of many distinct subjects. If this be not 80. 
always, how are we to distinguish the cases in which it is true 
from those in which it is not? ‘You must assume the existence 
of some Idea which can only be predicated of some one subject, and 
no others, But this seems impossible. Every Idea is participable 
(a. 27). 

Theso philosophers do not reflect that definition is impossible of 
eternal Essences (which the Platonic Ideas are), especially in cases 
where the objects are essentially unique, as Sun, or Moon, or Earth 
(p. 1040, a. 29). When they try to define Sun, they are forced to 
use phrases which are applicable to many in common; but Sun, 
(and each Idea) is particular and individual, like Kleon or Sokrates. 
Why does none of them produce a definition of an Idea? If any 
one tried, he would soon see the pertinence of the above remarks 
(b. 3). (Alexander, Bonitz, and Schwegler, all observe incidentally 
that the reasoning of what immediately precedes is weak and sophis- 
tical. Bonitz, p. 352, gives a good summary of the chapter, con- 
cluding: ‘* Hoc capite non id ipsum demonstrat, res singulas non 
esse substantias, sed rerum singularum non esse definitionem neque 
scientiam; nimirum quum substantiae vel unico vel potissimum 
esse definitionem demonstratum sit, c. 4, hoc si comprobat, illud 
simul est comprobatum.”) 

It is farther evident that many apparent Essences are not strictly 
and truly Essences ; for example, the parts of animals ; since not one 
of them is separated from the whole (oifé yap xexwpiopevov airay 
éoriv—p. 1040, b. 6; Alexander says ad loc.: oicias éxetva dapey ooa 
kal’ atta Gvra Sivarar TO oixelov épyov droreAciv* otcia yap ovdey dAdo 
dorivy 7 TO ad ob 16 Exdotov épyov éxmrAnpovrar* ovgia yap Kal eldos 
Swxparovs 7 Tov Zwxparous Wrxy, dd’ 7s alt@ 7d Tov avOpwrov 7 dvOpasxros 
épyov éxrAnpovy). When any one of them is separated, it exists only in 
the character of Matter—earth, fire, air; none of them, in this sepa- 
rate condition, being an unity, but only like a heap of grains of gold 
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or tin before they are melted and combined into one. We might 
suppose, indeed, that the parts. of the body, and the parts of the 
soul, of animated beings, come near to Essence, both one and the 
other, alike potentially and actually (b. 12), because they have 
principles of motion in their turnings (xapzrais), so that in some 
cases they continue separately alive after division. Still the 
functions of the part alone must be really regarded as nothing 
more than potential, wherever the oneness and continuity of the 
whole is the work of Nature (b. 15), and not a mere case of contact 
or forcible conjunction. 

_ Nevertheless the being One, or Unity (p. 1040, b. 16), is not 
itself the Essence of things. Unum is predicated in the same 
manner as Ens; the two may always be predicated together: the 
Essence of Unum is One; and things of which the Essence is 
Unum Numero, are themselves numerically one. Neither Unum nor 
Ens is the Essence of things any more than the being an Element, 
or the being a Principle, can be the Essence thereof: we have 
farther to enquire what the Principle is, in order to bring the 
problem into a more cognizable shape (b. 20). Unum and Ens 
are more near to Essence than either Element, Principle, or Cause; 
nevertheless neither Unum nor Ens is Essence; for nothing which 
is common to many things is Essence. Essence belongs only to 
itself and to that which has itself. Farther, Unum cannot be in 
many places at once; but that which is common is in many places 
at once. It is thus plain that nothing Universal exists apart or 
separate from particulars (b. 27). 

The advocates of the (Platonic) Ideas are right in affirming them 
to bo separate, if they be Essences; but they are wrong in calling 
that which is predicable of many things (the Universal) an 
Idea (p. 1040, b. 29). When asked, What are these indestructible 
Essences of which you speak, as apart from the visible individual 
ubjects ?—they had no intelligible answer to give. Accordingly 
they were forced to make these Essences the same specifically with 
the destructible (individual) objects; for these we do know (b. 33). 
They simply prefixed the word avrd to the names of sensible objects 
—uvrodvOpwros, avrotrros. But these Ideas might still exist, even 
though we knew not what they were; just as eternal Essences like 
the stars would still exist, even though we had never seen them 
(p. 1041, a. 2). 

Let us again examine what we call Essence, and what sort of 
thing it is; and let us take another point of departure, which may 
perhaps help us to understand what that Essence is which is apart 
and separate from perceivable Essences (p. 1041, a. 9). We know 
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that Essence is a certain variety of Principle or Cause; and from 
this premiss we will reason (a. 10). Now the enquiry into Caum, 
or the Why, always comes in this shape: Why does one thing 
belong to another? The enquiry, Why a thing is itself? is idle. 
The fact—the or.—must be assumed to be clear and kaown im the 
first instance. You know that the moon is eclipsed, as matter of 
fact; you proceed to enquire into the cause thereof (as. 11-24). 
Why does it thunder? or, to enunciate the same question more 
fully, Why is there noise in the clouds? The quesitum is always 
one thing predicated of another (a. 26). Why are these materials, 
bricks and stones, a house? Here the answer sought is, the Cause; 
and that is the r.7.¢.. speaking in logical or analytical phraseology 
(Aoytxds—t.e, that which belongs to the Adyos ris ovsias 
In some cases, this quesitum is a Final Cause, as in the case of s 
bed or a house; in others, an Efficient or Movent Cause ; for that 
also is a variety of Cause, generally sought for in regard to things 
generated or destroyed; but the other (viz., ré +r..c, “ipsa rei 
forma ac notio, aut concepta in animo artificis, aut incluga Suwdpes 
in ipeé naturé ac semine rei ”—Bonitz, Comm. p. 359) is sought for 
in regard to elva:. : 

The true nature of the quesitum is often unperceived, when the 
problem is announced without stating distinctly the subject and 
predicate in their mutual relations (é rots 7 xaradAyAws Acyosévoes, 
p. 1041, a. 33). For example, dvOpwios 5a ri éorw; is ambiguous 
by imperfect enunciation. As it stands, it might be supposed to be 
intended as dvOpwmros da ri éorw avOpwiros; which would be a ques- 
tion idle or null. To make it clear, you ought to distinguish the 
two members to which the real questtum refers (b. 2), and say 
dua ri rade 7 05 éxriv dvOpwros; your real enquiry is about the dry 
or Matter, why it exists in this or that manner. Why are these 
materials a house? Because the Essence of a house belongs to them 
(b. 6). Some 1.7-c., some sort of efva:, must belong to the Matter 
(b. 4). Why is this Matter a man? or why is the body disposed in 
this particular way a man? Here we enquire as to the Cause which 
acts upon a certain Matter; and that is the Form whereby the 
thing is; which again is the Essence (b. 8). 

Hence it is plain that a distinction must be taken between the 
Simple and the Compound, The enquiry above described, and the 
teaching above described, cannot apply to the Simple, which must 
be investigated in another way (p. 1041, b. 9). Compounds are of 
two sorts—aggregates like a heap (mechanical), and aggregates like 
a syllable (organic or formal). In these last there are not merely 
the constituent elements, but something else besides (b. 16). The 
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syllable ba is something more than the letters } and a; flesh is 
something more than fire and earth, its constituent elements. Now 
this something more cannot be itself a constituent element; for, 
if that were so, flesh would be composed of three constituent 
elements instead of two, and we should still have to search for 
the something beyond, and this ulterior process might be repeated ad 
infinitum (b. 22). Nor can the something beyond be itself a com- 
pound of several elements, for we should still have to find the 
independent something which binds these into a compound. It is 
plain that this something beyond must be in its nature quite distinct | 
from an element, and must be the cause why one compound is flesh, 
another compound a syllable, and so about all the remaining com- 
pounds. Now this is the Essence of each compound—the First 
Cause of existence to each (b. 25). The Element (crotyeiov) is that 
into which the compound is separated, as included Matter (&- 
vrdpxov as tAyv): 6b and a, in the syllable ba (b. 32). There are 
some things which are not the Essences of objects (white, for 
example, is not of the Eesence of man, but an attribute); but, in 
all cases where compounds have come together according to Nature 
and by natural process, that Nature also which is not Element but 
Principle is the Essence (b. 28: éret 3 dna ovx ovoia roy mpayparo, 
GAN’ Sorat ovoias Kara piow Kal dioe cwverryxact, payein bv xai atryn 7 
vows ovcia, 7 tori ov crorxetov GAN’ dpxn. Schwegler in his note, 
p- 135, proposes to correct this passage by striking out xai before 
the words airy 7 vos ovcia. But, if this were done, it would 
make the passage mean that vA7 or crotyeiov is not ovoia, and that 
the other dvors which is not crocxeiov, is to be regarded exclusively 
as ovoia. Now this is certainly not the doctrine of Aristotle, 
who expressly declares vAy to be ovcia; see H, p. 1042, a, 32. 
Retaining the xai, the passage will then mean that not merely dA», 
but aleo pvois which is not vAy, 18 ovcia). 


BOOK H. 


In this Book, Aristotle begins by recapitulating the ductrines and 
discussions of the preceding. His purpose had been declared to be 
the investigation of the Causes, Principles, and Elements of Essences. 
Now Easences are diverse: some universally admitted, as the 
natural elements and simple bodies, also plants, animals, and 
the parts of each, lastly, the heaven and the parts thereof; others 
not universally admitted, but advocated by some philosophers, as 
the Ideas and Mathematical Entia; others, again, which we arrive 
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at by dialectical discussion, a8 7d 7.7.c.. thé Substrafum (Logical 
Entia—éx trav Adywv, p. 1042, a. 12), the Genus more Essence 
than the Species, the Universal more Essence than Particulars 
The (Platonic) Ideas make a near approach to the Genus and 
the Universal; they are vindicated as Essences upon similar 
grounds. Next, since ro 1.7... is Essence, and since the Definition 
is the rational explanation of r.7.¢e.. we found it necessary to discuss 
Definition ; and, since the Definition is a sentence having parts, 
we were called upon to examine these parts, and to explain what 
parts belonged both to Essence and to Definition. We decided 
farther, after discussion, that the Universal and the Genus were not 
Essence; the Platonic Ideas and the Mathematical Entia we post- 
poned for the moment, and we confined ourselves to the perceivable 
Essences, recognized by all (a. 25). 

Now all these perceivable Essentizs include Matter. The Sub- 
stratum—Matter in one way—is Essence ; while, in another way, the 
Form and the Adyos is Essence ; and finally the Compound of the two 
is Essence. Matter is Hoc Aliquid, not évepyeia but only dwape 
‘Form is an Hoc Aliquid sepdrable by reason (r@ Adyw ywpicror, P- 
1042, a. 29). The Compound of the two, the complete Hoo Aliquid, 
is capable of existing separably, in an absolute sense (which is 
true also of some Forms), and is liable alone to generation and 
destruction (a. 30). 

It is clear that Matter also, not less than Form, is Essence ; for ia 
all changes from opposite to opposite, there isa certain substratum 
to such changes, ‘Thus, in changes of Place, there is a substratum 
which is now here, presently there ; in changes of Quantity, what is 
now of such and such a size, is presently greater or less; in changes 
of Quality, what is now healthy is presently sick; in changes of 
‘Essence, what is now in course of generation is presently in course 
of destruction, or what is now the substratum of some given Form 
(and is thus Hoc Aliquid) is presently the substratum of Privation, 
and thus no longer Hoc Aliquid. Among these four varieties 
of change (xa7’ oiciay, Kata rooov, Kata Tov, Kara tomrov) the three 
last are consequent upon the first, but the first 1s not consequent 
upon all the three last; for we cannot maintain that, because 4 
thing has Matter capable of local movement, it must therefore have 
-generable and destructible Matter (p. 1042, b. 6). 

Having discussed the Essence of perceivable things so far forth 
as potential, wo now proceed to the same Essence so far forth 
as actual (77 Suvaper otcia—7 ws evépyaa ovcia tev aicbyrav—p. 1042, 
b. 10). What is this last? Demokritus recognizes a primordial 
body one and the same as to Matter, but having three differences— 


ee 
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in figure, in position, in arrangement. But it is plain that this 
enumeration is not sufficient and that there are many other differ- 
ences, to each of which corresponds a special acceptation of éo-re 
(ro éoTt TowavTaxas Aéyerar—b. 26). Svume differences depend upon 
the mode of putting together constituent materials (cwGéce Tis DANS 
—b. 16), as mixture, tying. gluing, pegging, &c.; some upon posi- 
tion, as threshold, coping, &c. ; some upon time; some upon place; 
some upon affections of perceivable things, such as hardness, soft- 
ness, dryness, moisture, density, rarity, &.; some upon combina- 
tions of the foregoing; some again simply upon excess or defect in 
quantity. To one or other of these, éorw has reference in each 
particular case. We say—This is a threshold, because it lies in 
a particular manner: Js (or To be—+r6 eivar) signifies in this case that 
particular manner of lying. To be ice, is to have become solidified 
in this particular manner (b. 28), We must therefore look for the 
summa genera of the differences; in some cases ro elya: will be 
defined by all these differences: thus more or less dense, more or 
less rare, belong to the genus excess and defect; differences of 
figure, smoothness, roughness, &c., belong to the genus straight and 
curve; in other cases, to be, or not to be, will depend upon 
mixture, as the genus (p. 1043, a. 1). 

If then the Essence is the cause why each thing is what it is, 
wo must seek in these differences the cause why each thing is what 
it is (p. 1043, a3). None of these differences indeed is itself 
Essence,—not even when it is embodied or combined with Matter ; 
but it is in each the analogue of Essence, and must be employed in 
defining, just as in real and true Essence we define by predicating 
of Matter the Actuality or Formality (as év rats otcias 7d ris DAns 
KaTYyopovpevoy avTi 7 évépyea—a. 6). Thus, if we define a threshold, 
we say—a piece of wood or stone lying in this particular way; if 
we define ice, we say—water frozen or solidified in this particular 
way, &c. The Form or Actuality of one Matter is different from 
that of another; so also is the rational explanation or Definition ; 
in some cases it is composition, in others mixture, &c., and so forth. 
If any one defines a house by saying that it is stone or brick, he 
indicates only the potential house, for these are the Matter (a. 15); 
if he defines it—a vessel protecting bodies or property, he then 
assigns the Actuality (éépyeav); if he includes both of the above 
in his definition, he then gives the third Essence completed out 
of the two together (ri tpirqy Kai rTHv éx TovTwy ovciav—a. 18). To 
define from the differences, is to define from the side of the Actu- 
ality or Form ; to define from the included elements (é« rév éverap- 
xovrwy) 18 to define from the side of the Matter (a. 20). 

We see herefrom what perceivable Essence is, and how it is: 
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partly, of the nature of Matter; partly, of Form and Actuality o 
Energy : again, the third or Concrete, out of both combined (p. 1048, 
a. 28). Sometimes, it is not clear whether the name signifies this 
third Concrete, or the Form and Energy. Thus, when you sya 
house, do you mean a protective receptacle built of bricks? or do 
you mean simply a protective receptacle—the Form simply, without 
specifying the Matter? When you say a line, do you mean a dyad 
in length—Form in Matter? or simply a dyad—Form alone? When 
you talk of an animal, do you mean soul in body? or simply soul, 
which is the Essence and Actuality of a certain body? The word 
animal may be applied to both, not indeed univocally, as implying 
generic resemblance, but (quasi-univocally, or semi-univocally) by 
analogical relationship to a common term (ovx ds & Ady Acyipe 
vov, GAN ws mpos &—a. 36). This distinction however, though 
important in some respects, is unimportant so far as regards the in- 
vestigation about perceivable Essence; for the 7... belongs to the 
Form and the Actuality (a. 38). Soul, and the being soul, are 
identical ; but man, and the being man, are not identical; unless 
the soul be called man. Thus this identity exists in some cases, 
but not in others (b. 4). <A syllable is not composed merely of 
letters and synthesis, nor is a house simply of bricks and synthesis; 
for the synthesis or the mixture does not proceed out of the 
elements which are put together or mixed (b. 8). The like is true 
in other cases; e¢.g., if the threshold is a threshold by position, 
the position does not proceed out of the threshold, but rather the 
threshold out of the position. Nor again is man simply animal 
and biped. If these two are the Matter, there must be something 
apart from and beyond them, something not itself an element nor 
proceeding out of an element—the Essence; which is indicated by 
abstracting from the Matter (b. 13). This, as being the Cause of 
Existence and of Essence (airvoy rov elva: xai ris ovclas—b. 14) is 
what is meant when Essence is spoken of. 

This Essence or Form must be eternal; or at least, if destructible, 
it has never been destroyed; if generable, it has never been gene- 
rated. For we have shown already that no one either constructs 
or generates Form: the Hoc Aliquid is constructed ; the product of 
Form and Matter is generated (p. 1043, b. 18). As yet it has not 
been made clear whether the Essences of destructible things are 
separable or not: in some cases at least, they certainly are not—in 
those cases, namely, where there can exist nothing beyond the par- 
ticular things, as a house or an implement (b. 21). Perhaps, indeed, 
these are not truly Essences—neither these particular things nor 
any other things which have come together not by natural pro- 
cess ; for we might indicate Nature alone as the Essence in destruc- 
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tible things (riv yap piow poryy ay ms bein ri ey Trois Pbaprois 
ovciav—b. 23. Aristotle seems to say in what precedes, that there 
is no yéveots or POopa of ovoia; see Z. p. 10383, b. 17. But how is 
this to be reconciled with K. p. 1060, b. 18: ovoias pév yap réons 
yevecis éourv, oteypis § obx dorw? See Schwegler’s Comm. explaining 
ytyvopevov and Pbeapopevoy, Pt. II. pp. 82, 83). 

Hence we see that the difficulty started by Antisthenes and others 
equally unschooled (draiSevro:) is not without pertinence. They 
say that, as a definition is a sentence of many words, predicating 
something of something, so you cannot define Quid est: you can 
only define and inform persons Quale Quid est: you can only tell 
people what the definiend is like, not what it is in itself: you can 
tell them that silver is like tin, but you cannot tell what silver is. 
Upon this theory, definition may be given of Compound Essence, 
whether perceivable or cogitable ; but not of the primordia of which 
the compound consists. The definition must predicate a something, 
which is of the nature of Form, of another something, which is of 
the nature of Matter (p. 1043, b. 31). 

If Essences are (as the Platonists say) in a certain sense Numbers, 
they are so in this sense; not (as these philosophers affirm) in the 
character of assemblages of Monads. For the definition is a sort of 
number, divisible into indivisible units; and the number is so like- 
wise. If you add any thing to, or deduct any thing from, a number 
(let the thing added or deducted be never so small), it will be no 
longer the same number; in like manner, neither the definition 
nor the 7.7... will be the same, if any thing be added or subtracted 
(p. 1044, a. 1). Each number must have something which makes 
its component units coalesce into one number, though the Platonic 
philosophers cannot tell what that something is; either the units 
are a mere (uncemented) heap, or else you must say what is that 
something which makes them one out of many (a.5). The defini- 
tion also is one; yet these philosophers cannot explain what makes 
it one. The units of the number and that of the definition, is to 
be explained in the same way, and that of the Essence also; not as 
a monad or a point, but in each case like an Entelechy and a 
peculiar nature (oix, ws A€yovat twes, olov povds Tis otca 7 oTtypL, 
GAN évredéxera al piow ris éxdory7—a. 9). A given number admits 
of no degrees, more or less; neither does a given Essence, unless it 
be taken embodied in Matter (a. 10). 

Respecting the Material Essence (epi Se ris tAugs ovcias—p. 
1044, a. 15), we must not forget that, if there be one and the 
same First Matter common as a principle to all Generata or 
Fientia, there is nevertheless a certain Matter special or peculiar 
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(proximate) to each (duws éore Tis otxela éxdorov—a. 18; oixeia xal 
mpooexys—Alexander). Thus the Materia Prima of phlegm is, 
sweet or fat: things; that of bile is, bitter things and such like. 
Perhaps these two come both from the same Matter; and there are 
several different Matters of the same product, in cases where one 
Matter proceeds from another. Thus phlegm proceeds from fat and 
sweet, if fat proceeds from sweet; and even from bile, if bile be 
analysed into its First Matter from whence phlegm may proceed - 
by a different road (a. 23). One thing may proceed from another 
in two different ways: either D may proceed from C, because C is 
its immediate Matter, already preformed up to a certain point, and 
thus on the way to a perfectly formed state; or D may proceed 
from C, after the destruction of C and the resolution of C into its 
Materia Prima (dixas -yap 1rd ex rodde, Ore apd Sdov eora H or 
dvadv0évros eis THY dpynv—a. 24). From one and the same Matter 
different products may proceed, if the moving cause be different: 
from the same wood there may proceed a box or a bed. What pro- 
duct shall emerge does not, however, depend only upon the Moving 
Cause, but often upon the Matter also; thus a saw cannot be made 
out of wool or wood. If the same product can proceed out of dif- 
ferent Matter, this is evidently because the Art or Moving Cause 
is the same: if this last be different, and the Matter different also, 
the product will of course be different (p. 1044, a. 32). 

When a man asks us, What is the Cause? we ought to reply, 
since the word has many senses, by specifying all the causes which 
can have a bearing on the case (p. 1044, a. 34). Thus, What is 
the Cause of man, as Matter? Perhaps the katamenia. What, 
as Movent? Perhaps the seed. What, as Form? The r.ne. 
What, as of &exa? The End. These two last are perhaps both 
the same (a. 36). Moreover we ought to make answer by speci- 
fying the proximate causes (not the remote and ultimate). Thus, 
What is the Matter of man? We must answer by specifying the 
proximate matter; not fire and earth, the ultimate and elemental (b. 2). 

This is the only right way of proceeding in regard to Essences 
natural and generable ; since the Causes are many, and are what 
we seek to know. But the case is different in regard to Essences 
natural, yet eternal. Some of these last perhaps have no Matter 
at all; or at least a different Matter, having no attribute except 
local movability (b. 8. Alexander says in explanation: Aédye 82 
mv gvpTacay Tav OKTw opapwv évada—tAnv od yervnTnv Kal dbapriv 
GANG povoy Kata Térov Kwyryv—p. 527, 20-25, Bon.). 

Again, in regard to circumstances which occur by Nature, but 
not in the way of Essence, there is no Matter at all: the subject 
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itself is the Essence. Thus in regard to an eclipse: What is its 
Cause? What is its Matter? There is no Matter, except the 
moon which is affected in a certain way. What is the Cause, as 
Movent—here light-destroying? ‘The carth. Perhaps there is no 
od évexa in the case. But the Cause in the way of Form is the 
rational explanation or definition ; and this must include a specifi- 
cation of the Movent Cause, otherwise it will be obscure. Thus, 
the eclipse is, privation of light; and, when you add—by the earth 
intervening, you then specify the Movent, and make your defini- 
tion satisfactory (b. 15). 

In defining sleep we ought to say what part of the system is 
first affected thereby; but this is not clear. Shall we indicate 
only the animal (as substratum)? But this is not enough. We 
shall be asked, What part of the animal? Which part first? The 
heart, or what other part? Next, by what Cause? Lastly, how 
is the heart affected, apart from the rest of the system? To say— 
Sleep is a certain sort of immobility, will not be a sufficient defini- 
tion. We must specify from what primary affection such immo- 
bility arises (p. 1044, b. 20). 

Since some things exist, and do not exist, without generation or 
destruction (as Forms, and Points, if there be such things as Points), 
it is impossible that all Contraries can be generated out of each 
other, if every generation be both aliquid and ex aliquo. Albus homo 
ex nigro homine must be generated in a different way from album ex 
nigro. Now Matter is only to be found in those cases where there 
1s generation and change into each other; in other cases, where no 
change takes place, there is no Matter. There is a difficulty in 
understanding how the Matter of each substance stands in regard 
to the contrary modifications of that substance (p. 1044, b. 29). If 
the body is potentially healthy, and if disease is the contrary of 
health, are we to say that both these states are potential ? 
Is water potentially both wine and vinegar? Or are we to say 
rather that the body is the Matter of health, and that water is the 
Matter of wine, in the way of acquisition by nature and by taking 
on the Form to which it tends; and that the body is the Matter of 
sickness, and wine the Matter of vinegar in.the way of privation 
and of destruction contrary to nature (b. 34)? However, there is 
here some difficulty: Since vinegar is generated out of wine, why 
is not wine the Matter of vinegar, and potentially vinegar? Why 
is not the living man potentially a corpse? Is it not rather the 
truth, however, that these are accidental or contra-natural destruc- 
tions (xara ocupBeBynxds ai POopai—b. 36, t.e., not in the regular 
appetoncy and aspirations, according to which the destruction of 
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one Form gives place to a better); and that through such destruc 
tion the same Matter which belonged to the living man becomes 
afterwards the Matter of the corpse; likewise the Matter of wine 
becomes, through the like destruction, Matter of vinegar—by a 
generation like that of night out of day? Changes of this sort 
must take place by complete resolution into the original Materia 
Prima (eis ri tAqv Set raved Oeiv—a. 3); thus, if a living animal 
comes out of a dead one, the latter is first resolved into its ele- 
ments, and then out of them comes the living animal. So vinegar 
is first resulved into water, then out of the water comes wine 
(a. 5). 

We shall now revert to the difficulty recently noticed, about 
Definitions and Numbers. What is the cause that each number 
and each definition is One? In all cases where there are several 
parts not put together as a mere heap, but where there is a Whole 
besides the parts, there must be some cause of this kind. With 
some bodies, contact is such cause; with others, viscosity (yAw ype- 
Tys—p. 1045, a. 12), or some other affection. But the definition is 
one complex phrase, not by conjunction like the Iliad, but One 
by being the definition of one subject (a. 14). Now what is 
it which makes the subject man, One? Why is he One and not 
Many, say animal and a biped—more especially if there exist, as 
the Platonists say, a Self-animal and a Self-biped? Why are not 
these two aura the man (da ri yap ovk éxetva avra 6 dvOpwres 
éort ;—a. 17), so that individuals are men by participation not of one 
Self-man, but of the two—Self-animal, Self-biped? On this theory 
altogether, it would seem that a man cannot be One, but must be 
Many—animal and biped. It is plain that in this way of inves- 
tigation the problem is insoluble. 

But if, as we say (p. 1045, a. 23), there be on one side Matter, on 
the other side Form—on one side that which is in Potency, on the 
other side that which is in Act (a. 24)—the problem ceases to be 
difficult. The difficulty is the same as it would be if the definition 
of himation were, round brass: the word himation would be the 
sign of that definition, and the problem would be, What is the Cause 
why round and brass are One? But the difficulty vanishes, when 
we reply that one is Matter, the other Form. And, in cases where 
generation intervenes, what is the Cause why the potential Ens is 
actual Ens, except the Efficient (mapa 76 zoujoav—a. 31)? There 
is no other Cause why the sphere in potency is a sphere in actuality : 
such was the 1... of each (rotr’ qv 70 1.4. éxarépy—a. 33). Of 
Matter there are two varieties, the Cogitable and the Perceivable ; 
and, in the Definition, a part is always Matter, a part is Form or 
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Energy ; as when we define the circle—a plane figure. (Aristotle 
argues :—On the Platonic theory that Ideas or Forms are Entia, 
separate from particulars, self-existent, and independent of each 
other, no cause can be assigned for the coalescence of any two or 
more of them into one; e.g. animal and biped, into man. But upon 
my theory, Form and Matter, Power and Act, are in their own 
nature relative to each other. It is their own mherent nature to 
coalesce into one, or for Power to pass into Act. This is the cause 
of their unity: no other cause can be found or is necessary. See 
Alexander, p. 531.) 

In those cases where there is no Matter, either cogitable or per- 
ceivable, as in the Categories, Hoc Aliquid, Quale, Quantum, &c., 
each of them is, in itself and at once, both Ens and Unum (p. 1045, 
b. 2). Hence neither Ens nor Unum is included in the Definitions, 
and the 7.7. is, in itself and at once, both Ens and Unum. No 
other cause can be assigned why each of these is Ens and Unum; 
each of them is so, at once and immediately ; yet not as if they were 
all included in Ens or Unum as common genera; nor as if they 
were apart and separable from particulars (b. 7). 

Philosophers, who do not adopt this opinion, resort to various 
phrases, all unsatisfactory, to explain the coalescence or unity of 
the elements included in the Definition. Some call it péeéis, but 
they give no cause of the pébegis ; others ovvoveia, or civdecpos, OF 
oivOeors—of soul with body, as definition of life. But we might just 
as well use these phrases on other occasions, and say that to be well 
was a synthesis of the soul with health; that the brazen triangle 
was a ovvdecnos of brass with triangle; that white was a synthesis 
of superficies with whiteness (p. 1045, b. 15). These phrases carry no 
explanation ; and these philosophers get into the difficulty by taking 
a wrong point of departure. They first lay down Power as different 
from Entelechy, and then look for an explanation which makes them 
one (aircov § Gre duvdpews xai évredexeias Cyrotor Adyov évorrowv Kat 
diapopav-—p. 1045, b. 16. Schwegler observes that the two last words 
are loosely put, and that the clear words to express what Aristotle 
means would be: {yrote Adyov évorrovoy trorevres dcaghopav—Comm. 
II. p. 154.). But the truth is that Power and Entelechy are not essen- 
tially two, but only different aspects of one and the same. The Last 
Matter and the Form are the same; but the first is in potency, the 
second in perfect actuality (“‘ Stoffund Form, Potenzielles und Actu- 
elles, sind eins und dasselbe auf verschiedenen Entwicklungs- 
stufen” — Schwegler II. p. 151). To enquire in any particular 
case what is the cause of this One, is the same as to enquire gene- 
rally the cause of Unity. Each thing is a certain One: the Poten- 
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tial and the Actual are One, in a certain way (b. 20). So that no 
other Cause can be found except the Movent or Efficient—that which 
moved the matter out of Potency into Actuality. As to those things 
which have no Matter, each of them is One immediately and per se 


(b. 23). 


BOOK @. 


In discriminating the meanings of Ens, we noticed one xara Svvayo 
xa évépyeay (apart from Ens according to the Categories). We shall 
now proceed to discuss these two terms dvwvaus and évreAdxaa= 
évépyea (p. 1045, b. 35). 

It is elsewhere mentioned (A. p. 1019) that dvvays has many 
senses, of which some (like the geometrical, &c.) are equivocal or 
metaphorical, so that we shall pass them over here (p. 1046, a. 6). 
But there is one first and proper sense of dvvayts, from which many 
others diverge in different directions of relationship or analogy 
(a. 10). That first and proper sense is—a principle of change tx 
alio vel quatenus aliud, or a principle of change ab alto vel quatenus 
aliud (apy) petraBodrAjs é&v dAAw 7}  DAAo—dpxy) peraBodys bar’ dAAov 
4 7 @AAo—a. 11, 14. The same definition is given in terms some- 
what different at p. 1048, a. 28: rovro A€yoney Suvarév 6 wépuxe xwey 
GAXro 7H KweitoPar im dddov, } atAGs  Tpérov twa. This Aristotle 
calls 4 kata Kivnrw Sivapes—expressed by Bonitz, Comm., p. 379: 
“agendi patiendive nisum quendam.”). The notion of dvvayus how- 
ever extends more widely than this first sense of dvvapyis xara xinow. 
It includes other cases, as where we say that Hermes is dvvdpe in 
the wood, and that the half foot is duvdze in the whole foot (p. 1048, 
a. 33; Bonitz distinguishes this last sense as Méglichkeit, from the 
first sense as Vermigen, p. 379). 

We begin by speaking about the first and proper sense—Svvayus 
9 kata kimow. One variety thereof is, when a thing has power of 
being passively affected so and so—when there resides in the thing 
a principle of passive change (dpx7 peraBoANs waPyrucns—p. 1046, a 
13) by something else or by itself quatenus something else. (These 
last words are added because a sick man has the dvvays of being 
cnred either by a physician, or by himself if he be a physician; but 
then in this last case he is to be looked upon in two different cha- 
racters, a8 physician and as patient: he cures himself as physician, 
he is cured as patient.) Another variety of Svvayis xara xivnow is, 
when a thing has power of resisting change for the worse or destruc- 
tion by any exterior principle of change (a. 14); as hardness in 
iron. Sometimes this dvvayis is restricted to the cases in which a 
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person can do the thing in question well: no man is said to have 
the power of speaking or singing unless he can perform these 
functions pretty well (a. 18). 

In all these varieties, the general notion of Svvayus xara xivnow 18 
included (p. 1046, a. 16). The active and passive Swvaus are, in 
one sense, one and the same; in another sense, distinct and different. 
For one of them resides in the patient, the other in the agent 
(a. 27): sometimes the two come by nature together in the same 
thing; yet the patient does not suffer from itself as patient, but 
from itself as agent. Impotence (ddvvayia) is the privation contrary 
to this dvvayis. Privation has many different meanings (a. 32). 

Among these principles of change, some reside in the inanimate 
substances, others in the animated; not only in the soul generally, 
but also in the rational branch of the soul (p. 1046, a.38). Accord- 
ingly some duvdzes are Rational, others Irrational. AJl arts and 
constructive sciences are duvdues (OF dpxai peraBAnrixal é&v aAw 7 
7 d\Ao—b. 3). In the rational capacities, the same capacity covers 
both contraries; in the irrational, each bears upon one of the two 
contraries exclusively ; thus, fire will only heat but not chill, while 
the medical art will produce either sickness or health. The reason 
is, that Science iy based upon rational explanations or definitions ; 
and the same rational explanation declares both the thing itself and 
the privation thereof; though not indeed in the same manner: it 
declares, in a certain way, both together, and, in a certain way, 
chiefly the positive side (b. 10). Accordingly these sciences are 
sciences of both the contraries at once: namely, per se, of one side 
of the Antiphasis; not per se, of the other side; since the rational 
explanation also declares, directly and per se, only one side, while 
it declares the other side in a certain way indirectly, mediately, 
per accidens—t.e., by negation and exclusion (dropace Kat adropopa— 
b. 14). For the Contrary is the highest grade of privation; and 
this is the exclusion of one side of the alternative (1) yap orépnois 
] ™pwr TO évavtiov, avtyn 8 dzopopa Garépov—p. 1046 b. 15; Bonitz 
says that 70 évayriov is the subject of this proposition, and 7 orépyots 
the predicate). Both of two contraries cannot reside, indeed, in the 
same subject; but Science is a dwayis through rational explanation 
or reason in the soul which has within it a principle of motion; 
accordingly the soul can bring to pass either of the two contraries, 
through reference to the same rational notion or explanation which 
comprises both (b. 22). 

The Megaric philosophers recognize no dvvajis apart from 
évepyea; affirming that no one has any power, except at the moment 
when he is actually exercising it. These philosuphers are wrong 
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(for various reasous indicated : p. 1046, b. 30—p. 1047, a. 20). Power 
and Act are distinct. A particular event is possible to happen, yet 
it does not happen; or possible not to happen, yet it does happen 
(p. 1047, a. 22). That is possible, to which, if the act supervene 
whereto such possibility relates, nothing impossible will ensue 
(a. 25). The name é&épyaa, appended to that of é&vreaAdxaa (4 xpos 
TH évreXexeray ovvrenévy—a. 30), has come to be applied to other 
things chiefly from reference to motions; for motion is par excellence 
évépyea. Hence Non-Entia are never said to be moved, though 
other predicates may be applied to them: we may call them éavonra 
and ériOvpyrd, but never xwovpera; for, if we did, we should be 
guilty of contradiction, saying that things which are not évepyeia are 
évepyeian. Among the Non-Entia there are some which are Entia 
duvduec: we call them Non-Entia, because they are not évreAcxeg 
(b. 2). 

If the definition above given of ro Suvardy be admitted, we see 
plainly that no one can say truly: This is possible, yet it will never 
happen (p. 1047, b. 3, seq.). 

Among all the various dvvdues, some are congenital, such as the 
perceptive powers (aicOjcewy—p. 1047, b. 31); others are acquired 
by practice, such as playing the flute; others by learning, like the 
arts: these two last varieties we cannot possess without having 
previously exercised ourselves in them actively (b. 34), but the 
others, which are more of a passive character, we may possess with- 
out such condition. This distinction coincides with that which was 
drawn previously between the rational and the irrational Surdpes 
or capacities: the rational capacities belonging only to a soul, and 
to the rational branch thereof. Now every duwarcv has its own 
specialities and conditions: it is itself a given something, and it is 
surrounded with concomitants of special time, place, neighbourhood, 
&c. (p. 1048, a. 1). The irrational capacities must necessarily pass 
into reality, whenever the active and the passive conditions come 
together, because there is but one reality to arise; but the rational 
capacities not necessarily, because they tend to either one of 
two contrary realities, both of which cannot be produced. Which 
of the two contraries shall be brought to reality, will depend upon 
another authority—the appetency or deliberate resolution of the 
soul: to whichsoever of the two, each possible, such sovereign 
appetency tends, that one will be brought to pass, when agent 
and patient come together and both are in suitable condition 
(a. 11); and under those circumstances, it will necessarily (dvayxn— 
a. 14) be brought to pass. We need not formally enunciate the 
clause—“ if nothing extrinsic occurs to prevent it”: for this is 
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already implied in the definition of Svvayis which is never affirmed 
as absolute and unconditional, but always under certain given 
conditions (a 18: €or 8 ob mdvrus, GAN éxdvrwv mis). Accord- 
ingly the agent will not be able to bring about both sides of the 
alternative at once, even though appetite or deliberate resolution 
may prompt him to do it (a. 21). 

Having thus gone through the variety of dvvayus called 7 xara 
xivyow, we shall now give some explanations of évépyea; in the 
course of which we shall be able to illustrate by contrast, the other 
variety of dvvayis, which was indicated above (p. 1048, a. 30). 
"Evépyeca is used when the thing exists, not dvvaze: meaning by 
Suvdauet such as Hermes.in the wood or the half-yard in the whole 
yard. We shall explain our meaning, by giving an induction of 
particulars; for definition cannot be given of every thing. We 
must group into one view the analogies following (od S€? wavrés dpov 
Cyretv, GANG Kal 7d dvdAoyov ovvopav—a. 37): As the person now 
actually building is to the professional builder not so engaged; as 
the animal awake is to the animal asleep; as the animal seeing is 
to the animal possessed of good eyes but having them closed; as 
that which is severed from matter is to matter (ro droxexptpévov— 
b. 3); as the work completed is to the material yet unworked ;—so 
is évépyaa to Sivayis. The antithesis is not similar in all these pairs 
of instances, but there is a relationship or analogy pervading all 
(ws totro év rovrw 7 mpos Toro, Tdd ev rede } Tpds TdSe—D. 8). In 
some of the pairs, the antithesis is the same as that of xivyots rpds 
Suvayw; in others, it is the same as that of otcia mpds twa vAnv 
(b. 9). In one member of each pair, we have 7 évépyea ddupipéry 5 
in the other ro dwardy (b. 5—évépyeu here is reality severed and 
determinate, as contrasted with dvvayus potentiality huddled together 
and indeterminate.—See Schwegler’s note: “ Potenzialitét und Aktua- 
litat sind reine Verhaltnissbegriffe ”"—p. 172, seq.). But in all the 
above-named examples, that which is now dvwdye may come 
actually to be évepyeia: the person now sleeping may awake; the 
person whose eyes are now closed may open them and see; the 
Hermes now in the wood may be brought out of the wood and exist 
as a real statue. It is otherwise with The Infinite, Vacuum, &c. 
These exist Svvdue only, and can never come to exist évepyeig, or in- 
dependently. The Infinite can exist évepyeig only for our cognition. 
The fact that the bisection thereof is never exhausted—that we may 
go on dividing as long as we choose—gives to the potential Infinite 
a certain actuality, though it cannot be truly separated (b. 16). 

We must farther explain in what cases it is proper to say that a 
thing is évvaze, and in what cases it is not proper. You cannot 
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properly say that earth is potentially a man: you may perhaps say 
that the semen is potentially a man; yet even ¢his not certainly, 
since other conditions besides semen are required (p. 1049, a. 2) 
The physician cannot cure every patient, yet neither is the cure 
altogether a matter of chance (dé rvyys—a. 4): there is a certain 
measure of cure possible, and that is called 76 tyaitvory Suvdje. The 
definition thereof, taken from the side of the agent, would be— 
that which will come to pass if he wills it, without any impedi- 
ment from without; from the side of the patient—when no in- 
pediment occurs from within him (a. 8). In like manner, a house 
exists Svvdue, when all the matter for it is brought together, with- 
out need either of addition or subtraction or change, and when 
there is no internal impediment; and so with other products of art, 
where the principle of generation is extrinsic to themselves. In 
natural products, where the principle of generation is intrinsic, we 
treat them as potentially existing, when this principle is in a 
condition to realize itself through itself, assuming no external im- 
pediments to interfere, Thus we do not call the semen potentially 
@ man, because, before it becomes such, it must undergo change in 
something else, and therefore stands in need of some other prin- 
ciple; we call it so only when it is in such conditions that its own 
principle suffices. Earth is not said to be a statue dude, until it 
has first been changed into brass (a. 17). We call the product not 
by the name of the Matter itself, but by an adjective appellation 
derived from the next adjacent Matter; thus we call a box, not 
wood, but wooden: wood is then a box dwdpe. But we say 
this only of the proximate or immediate Matter, not of the remote 
or primary Matter. We must go back through successive stages 
to the first or most remote Matter; thus wood is not earth, but 
earthy: earth therefore is potentially wood. The earth may be 
acriform; the air may be fiery; the fire has no analogous adjective 
whereby it can be called, and is thus the first or last Matter. Bat 
it is not said to be potentially any thing except the ovGeror com- 
bined with Form immediately above it. Matter may be either 
proximate or remote: Potentiality is affirmed only of the proximate 
Matter. 

Since all the different meanings of Prius have been enumerated 
and distinguished, it 1s plain that in all those meanings Actuality 
is prius as compared with Potentiality: whether the dvvayus be 
apy peraBAnricyn (= Kivyrum) év dAXAw 7 aGAAo, like Art; or apy 
Kuyt 4 oTatiKy év avt@ 7 avro, like Nature (p. 1049, b. 5-10). 
Actuality is prius both Adyw and ovgia: it is also prius xporw in a 
certain sense, though not in a certain other sense. 
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It is prius Adyw, because the Actual is included in the definition 
of the Potential; that is, it must be presupposed and foreknown, 
before you can understand what the Potential is (p. 1049, b. 17). 
You explain oixodopuxds or dparixés by saying that he is duvdpevos 
oixodopety Spay: you explain dparcy by saying that it is duvarov 
6pavGar: +o Svvaroy, in its first and absolute meaning, is dvardy 
because it may come into Actuality (b. 13). 

It is prius xpov@ in the sense that the Potential always pre- 
supposes an Actual identical specie, though not identical numero, 
with that Actual to which the Potential tends. Take a man now 
existing and now seeing, or corn now ripe in the field: these 
doubtless, before they came into their present condition, must have 
pre-existed in Potentiality ; that is, there must have pre-existed 
a certain matter—seed or a something capable of vision—which at 
one time was not yet in a state of Actuality (p. 1049, b. 23). But 
prior to this matter there must have existed other Actualities, 
by which this matter was generated: the Actual is always gene- 
rated out of its Potential by a prior Actual, e.g, a man by a 
man, a musical man by a musical man; there being always some 
prior movent, which must be itself already in Actuality (b. 27). 
We have already declared that every thing generated is some- 
thing generated out of something, and by something which is 
identical in species with the thing generated (b. 29). Hence it 
seems that there can be no builder who has built nothing, no 
harper who has never harped ; for the man who is learning to harp 
learns by harping (b. 32); which gave occasion to the sophistical 
puzzle—That one, who does not possess the knowledge, will never- 
theless do that to which the knowledge relates. The learner does 
not possess the knowledge; yet still he must have possessed some 
fragments of the knowledge: just as, in every thing which is in 
course of generation, some fraction must have been already gene- 
rated ; in every thing which is moved, some fraction has been 
already moved (b. 36). 

Lastly, Actuality is prius as compared with Potentiality (not 
merely Adyw, kai ypdvw éorw as, but also) ovata (p. 1050, a.4). In the 
first place, that which is latest in generation is first in Form and 
in Essence; a man compared with a child, man as compared with 
semen. Man already possesses the Form, semen does not. Next, 
every thing generated marches or gradually progresses towards 
its principle and towards its end. ‘The principle is the ot Gexa, 
and the generation is for the sake of the end. Now the end or 
consummation is Actuality, and for the sake of this the Potentiality 
is taken on (AapBaverac—a. 10). Animals do not see in order that 
they may have sight; they have sight in order that they may see: 
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they do not theorize in order that they may possess theoretical 
aptitude, but the converse; except indeed those who are practising 
as learners. Moreover, Matter is said to exist potentially, because 
it may come into Form; but, when it exists actually, it is then in 
Form (a. 16). (Alexander says: dore kav rovre mporépa (9 évépyan) 
ws €pETOY Kal Tdocov Kal eis Koopov ayov Suvdpews—p. 559, 10, Bon.) 
The case is the same where the end is nothing beyond a particular 
mode of motion (e.g., dancing): the dancing-master has attained 
his end when he exhibits his pupil actually dancing. In natural 
productions this is no less true than in artificial: Nature has 
attained her end, when the product comes into évépyea; that is, 
when it is actually at work, from whence the name éépyeua is 
derived (ro yap épyov réXos, 7 St evépyea TO Epyov—xai ovvreiva xpos 
THv évreAdxecav—a. 23). 

' In some cases (as we have often remarked) the ultimatum is 
use, without any ulterior product distinct from the use, e¢.g., 
the act of seeing is the ultimatum of the visual power (p. 1050, 
a, 24); in other cases there is something ulterior and distinct, asa 
house from the building power. In the former of these cases, 
Actuality is the end of dvvaus; in the latter it is more the end 
than Sivas. (Opus otfev Frrov &Oa piv rédos Oa Se padAdov réAdos 
THs Suvdueds éoriv- 4 yap oixoddpnos ev TH oixodopoupevw, mai dpa 
yiyverat Kal gore Ty olxig—a. 29. This passage is obscure: see the 

comments of Alexander, with the notes of Schwegler and Bonitz, 

who accuse Alexander of misunderstanding it; though it appears to 

me that neither of them is quite clear. I understand Aristotle 

to reason as follows:—Opacis is the rédos, the évépyea, the con- 

summation of the visual power called cys; but oixodcuyors is not the 

tédos, the évépyea, the consummation of the building power called 

oixodopixn. This last has its réAos, évépyea, consummation, in the 

ulterior product oixia. Nevertheless oixoddunors, residing as it does 

&v To olxodopovpevy, and coming into existence simultaneously with 

the house, is more the end, more akin to the end or consummation, 

than the building power called otxodopx7. ) 

In cases where there is an ulterior product beyond and apart 
from the exercise of the power, the Actuality (consummation) 
resides in that product (p. 1050, a. 31). In cases where is no such 
ulterior product, the Actuality resides in the same subject wherein 
the power resides. Thus sight resides in him who sees, and life in 
the soul. Hence also happiness resides in the soul; for happiness 
is a certain kind of life (b. 1). 

It is thus plain that Actuality is the Essence and the Form, and that 
it is prius rj ovcia compared with Potentiality. And, as has been 
already remarked, one Actuality always precedes another, in time, up 
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to the eternal Prime Movent (p. 1050, b. 5). Moreover, évépyera is prius 
to Svvapus in respect to speciality and dignity (xupwrépws—b. 6), For 
eternal things are priora in essence to destructible things, and nothing 
is eternal duvdue, as the reason of the case will show us (b. 8). 

All Potentiality applies at once to both sides of the Antiphasis— 
to the affirmative as well as to the negative. That which is not 
possible, will never occur to any thing ; but every thing which is 
possible may never come to Actuality (ro dwvardv 8¢ wav e&vdéyerat 
py evepyetv—p. 1050, b. 10). That which is possible to be, is also 
possible not to be. Now that which is possible not to be, may 
perhaps not be (évdéxerar py elvac—b. 13); but that which may not 
be, is destructible, either absolutely (that is, in respect to Essence), 
or in respect to such portions of its nature as may not be, that is, 
in respect to locality or quantity or quality. Accordingly, of those 
things which are absolutely, or in respect to Essence, indestructible, 
nothing exists Svvdue absolutely or in respect to Essence, though 
it may exist dvvagze in certain respects, as in respect to quality or 
locality); all of them exist é&epyeia (b. 18). Nor does any thing 
exist Svvaue, which exists by necessity ; yet the things which exist 
by necessity are first of all (#.e., priora in regard to every thing 
else); for, if they did not exist, nothing would have existed. 
Moreover, if there be any Eternal Motion, or any Eternal Motum, it 
cannot be Motum duvaye except in respect to whence and whither ; 
in that special respect, it may have Matter or Potentiality (b. 21). 

Accordingly, the Sun, the Stars, and the whole Heaven, are 
always at work, and there is no danger of their ever standing still, 
which some physical philosophers fear (dei évepyet 5 jAvos—p. 1050, 
b. 22); nor are they fatigued in doing this. Motion with them is 
not a potentiality of both members of the Antiphasis, either to be 
moved or not to be moved. If the fact were so—if their Essence were 
Matter and Power, and not Act—the perpetual continuity of (one side 
of the alternative) motion would be toilsome to them; but it is not 
toilsome, since Actuality is their very Essence (b. 28). Likewise 
mutable things (which are destructible), such as earth and fire, 
imitate these indestructible entities, being ever at work; for these 
elements possess motion by themselves and in themselves, each 
changing into another (b. 80 ; compare De Gen. et Corr. p. 337, 
a. 2). But the other dvvdyes are all potentialities of both sides of 
the Antiphasis, or of both alternatives. The rational Suvdues can 
cause motion in such and such way, or not in such and such way ; 
the irrational dvvdues may be present or absent, and thus embrace 
both sides of the alternative (b. 33). 

Hlonce we draw another argument for not admitting the Platonic 
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doctrine of Ideas, affirmed by the dialecticians (of é rots Adyos— 
p. 1050, b. 35). If there existed such Ideas, they would be only 
Suvdpecs in respect to the évépyea existing in their partioular embodi- 
ments. Thus an individual cognizing man would be much more 
cognizant than avroemorjy ; a particular substance in motion would 
be much more in motion than xivjots or avroxivnors itself. For 
avroemornpy OF avroxivmors are Only duvvdues to the éruotipdv nn or 
the xvovpevov 11, which belong to évépyea (b. 36). CWe may re 
mark that in the Platonic Parmenides, p. 134, C., an argument the 
very opposite to this is urged. It is there contended that Cognition 
per se (the Idea) must be far more complete and accurate than any 
cognition which we possess.) 

It is thus plain that evépyaa is prius to divajus, and to every 
principle of change (p. 1051, a. 2). It is also better and more 
honourable than dvvayis even in the direction of good. We have 
already observed that divas always includes both of two contraries, 
in the way of alternative: one of these must be the good, the other 
the bad. Now the actuality of good is better than the potentiality 
of gocd ; the actuality of health is better than the potentiality of 
health, which latter must also include the potentiality of sickness, 
while the actuality of health excludes the actuality of sickness. 
On the other hand, the actuality of evil is worse than the 
potentiality of ovil; for the potentiality is neither of the two 
contraries or both of them at once (a. 17). Hence we see that 
evil is nothing apart from particular things; since it is posterior in 
its nature even to Potentiality: there is therefore neither evil, nor 
error, nor destruction, in any of the principia or eternal Essences 
(a.19). (The note of Bonitz here is just :—“ Quem in hac argumen- 
tatione significavi errorem—judicium morale de bono et malo im- 
misceri falso iis rebus, a quibus illud est alienum—ei non dissimilem 
Arist. in proxima argumentatione, s1 recte ejus sententiam intelligo, 
videtur admisisse, quum quidem malum non esse rapa ta mpaypara, 
seorsim ac per se existens, demonstrare conatur.”’ Aristotle here as 
elsewhere confuunds the idea of Good, Perfection, Completeness, 
&c., with that of essential Priority. But what he says here—ovrx 
éort TO KaKOY Tupa Ta Tpaypara—can hardly be reconciled with what 
he says in the Physica (pp. 189, 191, 192) about orépyots, which he 
includes among the three dpxai, and which he declares to be xaxozowws 
—p. 192, a. 15.) 

Lastly, we discover geometrical truths by drawing visible dia- 
grams, and thus translating the Potentialities into Actuality. If 
these diagrams were ready drawn for us by nature, there would be 
no difficulty in secing these truths; but, as the case stands, the 
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truths only inhere in the figures potentially (p. 1051, a. 23: ef 8 fy 
Sinpnpeva, havepa dy hv: viv § évyrdpye Svvdpe). If the triangle had 
a line ready drawn parallel to its side, we should have seen at once 
that its three angles were equal to two right angles. Potential 
truths are thus discovered by being translated into Actuality. The 
reason of this is, that the Actuality is itself an act of cogitation, so 
that the Potentiality springs from Actuality (airuov § or vénows 7 
évépyeta* dor ef evepyeias 7 Svvayis—a. 30. It is not therefore true— 
what the Platonists say—that the mathematical bodies and their 
properties are ovcia Kai évepyeiar: they are only dvvdues, and they 
are brought into being by our cogitation or abstraction). It is true 
that each individual diagram drawn is posterior to the power of 
drawing it (a. 32). 

Having gone through the discussion of Ens according to the first 
of the ten Categories, and of Ens Potential and Actual, we have 
now to say something about Ens as True or False in the strictest 
sense of the words (rd 52 xupuirara bv dAnbes 7 Weddos—p. 1051, b. 1). 
These words mean, in reference to things, either that they are 
conjoined or that they are disjoined. To speak truth is to affirm 
that things which are disjoined or conjoined in fact, are disjoined 
or conjoined ; to speak falsely, the reverse. The appeal is to the 
fact: it is not because we truly call you white, that yuu are white; 
it is because you really are white, that we who call you white speak 
truth (b. 9). If there are some things which are always conjoined, 
others always disjoined, others again sometimes conjoined some- 
times disjoined, propositions in reference to the first two classes 
affirming conjunction or disjunction, will be always true or always 
false, while in reference to the third class propositions may be 
either true or false, according to the case (b. 10). 

But what shall we say in regard to things Uncompounded? In 
respect to them, what is truth or falsehood—to be or not to be? 
(ra dovvOera—p. 1051, b. 18). If we affirm white of the wood, or 
incommensurability of the diagonal, such conjunction of predicate 
and subject may be true or false; but how, if there be no predicate 
distinct from the subject? Where there is no distinction between 
predicate and subject, where the subject stands alone,—in these 
cases, there is no truth or falsehood in the sense explained above: 
no other truth except that the mind apprehends and names the 
subject, or fails todo so. You either know the subject, or you do 
not know it: there is no alternative but that of knowledge or 
ignorance; to be deceived is impossible about the question Quid 
est (ro pev Otyetv Kai pavar GAnOés, ob yap TavTd Katadacs Kai pacts, 
7 8 dyvoeiv py Oryyaveav: ararnGqvar yap mepi Td Ti éorw ovK éoTW 
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GAN’ 7 xara ovpBeByxos—b. 25. The last words are thus explained 
by Bonitz: “nisi forte per abusum quendam vocabuli ipsam 
ignorantiam dixeris errorem ”—p. 411.). All these uncompounded 
subjects exist actually, not potentially: if the latter had been true, 
they would have been generated and destroyed; but Ens Ipsum 
(ro dv avro—b. 29) is neither generated nor destroyed ; for, if it had 
been, it must have been generated out of something. Respecting 
all those things which exist in Essence and Actuality, you can- 
not be deceived: you may apprehend them in cogitation, or fail 
to apprehend them. The essential question respecting them 
is, whether they exist in such or such manner or not; as it is 
respecting the One and the Uncompounded—whether, being an 
existent, it exists thus and thus or not (b. 35). Truth consists in 
apprehending or cogitating them (p. 1052, a. 1): the contrary 
thereof is non-apprehension of them or ignorance (dyvoia), yet not 
analogous to blindness; for that would be equivalent to having no 
apprehensive intelligence (as ay ei rd voyrixdv GAus py Exar tus—a. 3; 
one is not absolutely without voyrixov, but one’s vdénots does not 
suffice for apprehending these particular objects). 

Respecting objects immovable and unchangeable, and appre- 
hended as such, it is plain that there can be no mistake as to the 
When (xara 76 zoré—p. 1052, a. 5; t.e., a proposition which is true 
of them at one time cannot be false at another time). No man 
will suppose a triangle to have its three angles equal to two 
right angles at one time, but not at another. Even in these 
unchangeables, indeed, a man may mistake as to the What: he may 
suppose that there is no even number which is a prime number, or 
he may suppose that there are some even numbers which are prime, 
others which are not so; but, respecting any particular number, he 
will never suppose it to be sometimes prime, sometimes not prime 

a. 10). 

(In ae to the meaning of ra dowvGera—p. 1051, b. 17—Bonitz 
and Schwegler differ. Bonitz says, Comm. p. 409: “ Cumposites quas 
dicit non sunt intelligends es que ex pluribus elementis coalue- 
runt, sed ex potius, in quibus cum substantia conjungitur accidens 
aliquod, veluti homo albus, homo sedens, diagonalis irrationalis, et 
similia.” Schwegler says, p. 187: ‘ Unter den pi overai oboia 
versteht Arist. néher diejenigen Substanzen, die nicht ein ovvOerov 
oder ovvoAov sondern dvev vAys (od Suvdpe) und schlechthin évepyeig, 
also reine Formen sind, und als solche kein Werden und Vergehen 
haben.” Of these two different explanations, I think that the 
explanation given by Bonitz is the more correct, or at least the more 
probable.) 
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BOOK A. 


WE have to speculate respecting Essence; for that which we are 
in search of is the principles and causes of Essences (p. 1069, a. 18). 
If we look upon the universe as one whole, Essence is the first part 
thereof : if we look upon it as a series of distinct units (ei r@ éepegys, 
a. 20), even in that view ovoia stands first, rowyv next, rogoy third ; 
indeed these last are not Entia at all, strictly speaking (a. 21)— 
I mean, for example, qualities and movements, and negative attri- 
butes such as not-white and not-straight; though we do talk of 
these last too as Entia, when we say Est non-album. Moreover 
Essence alone, and none of the other Categories, is separable. The 
old philosophers (of dpxator) are in the main concurrent with us on 
this point, that Essence is prius to all others ; for they investigated 
the principles, the elements, and the causes of Essence. The philo- 
suphers of the present day (Plato, &.) declare Universals, rather 
than Particulars, to be Essences ; for the genera are universal, which 
these philosophers, from devoting themselves to dialectical dis- 
cussions, affirm to be more properly considered as Principles and 
Essences (a. 28); but the old philosophers considered particular 
things to be Essences, as fire and earth, for example, not the 
common body or Body in general (od 76 xowdv copa—a. 30). 

Now there are three Essences. The Perceivable includes two 
varieties: one, the Perishable, acknowledged by all, e.g., animals 
and plants; the other Eternal, of which we must determine the 
elements, be they many or one. There is also the Immovable, 
which some consider to be separable (dAAy de daxivyros Kat ravrnv 
Tivés elvai gact ywpiornv—p. 1069, a. 33; ovcia voyry Kat axivyTos— 
Schwegler’s note): either recognizing two varieties thereof, distinct 
from each other—the Forms and Mathematical Entia; or not 
recognizing Forms as separable Entia, but only the Mathematical 
Entia (a. 36). Now the first, or Perceivable Essences, belong 
to physical science, since they are movable or endued with 
motion ; the Immovable Essences, whether there be two varieties 
of them or only one, belong to a science distinct from physical. 
The Perceivable and the Immovable Essences have no common 
principle (b. 2). 

The Perceivable Essence is subject to change (peraBAnry). Since 
change takes place either out of Opposites or out of Interme- 
diates, and not out of every variety of Opposites, but only out of 
Contraries (éx rys olxelas dropdcews, ex THs oixelas crepyoews—Alex- 
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ander, pp. 644, 645, Bon.; the voice, e.g., is not white, yet change 
does not take place from voice to white, these being disparates, or 
of different genera: ra yéva Siadépovra oix éxee ddov eis GAANAA— 
I. iv. p. 1055, a. 6), there must of necessity be a certain Substratam 
which changes into the contrary condition; for contraries do not 
change into each other. The substratum remains, but the con- 
traries do not remain: there is therefore a third something besides 
the contraries; and that is Matter (p. 1069, b. 9). Since then 
the varieties of change are four: (1) yeveors and pOopd (xara ro ti), 
(2) avfmors kat POiows (xara rd oadv), (3) ddAoiwors (Kata TO Tabos 
Or xara 7d mowv), (4) gopa (xara rdérov OF kata 7d mov), each of 
these changes will take place into its respective contrary: the 
Matter will necessarily change, having the potentiality of both 
contraries (b. 14). Ens being two-fold, all change takes place out 
of Ens ,Potentié into Ens Actu, e.g., out of potential white into 
actual white ; and the like holds for Increase and Decrease. Thus 
not only may there be generation from Non-Ens accidentally, 
but all generation takes place also out of Ens; that is, out of 
Ens Potentiaé, not Ens Actu (b. 20). This Ens Potentiaé is. what 
Anaxagoras really means by his Unum, which is a better phrase 
than 6uod mdvra; what Empedokles and Anaxagoras mean by 
their ptyya; what Demokritus means when he says 6pov wavrra. 
They mean that all things existed at once potentially, though 
not actually; and we see that these philosophers got partial hold 
of the idea of Matter (dore r7ys tAns dv elev nupevor—b. 24). All 
things subject to change possess Matter, but each of them a dif- 
ferent Matter; even the eternal things which are not generated 
but moved in place, possess Matter—not generated, but from whence 
whither (i.e., the Matter of local movement pure and simple—direc- 
tion: cai ray didiwy dca py yevvyTa KuyTa 8& hopg, add’ od yeryry 
(vAnv), dAAa woHev roi—b. 26). 

Since there are three varieties of Non-Ens (p. 1069, b. 27; 
Alexander and Bonitz explain this rpcxas differently), it may 
seem difficult to determine, out of which among the three 
Generation takes place. But the answer is, that the Potential 
Ens is not potential of every thing alike and at haphazard, but 
potential in each case from something towards something (ei 89 ri 
core Suvdue, GAN Gpws od Tov TuxdvTos, GAN’ Erepov ef érépov—b. 29). 
Nor is it enough to tell us that all things are huddled together 
(Spov mavra xpyyara—b. 30); for they differ in respect to Matter or 
Potentiality. If this were not so, how is it that they are of infinite 
diversity, and not all One? The Nois(i.c., according to the theory 
of Anaxagoras) is One; so that, if the Matter were One also, it would 
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become in actuality that which it was at first in potentiality, and 
the result would be all One and the Same (b. 32). 

The Causes are thus three and the Principles are three: the 
pair of Contraries, one of them Form (Adyos xat los), the other 
Privation, and the third Matter (p. 1069, b. 35). But we must 
keep in mind that neither Materia Prima nor Forma Prima 
is generated. For in all Change, there is something (the Matter) 
which undergoes change; something by which the change is 
effected (the Prime Movent, id’ of pe, rod mpwrov xwotvros— 
p- 1070, a. 1); and something into which the change takes place 
(the Form). The brass becomes round; but, if both the brass 
becomes and the round becomes, you will be condemned to an 
infinite regression: you must stop somewhere (dvayxn 8) orqva 
—a. 4). Moreover, every Essentia is generated out of another 
Essentia of the same name and form (é cvwwvipov—a. 5). All 
generated things proceed either from Nature, Art, Fortune, or 
Spontaneity. It is Nature, where the principle or beginning is 
in the subject itself; it is Art, where the principle or begin- 
ning is in something apart from the subject; Fortune is the 
privation of Art; Spontaneity is the privation of Nature (ai 8 
Aourai airvar orepyoes tovrwv—a. 9). Essentizs are threefold: (1) 
Matter, which appears to be Hoc Aliquid but is not so, for detached 
members or fragments, simply touching each other without coales- 
cing, are matter and substratum (#.e., prepared for something ulte- 
rior); (2) Nature, which is really Hoc Aliquid—a certain definite 
condition, into which generation takes place (7 S& dvats Kat rode TH, 
eis mv, Kal éfis rrs—a. 12); (3) The Concrete of the two preceding 
—the individual object called Sokrates or Kallias. In some cases 
there is no Hoc Aliquid except in this Concrete or Compound ; thus 
in artificial objects or productions, such as a house or health, there 
is no Form except the Art itself: the ideal house, pre-existing in 
the mind of the builder, is generated and destroyed in a differ- 
ent sense from the real house. It is in the case of natural objects, 
if in any case, that there exists a Hoc Aliquid independent of the 
concrete individual (a. 17). 

Hence Plato was not wrong in saying that Forms were coextensive 
with natural objects (éz0ca @vce—p. 1070, a. 18), if there are Forms 
distinct from these objects: such as fire, flesh, head, which are all 
properly Matter. The Last Matter (or that which has come most 
under tho influence of Form) belongs to that which is in the fullest 
sense Essentia (or the individual concrete named Sokrates or Kallias 
—a. 20). The Moving Causes pre-exist, as real individual beings or 
objects: the Formal Causes come into existence simultaneously with 
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the individual real compound. When the patient becomes well, 
then health comes at the same time into existence : when the brazen 
sphere comes, the sphericity of it comes at the same time (a 24). 
Whether any thing of the Form continues after the dissolution of 
the individual compound, is a problem to be investigated (a. 25). 
In some cases nothing hinders but what it may continue; for 
example, the soul may be of such a nature: I do not mean every 
soul—for every soul perhaps cannot continue—but the Novs or 
rational soul (a. 27). Still it is plain that this affords no support to 
the theory of self-existent separate Ideas ; for every individual man is 
begotten by another individual man. In like manner also with 
respect to the arts; for the medical art affords the Form or rational 
explanation of health (a. 30; t.e., health is generated, not by the 
Idea of Health, but by the medical art, or by the artist in whom 
that art is embodied). 

Causes and principles, in one point of view, are different for 
different subjects; but in another point of view, they are the same 
for all; that is, if we speak generally and according to analogy 
(if we confine ourselves to the most general terms, Form, Priva- 
tion, Matter,&c.). In respect to Essentia, Relatio, and the remainder 
of the Categories, a difficulty arises to say whether the causes, 
elements, and principles of all the Categories are the same. It would 
be strange if they were all the same; because then Essentia, as well 
as Relata, would proceed out of the same causes and elements. For, 
what can these latter be? They cannot be extra-categorical ; since 
there exists no general class apart from or besides Essentia and 
the other Categories (p. 1070, b. 1). Nor can any one Category be 
the element of the others: for the element is prius to that of which 
it is the element. Nor again can Essentia be the element of Relata; 
nor is any one of the nine Categories the element of Essentia. 
Again, how is it possible that the elements of all the Categories 
can be the same? No element can be the same as that compound 
of which it is an element: neither B nor A can be the same as B A. 
If, therefore, there were such elements, they must be extra-cate- 
gorical; which is impossible. Nor can the element in question 
(the supposed one and the same) be any cogitable, such as Ens 
or Unum; for every individual Concrete is both Ens and Unum, 
and the element cannot be identical with the compound put together 
out of it. Neither Essentia nor Relatio could be said to exist, if Ens 
were the element out of which they are composed; but these 
Categories exist necessarily : therefvre there is no one and the same 
element common to all the Categories (b. 9). 

Yet we ought perhaps rather to repeat, what was observed before, 
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that in one sense, the elements of all are the same; in another 
sense, different. Take for example the perceivable bodies. We find 
here hot as the Form, cold as the Privation; as Matter, there is 
that which is, primarily and per se, both hot and cold potentially : 
the hot and the cold are both Essentiw; likewise other things of 
which these are the principles, e.g., flesh and bone, which of ne- 
cessity are different from the principles out of which they proceed 
(b. 15). Flesh and bone have these elements and principles; other 
things have other elements and principles. The same specific prin-' 
ciples cannot be assigned to all, but only principles analogous to 
these in each case, as saying, in general terms, that there are three 
principles—Form, Privation, Matter. Each of these is different 
in every different’ genus; thus in colour, the principles are white, 
black, surface, light, darkness, air, and out of these are generated 
day and night (b. 21). 

The three preceding causes are all intrinsic or immanent (év- 
mdpxovra). But there are other causes also extrinsic, such as the 
Movent. So that Principle and Element are not exactly identical ; 
for Principle as well as Cause includes all the four: 76 xwvotv 7 iotay 
is a Principle, and is itself an Essentia (p. 1070, b. 25). Thus 
the analogous Elements are three, while the Principles or Causes 
are four; but the four are specifically different in each different 
case. Thus, health is Form ; sickness is Privation; body is Matter ; 
the medical art is Movent. House is Form; disorder of a certain 
sort is Privation; bricks are Matter; the building art is Movent. 
We thus make out four Causes; yet, in a certain sense, there will 
be only three (b. 32). For, in natural products, a man is the Movent 
Cause of a man ; in artificial products (év rots dzro Stavoias) the Movent 
is Form or Privation. In a certain sense, the medical art is health, and 
the building art is the Form of a house, and a man begets a man. 
And farther, over and above these special movent causes, there is 
the Primum Movens of all (b. 35). 

We distinguish what is separable from what is not separable. 
Now Essentiew, and they only, are separable; accordingly they are 
the causes of every thing else, since without Exssentie# there cannot 
be either affections or movements (p. 1071, a. 2). Such causes 
would be soul and body, or reason, appetite, and body. Again, 
in another sense, the principles of all things are generically the 
sume, though specifically different; such are Potentia and Actus. 
In some cases, the same thing exists now potentially, at another 
time actually; thus wine, though actually wine, is potentially 
vinegar; flesh is actually flesh, potentially a man. VPotentia and 
Actus will merge in the above-mentioned causes—F orm, Privation, 
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Matter, Movent (a. 7). For the Form (if it be separable), the Con- 
crete (of Form and Matter), and Privation (like darkness or sick- 
ness)—all these exist actually; while Matter exists potentially, 
capable either of Form or Privation. Things differ potentially and 
actually sometimes through difference in the Matter, sometimes 
through difference inthe Form. Thus, the cause of a man is, in the 
way of Matter, the elements fire and earth; in the way of Forn, 
his own Form, and the same Form in another individual—his father ; 
and besides these, the Sun with its oblique motion; which last is 
neither Matter, nor Form, nor Privation, nor the like Form in 
another individual, but a Movent Cause (dAAa xwotvra—a. 17). 

We must remember, besides, that some things may be described 
in general terms, others cannot be so described. The first prin- 
ciples of all things are, speaking in general terms, Hoc Primum Actu 
and Aliud Primum Potentié. These universals do not really exist 
(p. 1071, a. 19), for the principium of all individuals is some other 
individual. Man indeed is the principium of the Universal Man, 
but no Universal Man exists (a. 21). Peleus is the principium of 
Achilles; your father, of you; this B, of that B A; B, the universal, 
of B A the universal. Next (after the Movent) come the Forms of Es- 
sences; but the different genera thereof (as has been already stated), 
colours, sounds, essences, quantities, &c., have different causes and 
elements, though the same when described in general terms and by 
analogy; also different individuals in the same species have different 
causes and elements, not indeed different in species, but different 
individually; that is, your Matter, your Movent, your Form, are 
different from mine, though in general terms and definition they 
are the same (7@ xaddAov d€ Acyw tabra—a. 29). 

When therefore, we enquire, What are the principles or elements 
of Essences, of Relata, of Qualities &c., and whether they are the 
same or different? it is plain that, generically speaking (allowing 
for difference of meaning—voAAayds, p. 1071, a. 31), they are the 
game in each; but, speaking distributively and with reference to 
particulars, they are different, and not the same. In the following 
sense (woi—a. 34), they are the same, namely, in the way of 
Analogy (r@ dvddoyov). They are always Matter, Form, Privation, 
the Movent; hence the causes of Essences are causes of all other 
things, since, when Essences disappear, all the rest disappears along 
with them: besides all these, there is the Primum Movens Actuale, 
common to all (€r 16 zparov évreAcxeig—a. 36). In the following 
sense, again, they are different—when we cease to speak of genera, 
and pass from equivocal terms to particulars: wherever there are 
different opposites (as white and black, health and sickness) and 
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wherever there are different Matters (xai érz ai tAa:—p. 1071, b. 1; 
tAa in the plural, rare). 

We have thus declared, respecting the principles of Perceivable 
Essences, what and how many they are; in what respect the same, 
and in what respect they are different. Essences are threefold ; 
two Physical and one Immovable. We shall proceed to speak of 
this last. There exists, of necessity, some Eternal, Immovable 
Ixssence. For Essences are the first of all existent things ; and, if 
they all be perishable, every thing is perishable. But it is impossible 
that Motion can ever have been generated or can ever be destroyed ; 
for it always existed: it is eternal. There is the like impossibility 
about Time: for, if Time did not exist, there could be nothing prius 
and nothing posterius (p. 1071, b, 8). Both Motion and Time are 
thus eternal; both are also continuous; for either the two are 
identical, or Time is an affection (adOos) of Motion. Now no mode 
of Motion is continuous except local motion ; and that in a circle 
(for rectilinear motion cannot be continuous and eternal). There 
must be a Movent or Producent Principle (xuyruov 4 mouruxcov— 
b. 12); but, if the Movent existed potentially and not actually, 
there could not be motion continuous and eternal; for that which has 
mere power may never come into act. There will be no use 
therefore in such eternal Essences as Plato assumes in his Ideas, 
unless there be along with them some principle of potential change 
(ei xn Tes Suvaperm évéorar dpyy peraBadAAev—b. 15). Nor indeed will 
even that be sufficient (t.e., any principle of merely potential change), 
nor any other Essence (such as Numbers—Schwegler) besides or 
along with the Platonic Ideas; for, if this princtpium shall not 
come into Actuality (ei pu evepyjyoe—b. 17), the motion which 
we postulate, continuous and eternal, will not result from it. Nor 
will it even be sufficient thatthe Movent Principle should be 
supposed to be in actuality or operation (ovd’ «i évepyjoe, p. 1071, b. 
18), if its Essence be Potentiality: the motion resulting therefrom 
cannot be eternal; for that which exists potentially may perhaps 
not exist at all. The Movent Principles therefore must be some- 
thing of which the Essence is Actuality (b. 19), and which shall 
be without Matter, for they must be eternal, otherwise nothing 
else can be eternal. They must therefore be essential Actualities 
(b. 22). | 

Here however, a difficulty suggests itself. It seems that every 
thing which is in actuality must also be in potentiality, but that 
every thing which is in potentiality does not in every case come 
into actuality: so that Potentiality seems the prius of the two 
(Soxet yap To pev evepyow way dvvacbas, ro Se Suvdevov ov wav évepyetv— 
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p. 1071, b. 24; Bonitz compares p. 1060, a. 1 : dpxy yap Te ovvavaipow). 
But, if this were true, no Entia could exist; for it may be that 
they exist potentially, but not yet exist actually (b. 26). There 
is the like impossibility, if we adopt the theory of those theologians 
(Orpheus, Hesiod, &c.) who take their departure from Night, or of 
those physical philosophers who begin with a chaotic huddle of 
all things. In both cases such original condition is one of mere 
potentiality ; and how can it ever be put in motion, if there 
is to be no cause in actuality (¢« pnOiv dora evepyeia air 
—b. 29)? Matter will never cause motion in itself, but must 
wait for the carpenter’s art; nor will the earth, but must wait 
for seed. 

It is for this reason that some philosophers, like Plato and 
Leukippus, represent Actuality as eternal; for they say that motion 
has always existed. But they do not say what variety of motion, 
nor why that variety, to the exclusion of others. For nothing is 
moved at haphazard; there must always be some reason why it 
is moved in one way rather than another: for example, by nature in 
one way; by other causes, such as violence or Nous, in some other 
way (p. 1071, b. 36). But it is not competent to Plato to assume 
what he sometimes does assume as principium (p. 1072, a. 2— 
allusion to Plato Phedrus 245, E), viz., a Self-Movent; for 
Plato affirms (in Timmus 34, B) that the soul is posterius, and 
cowval with the Kosmos. The doctrine just mentioned—That 
the Potential is prior to the Actual—is true in one sense, but not 
true in another; we have already explained how (cipyra: 8 ras—a. 4. 
Schwegler thinks, noto p. 254, that this elpyrac refers to what has 
been said in Book @, p. 1049, b. 3, seq.; and this seems probable, 
though Bonitz in his note contests it, and refers to his own theory, 
set forth in his Procemium pp. 24, 25, that Book A is a separate 
treatise of Aristotle, completely distinct from all the rest of the 
Metaphysica. This theory of Bonitz may be in the main true; but 
it is still possible that Book © may have been written previously, 
and that Aristotle may here refer to it, as Schwegler supposes. ). 

That Actuality is prior to Potentiality, is conformable to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, Nois in his doctrine existing in Actuality ; 
also to that of Empedokles, who introduces Friendship and Enmity ; 
and again, to that of Leukippus, who affirms Motion to be eternal. 
So that Chaos or Night (i.¢., mere Potentiality) did not prevail 
for an infinite anterior time, but the same things came round in 
perpetual vicissitude or rutation; which consists with the doctrine 
that Actuality 1s prior to Potentiality. If the same condition comes 
round periodically, we must necessarily assume something Actual, 
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which perpetually actualizes in the same manner. (det re det pevew 
aoaitus évepyour—p. 1072,a. 10). Again, if generation and destruc- 
tion are to take place, we must assume something else Actual, which 
actualizes in a manner perpetually changing (dAXo det elvar del 
évepyouv dAAws kal dAAws—a. 12). This last must actualize some- 
times per se, sometimes in a different way; that is, according 
to some other influence, or according to the First (or Uniform) 
Actual, But it will necessarily actualize according to the First 
Actual; which will thus be a cause both to itself, and to the 
variable Actual. Now the First Actual is the best; for it is the 
cause of perpetual sameness, while the other is cause of variety ; 
both together are the cause of unceasing variety. But this is how 
the motions really stand. Why then, should we look out for other 
principles (a. 18)? 

Now, since the preceding views are consistent with the facts and 
may be true (éret 5 ovrw 7’ évdexerar—p. 1072, a. 18)—and, if they be 
not true, we shall be compelled to admit that every thing proceeds 
either from Night, or from confused Chaos or Non-Ens—we may 
consider the problem as solved. There exists something always in 
unceasing circular motion: this is evident not merely from reason, 
but from fact. ‘The First Heaven (Aplanés or Fixed Star sphere) 
will therefore be eternal. There must therefore exist something 
which causes this unceasing motion, or some Prime Movent. But, 
since Movens Immobile, Movens Motum, Motum non Movens, form 
a series of three terms, and since the two last of these certainly 
exist, we may infer that the first exists also; and that the Prime 
Movent, which causes the motion of the Aplanés, is immov- 
able (a. 20-25.—This passage perplexes all the commentators— 
Schwegler, Bonitz, Alexander, &c. It can hardly be construed 
without more or less change of the text. Ido not see to what real 
things Aristotle can allude under the description of Mota which are 
not Moventia. There is much to be said for Pierron and Zévort’s 
translation, p. 220: ‘Comme il n’y a que trois sortes d’étres—ce 
qui est mu, ce qui meut, et le moyen terme entre ce qui est mu et 
ce qui meut: c’est un étre (%.¢., this middle term is an étre) qui meut 
sans étre mu.’—Bonitz disapproves this interpretation of the word 
peoov, and it 1s certainly singular to say that between Movens and 
Motum, the term Movens sed non Motum forms a medium: Motum sed 
non Movens would form just as good a medium.). This Prime 
Movent, which causes motion without being itself moved, must be 
eternal, must be Essentia, and must be an Actuality. 

Now both the Appetibile (ro épexrov) and the Cogitabile (ro 
voyrov ) cause motion in this way, i.e., without being moved 
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themselves; moreover the Primum Appetibile and the Primum 
Cogitabile are coincident or identical (p. 1072, a. 27). For that 
which appears beautiful, is the object of desire; but that which 
is beautiful, is the first object of will (a. 28). Cogitation is the 
principium of the two (the primary fact or fundamental element): 
we will so and so, because we think it good; it is not true that we 
think it good because we will it (dpeyoueBa St Suére Soxet, paArAov F 
Soxet Sudre dpeydpeOa—a. 29). Now the Cogitant Mind (vots) is moved 
by the Cogitabile, and, in the series of fundamental Contraries, the 
members of one side of the series are Cogitabilia per se (while those 
of the other side are only Cogitabilia per aliud—vonry 5 % érépa 
avoroxia xaF atryv—a. 31; see Alex., p. 668, 16, Bon.). These 
Cogitabilia per se are first as to Essentia (i.e, compared with the 
Cogitabilia per aliud, they are logically priora): and again, among 
Essentie, that varioty which is simple and actual comes first (s.e., 
it is logically prius, as compared with the compound and the poten- 
tial). Now Unum is not identical with Simplex: Unum signifies 
that which is a measure of something oclse, while Simplex denotes 
a peculiar attribute of the subject in itself (a. 34). But the 
Pulchrum and the Eligibile per se belongs to the same side of 
the series of Contraries, as the Cogitabilia per se: and the Primum 
Pulchrum or Eligibile is the Best or akin thereunto, in its own 
particular ascending scale (b. 1). 

That ro ob &vexa is among the Immovables, may be seen by our 
Treatise De Bono, where we give a string of generic and specific 
distributions (+ diaipeous SyAot—p. 1072, b. 2; see the interpretation 
of Alexander, adopted both by Schwegler and by Bonitz). For ro ot 
évexa is used in a double sense: in one of the two senses it ranks among 
the Immovables: in another it does not (éore yap dirrov Td ov Evexa, 
b. 3—S8:rrdv is Schwegler’s correction, adopted by Bonitz). It causes 
motion, in the manncr of a beloved object; and that which it 
causes to move, causes motion in the other things (xwet dé ws épwpevor" 
TO Sé Kivovpevov TaAAa Kwet—b. 3 ; 70 5€ Kvovpevov is the conjecture of 
Schwegler and Bonitz). 

Now, if any thing be moved, there is a possibility that it may be 
in a condition different from that in which it actually is. If the 
first actuality of the Movable be translation or motion in space, 
there is a possibility that it may be otherwise than it is as to place, 
even though it cannot be otherwise than it is as to Essentia 
(p. 1072, b. 7). 

But, as to the Prime Movent, which is itself immovable, and 
which exists in actuality, it is impossible that that can be other than 
what it is, in any respect whatever (p. 1072, b. 8). For the first 
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of all changes is local motion, or rotation in a circle, and this is 
exactly what the Prime Movent imparts (but does not itself possess). 
It exists by necessity, and by that species of necessity which implies 
the perfect and beautiful: and in this character it is the originating 
principle. For there are three varieties of necessity: (1) That 
of violence, in contradiction to the natural impulse ; (2) That with- 
out which good or perfection cannot be had; (3) That which is 
what it is absolutely, without possibility of being otherwise. From 
a principle of this nature (?.e¢., necessary ‘in the two last senses) 
depend the Heaven and all Nature (b. 14). 

The mode of existence (d:aywyy) of this Prime Movent is for ever 
that which we enjoy in our best moments, but which we cannot 
obtain permanently ; for its actuality itself is also pleasure (p. 1072, 
b. 16). As actuality is pleasure, so the various actualities of 
waking, perceiving, cogitating, are to us the pleasantest part of our 
life; while hopes and remembrances are pleasing by derivation 
from them (but these states we men cannot enjoy permanently and 
without intermittence). Cogitation per se (i.e., cogitation in its 
most perfect condition) embraces that which is best per se; and 
most of all when it is most perfect. The Noiis thus cogitates itself 
through participation of the Cogitabile: for it becomes itself cogi- 
table by touching the Cogitabile and cogitating: so that Cogitans 
and Cogitabile become identical. For Nois in general (the human 
Noiis also) is in potentiality the recipient of the Cogitabile, and of 
Essentia or Forms; and it comes into actuality by possessing these 
Forms. So that what the Prime Movent possesses is more divine 
than the divine element which Nods in general involves; and the 
actuality of theorizing is the pleasantest and best of all conditions 
(voyros yap yéyverar Ouyydvev Kal vody, dare TavTdv vous Kai vonTov. 76 
yap Sexrixdv Tod voyrod Kal THs ovaias vous. evepyel 5¢ Exwy" Got’ éxeivo 
paAXov rovrov 5 Soxet 6 vos Oetov gyew, cai 7 Oewpia ro ydiorov Kai 
dpurrov—b. 24. This is a very difficult passage, in which one 
cannot be sure of interpreting rightly. None of the commen- 
tators are perfectly satisfactory. The pronoun éxetvo seems to 
refer to 4 vonots 4 xa’ airyv—three lines back. The contrast 
seems to be between the Prime Movent, and Nofis in general, 
including the human Nods. To Sexrucy cannot refer to the Prime 
Movent, which has no potentiality, but must refer to the human 
Nots, which is not at first, nor always, in a state of actuality. 
MaAAov seems equivalent to Oewrepov. The human Noiis has 6eiov 
7, by reason of its potentiality to theorize. ). 

Thus it is wonderful, if God has perpetually an existence like 
that of our best moments; and still more wonderful, if he has a 
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better. Yet such is the fact. Life belongs to him: for the acta- 
ality of Nods is life, and God is actuality. His life, eternal and 
best, is actuality per se (or par excellence). We declare God to be 
an Animal Optimum Aéternum, so that duration eternal and con- 
tinuous (aidy ovvexys) belongs to him: for that is God (rotro yap 6 
Geds—p. 1072, b. 30). 

The Pythagoreans and Speusippus are mistaken in affirming that 
Optimum and Pulcherrimum is not to be found in the originating 
principle (éy dpyyj); on the ground that the principles of plants 
and animals are indeed causes, but that the beautiful and per- 
fect appears first in the results of those principles. For the seed 
first proceeds out of antecedent perfect animals: the first is not 
seed, but the perfect animal. Thus we must say that the man is 
prior to the seed: I do not mean the man who sprang from the 
seed, but the other man from whom the seed proceeded (p. 1073, 
a. 2). 

From the preceding reasonings, it is evident that there exists an 
. Essence eternal, immovable, and separated from all the perceivable 
Essences. We have shown (in Physica; see Schwegler’s note) that 
this Essence can have no magnitude; that it is without parts and 
indivisible (p. 1073, a.6). For it causes in other subjects motion for 
an infinite time ; and nothing finite can have infinite power. For 
this reason the Prime Movent cannot have finite magnitude; but 
every magnitude is either finite or infinite, and there is no such 
thing as infinite magnitude ; therefore the Prime Movent can have 
no magnitude at all. We have also shown that it is unchangeable 
in quality, and without any affections (drafés cat dyaAAolwrov). For 
all other varieties of change are posterior as compared with loco- 
motive change or motion in space, which is the first of all. As the 
Prime Movent is exempt from this first, much more is it exempt 
from the others (a. 13). 

We must now consider whether we ought to recognize one 
such Movent or Essence only, or several of the same Essences ? 
and, if several, how many? Respecting the number thereof we 
must remember that our predecessors have laid down no clear or 
decisive doctrines (drodacets, p. 1073, a. 16). The Platonic theory 
of Ideas includes no peculiar research on this subject (a. 18). The 
Platonists call these Ideas Numbers: about which they talk some- 
times as if there were an infinite multitude of them, sometimes as 
if they were fixed as reaching to the dekad and not higher—but 
they furnish no demonstrative reason why they should stop at 
the dekad. We shall proceed to discuss the point consistently 
with our preceding definitions and with the nature of the subjects 
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(a. 23). The Principium, the First of all Entia, 1 is immovable both 
per se and per accidens: it causes motion in another subject, to 
which it imparts the first or locomotive change, one and eternal 
(a. 25). The Motum must necessarily be moved by something; 
the Prime Movent must be immovable per se; eternal motion 
must be caused by an eternal Movent; and one motion by one 
Movent (a. 30): But we see that, over and above the simple rota- 
tion of the All (or First Heaven), which rotation we affirm to 
be caused by the Primum Movens Immobile, there are also other 
eternal rotations of the Planets; for the circular Celestial Body, as 
we have shown in the Physica, is eternal and never at rest (a. 32). 
We must therefore necessarily assume that each of these rotations 
of the Planets is caused by a Movent Immovable per se—by an 
eternal Essence (a. 35). For the Stars and Planets are in their 
nature eternal Essences: that which moves them must be itself 
eternal, and prior to that which it causes to be moved ; likewise that 
which is prior to Essence must itself be Essence, and cannot be any 
thing else (a. 37). It is plain, therefore, that there must neces- 
sarily exist a number of Essences, each eternal by nature, immov- 
able per se, and without magnitude, as Movents to the Heavenly 
Bodies and equal in number thereto (a. 38). These Essences are 
arranged in an order of first, second, &c., corresponding to the order 
of the planetary rotations (b. 2). But what the number of these 
rotations is, we must learn from Astronomy—that one among 
the mathematical sciences which is most akin (oixeordrys) to the 
First Philosophy; for Astronomy theorizes about Essence per- 
ceivable but eternal, while Arithmetic and Geometry do not treat 
of any Essence at all (zepi ovdeusas ovotas—b. 7). That the rotations 
are more in number than the rotating bodies, is known to all who 
have any tincture of Astronomy; for each of the Planets is 
carried round in more than one rotation (b. 10). But what the 
exact number of these rotations is, we shall proceed to state 
upon the authority of some mathematicians, for the sake of in- 
struction, that the reader may have some definite number present 
to his mind: for the rest, he must both investigate for himself 
and put questions to other investigators; and, if he learns from 
the scientific men any thing dissenting from what we here lay 
down, he must love both dissentients but follow that one who 
reasons most accurately (gurcty pév duorépors, reibecbar 5é ros 
axpBertépors—b. 16). 

Aristotle then proceeds to unfold the number and arrangement of 
the planetary spheres and the corrective or counter-rolling (dvedir- 
roveas) spheres implicated with them (p. 1073, b. 17—p. 1074, a. 14). 
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He afterwards proceeds: Let the number of spheres thus be forty- 
seven; so that it will be reasonable to assume the Immovable 
Movent Essences and Principles to be forty-seven also, as well as 
the perceivable spheres (aio@yras—p. 1074, a. 16): we say reasonable 
(evAoyov), for we shall leave to stronger heads to declare it necessary. 
But, since there cannot be any rotation except such as contributes 
to the rotation of one of the Planets, and since we must assume 
that each Nature and each Essence is exempt from extraneous 
affection and possessed per se of the Best as an end, so there will 
be no other Nature besides the forty-seven above enumerated, and 
this number will be the necessary total of the Essences (a. 21). For, 
if there were any others, they would cause motion by serving as 
an end for some rotation to aspire to (xwotey Gv ws réAos otoa 
gdopas—a. 23); but it is impossible that there can be any other 
rotation besides those that have been enumerated. 

We may fairly infer this from the bodies which are carried in 
rotation (é« Trav hepowevuw—p. 1074, a. 24). For, if every carrier 
exists naturally for the sake of the thing carried, and if every 
current or rotation is a current of something carried, there can exist 
no current either for the sake of itself or for the sake of some other 
current. Every current must exist for the sake of the Planets, and 
with a view to their rotation. For, if one current existed for the 
sake of another, this last must exist for the sake of a third,.and so 
on; but you cannot go on in this way ad infinitum ; and therefore 
the end of every current must be, one or other of the Divine Bodies 
which are carried round in the heavens (a. 31). 

That there is only one Heaven, we may plainly see. For, if there 
were many heavens, as there are many men, the principium of each 
would be one in specie, though the principia would be many tn 
numero (p. 1074, a. 33). But all things that are many in number, 
have Matter, and are many, by reason of their Matter; for to all 
these many, there is one and the same Form (Adyos)—definition or 
rational explanation: e.g., one for all men, among whom Sokrates 
is one (a. 35). But the First Essence has no Matter; for it is an 
Actual (76 S¢ ri fv elvae odk Eyer VAQv TO mpwrov: évreddxera, yap— 
a. 36). The Primum Movens Immobile is therefure One, both in 
definition and in number; accordingly, the Motum—that which is 
moved both eternally and continuously—is One also. There exists 
therefore only one Heaven (p. 1074, a. 38). 

Now it has been handed down in a mythical way, from the old 
and most ancient teachers (p. 1074, b. 1) to their successors, that 
these (Eternal Essences) are gods, and that the divine element com- 
prehends all nature (or: Oeot ré eit ovo Kai meptéxer TO Oetov ryV OAV 
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dicw—b. 3). The other accompaniments of the received creed have 
been superadded with a view to persuading the multitude and to 
useful purposes for the laws and the common interest (b. 4); where- 
fore the gods have been depicted as like to men and to some other 
aninials, combined with other similar accompaniments. If a man, 
abstracting from these stories, accepts only the first and fundamental 
truth—That they conceived the First Essences as gods, he will con- 
sider it as a divine doctrine (Oeiws av eipjoba: vouiceev—b. 9), pre- 
served and handed down as fragments of truth from the most ancient 
times. For probably all art and philosophy and truth have been 
many times discovered, lost, and rediscovered. To this point alone, 
and thus far, the opinion of our fathers and of the first men is 
evident to us (b. 14). 

There are however various difficulties connected with the Nofis; 
for it would seem to be more divine than the visible celestial 
objects, and yet we do not understand what its condition can be to 
be such (p. 1074, b. 17). For, if it cogitates nothing but is in the 
condition of slumber and inaction, what ground can there be for 
respecting it (ri av ei 7o cepvov—b. 18)? And, if it cogitates 
something actually, yet if this process depends upon something 
foreign and independent (i.e, upon the Cogitatum), the Nofs 
cannot be the best Essence ; since it is then essentially not Cogi- 
tation in act, but only the potentiality of Cogitation; while 
its title to respect arises from actual Cogitation, Again, whether 
we assume its Essence to be Cogitation actual or Cogitation 
potential, what does it cogitate? It must cogitate either itself, 
or something different from itself; and, if the latter, either 
always the same Cogitatum, or sometimes one, sometimes another. 
But is there no difference whether its Cogitatum is honour- 
able or vulgar? Are there not some things which it is absurd ~ 
to cogitate? Evidently the Nots must cogitate what is most 
divine and most honourable, without any change; for, if it did 
change, it must change for the worse, and that very change 
would at once (75) be a certain motion; whereas the Noiis is 
essentially immovable (b. 27). First of all, if the Essence of the 
Notis be, not Cogitation actual but, Cogitation potential, we may 
reasonably conceive that the perpetuity of Cogitation would be 
fatiguing to it (b. 29); next, we see plainly that there must 
exist something else more honourable than the Nofis; namely, 
the Cogitatum; for to cogitate, and the act of cogitation, will 
belong even to one who cogitates the vilest object. If cogitation 
of vile objects be detestable (devxrov, b. 32)—for not to see some 
things is better than to see them —Cogitation cannot be the 
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best of all things (t.e., Cogitation absolutely, whatever be the 
Cogitatum). 

Since the Nofis is itself the best of all things, it must employ its 
cogitation upon itself and nothing else. Its cogitation will thus 
be Cogitation of Cogitation (atrov dpa voel, etrep éori To xparurrov, xai 
corw % vonots vonoews vonows—p. 1074, b. 35). Yet, if we look to the 
human mind, Cognition, Perception, Opinion, Mental Discourse, &c., 
appear always as having direct reference to something else, and as 
referring each to itself only in an indirect and secondary way (dé 
dAAov—airis 5 év rapépyw—b. 36); and farther, if to cogitate is one 
thing and to be cogitated another thing, in which of the two points 
of view will the bene of the Noiis consist? To be Cogitation, and to 
be a Cogitatum, are not logically the same (ovde yap ravro ro eva 
vonoet kai voouxpevw—b. 38). 

But may we not meet these difficulties by replying that there are 
some things in which Cognition is identical with the Cognitum? 
that is, in those Cognita which are altogether exempt from Matter? 
In Constructive cognitions without Matter, the Form and the +. y.«. 
is both Cognitum and Cognitio; in Theoretical cognitions without 
Matter, the Notion and tho Cogitation is itself the Cognitum (6 Adyos 
70 Tpaypa. Kai » vdnots). Since it appears, therefore, that, wherever 
there is no Matter, Cogitatum and Nois are not different, the same 
will be true of the divine Notis: its Cogitatio and its Cogitatum 
will be identical (p. 1075, a. 5). 

One farther difficulty remains, if we suppose the Cogitatum to 
be a Compound (ovv@erov); for, on that supposition, the Cogitans 
would change in running through the different parts of the whole. 
But the reply seems to be, that every thing which has not Matter 
is indivisible and not compound (p. 1075, a. 7). As the human 
Nois, being that which deals with compounds, comports itself for 
a certain time—for it does not attain its bene in cogitating this or 
that part of the compound, but in apprehending a certain total 
or completion which is something different from any of the parts— 
so does the divine Nois, engaged in cogitation of itself, comport 
itself in perpetuity (a. 10). 

Another point to bo considered is—in what manner the nature of 
the Universe (1 rod cAov dvois—p. 1075, a. 11) includes Bonum and 
Optimum. Is Bonum included as something separate and as an 
adjunct by itself transcendent? Or is it immanent, pervading the 
whole arrangement of tho constituent parts? Or does it exist in 
both ways at once, as in the case of a disciplined army; for, in this 
latter, Bonum belongs both to the array and to the general, and 
indeed more to the latter, since the array is directed by the general, 
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not the general by the array. All things in the universe are mar- 
shalled in a certain orderly way—the aquatic creatures, the aérial, 
and the plants; but all things are not marshalled alike. The uni- 
verse is not such that there is no relation between one thing and 
another: there is such a relation; for every thing is marshalled 
with a view to one end, though in different degrees. As, in a 
family, the freemen have least discretion left to them to act at hap- 
hazard, but all or most of their proceedings are regulated, while 
slaves and oxen are not required to do much towards the common 
good, but are left for the most part to act at hazard,—in this way 
the principium of each is arranged by nature (a. 23). For example, 
every thing must necessarily come to the termination of one indi- 
vidual existence to make room for another: there are also some 
other facts and conditions common to all things in the universe 
(Agyw & oloy eis ye To dtaxpiPjvar dvaynn avaow é\Peiv—a. 23; see 
the explanation of diaxpiOyvar, given by Bonitz, Comm. p. 519—not 
very certain). 

In concluding this exposition, we must not lose sight of the 
absurdities and impossibilities which attach to all others, nor 
what is advanced by the most ingenious philosophers before us, 
nor which of their theories carries with it the fewest difficulties 
(p. 1075, a. 27). 

That all things proceed from Contraries, all these philosophers 
agree in affirming. But it is not true that all things are generated, 
nor that they are generated from contraries; for the celestial sub- 
stance is not generated at all, nor has it any contrary. Moreover, 
in those cases where there really are contraries, these philosophers 
do not teach us how generation can take place out of them; for 
contraries themselves have no effect upon each other. Now our 
doctrine solves this difficulty reasonably, by introducing a tertium 
quid (p. 1075, a. 31)—Matter. Some of these philosophers errone- 
ously consider Matter to be itself one of the contraries: they con- 
sider the Unequal as matter or substratum to the Equal; or the 
Many as matter or substratum to the One; (Evil, as opposed to 
Good). We resolve this in the same way: our Matter is one, is 
contrary itself to nothing, but may be potentially either of two 
contraries. Farthermore, if we admit the doctrine that Evil 
itself is Matter or one of the elements, the inference will follow 
that every thing whatever, except the Unum itself, partakes of 
Evil (a. 6). 

Some philosophers do not admit either Good or Evil to be 
principles at all; but they are manifestly wrong; for in all things 
Good is most of all the principle (p. 1075, a. 37). Others again are 
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so far right that they recognize Good as a principle: but they do 
not tell us how it is a principle—whether as End, or as Movent, or 
as Form. 

Empedokles lays down a strange doctrine: he makes F'riend- 
ship to be the Good (p. 1075, b. 2). But, in his theory, Friendship 
is principle partly as Movent, for its function is to bring together 
(owaye yep—b. 3); partly as Matter, for it is itself a portion 
of the mixture (pdpuov Tov piyparos—b. 4). Now, even granting 
the possibility that the same thing may be per accidens (xara 
oupBeByxds—b. 5, t.e., by special coincidence in any one par- 
ticular case) principle as Movent, and also principle as Matter, 
nevertheless the two are not the same logically and by defini- 
tion. Under which of the two, therefore, are we to reckon Friend- 
ship? It is moreover another strange feature in the theory 
of Empedokles, that he makes Enmity to be indestructible; for 
this very Enmity is with him the nature and principle of Evil 
b. 8). 
eae declares Good to be the principle as Movent; for, in 
his theory, Notis causes motion; but it causes motion with a view 
to some end, which is of course different from itself; so that the 
real principle is different from Nofs: unless indeed he adopted one 
of our tenets; for we too say that, in a certain sense, the medical 
art is health (p. 1075, b. 10; Z. vii. p. 1032, b. 10). It is moreover 
absurd, that Anaxagoras does not recognize any contrary to Good 
and to the Noiis(b.11). (Bonitz remarks, Comm. p. 522 :—Aristotle 
means that Anaxagoras was wrong, because he failed “ad eam 
devenire rationem, ut intellectum sui ipsius intelligentiam ideoque 
Sul ipsius réAos esse statueret”; farther, he remarks, on the line 
b. 10—dromov S€ Kai ro évavtiov py mowjoa te aya@ Kal To ve: 
“Quid enim? nonne pariter et eodem jure vods dyryjs, quem posuit 
Anaxagoras, ab omni contrarietate et oppositione immunis sit, ao 
primus motor apud Aristotelem?”—Aristotle would have replied 
to this: ‘“‘I recognize principles of Evil under the names of tA and 
orépnots; the last of the two being directly opposed to Form 
(Regularity or Good), the first of the two being indifferent and 
equally ready as a recipient both for evil and for good. My Prime 
Movent acts like an épwyevoy in causing motion in the Celestial 
Substance: the motion of this last is pure Good, without any 
mixture of Evil. But, when this motion is transmitted to the sub- 
lunary elements, it becomes corrupted by vAy and orépyats, so that 
Evil becomes mingled with the Good. Anaxagoras recognizes no 
counteracting principles, analogous to vAy and orépyors, so that Evil, 
on his theory, remains unexplained.”) 
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Those philosophers who lay down Contraries as their principles, 
do not make proper use of these Contraries, unless their language 
be improved or modified (p. 1075, b. 12). Nor do they tell us why 
some things are destructible, other things indestructible ; for they 
trace all things to the same principles. Some make all things to 
proceed from Non-Ens ; others, to escape that necessity, make all 
things One (and thus recognize no real change or generation at all 
—the Eleates, b. 16). Aguin, not one of them tells us why gene- 
ration must always be, or what is the cause of generation. Once 
more, those who recognize two contrary principles must necessarily 
recognize a third superior to both (b. 18); and the Platonists with 
their Ideas are under the like necessity. For they must assign 
some reason why particular things partake of these Ideas. 

Other philosophers, moreover, must consistently with their 
theories recognize something contrary to Wisdom and to the most 
venerable Cognition. But we are under no such necessity; for 
there is nothing contrary to the First (7@ zpwrw). All contraries 
involve Matter, and are in potentiality the same: one of the 
two contraries is ignorance in regard to the other; but the First 
has no contrary (p. 1075, b. 24). 

Again, if there be no Entia beyond the Perceptibilia, there can 
be no beginning, no arrangement in order, no generation, no 
celestial bodies or proceedings (i.e., all these will remain unex- 
plained). There will always be a beginning behind the beginning, 
ad infinitum; as there is in the theories of all the theologians and 
physical philosophers (p. 1075, b. 27), And, even if we recognize, 
beyond the Perceptibilia, Ideas or Numbers, these are causes of 
nothing ; or, if causes of any thing, they are certainly not causes 
of motion. How, moreover, can Magnitude, and a Continuum arise 
out of that which has no Magnitude? Number cannot, either as 
Movent or as Form, produce a Continuum (b. 30). 

Again, (Contraries cannot be principles, because) no Contrary can 
be essentially Constructive and essentially Movent (p. 1075, b. 31); 
for Contraries involve Matter and Potentiality, and may possibly, 
therefore, not exist. And, if there be Potentiality, it will come 
prior to Actuality: upon that supposition therefore (#.e., of Con- 
traries as the fundamental principles) Entia could not be eternal. 
But Entia are eternal; therefore these theories must be in part 
amended : we have shown how (b. 34). 

Farther, none of these theories explains how it is that numbers 
coalesce into One; or soul and body into One; or Form and Matter 
into one Concrete. Nor can they explain this, unless they adopt 
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our doctrine, that the Movent brings about this coalition (p. 1075, 
b. 37). 

es philosophers (like Speusippus) who recognize many dif- 
ferent grades and species of Entia (first the Mathematical Number, 
&c.), with separate principles for each, make the Essence of the 
Universe to be incoherent (érewodwéoy—p. 1076, a. 1) and set up 
many distinct principles; for none of these Essences contributes to 
or bears upon the remainder, whether it exists or does not exist. 
Now Entia are not willing to be badly governed (ra Sé oyra ov 
Bovreran roditever Oar xaxas. “ odk dyabov moduKopavin - fs Kotpavos.”— 
p. 1076, a. 4). 
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Cu. 1.—The science of Nature has for its principal ubject— 
Bodies, Magnitudes, and the various affections and movements of 
Bodies and Magnitudes; also the beginnings or principles of this 
sort of Essence. The Continuous is that which is divisible into 
parts perpetually divisible ; and Body is that which is divisible in 
every direction. Of magnitudes, some (lines) are divisible only in 
one direction ; others (planes) only in two directions; others again 
(bodies) in three directions. This is the maximum: there is no 
other magnitude beyond; fur three are all, and to say ‘in three 
directions” is the same as to say “in all directions.” As the 
Pythagoreans say, The Universe and All ‘Things are determined 
by Three: in End, Middle, and Beginning, lies the number of the 
Universe, or the Triad. We have received these as laws from 
nature, and we accordingly employ this number (Three) for solem- 
nities in honour of the Gods. Moreover, we apply our predicates 
on the same principle; for we call Two, and The Two—Both, but 
we do not call them All. Three is the first number to which we 
apply the predicate All. Herein (as was observed before) we 
follow the lead of Nature herself. Since therefore these three 
phrases—All Things, The Universe, The Perfect or Complete—do 
not specifically differ from each other, but are distinguished only 
in respect of the matter or occasions on which they are applied, 
Body is the only kind of Magnitude which can be declared Perfect 
or Complete, that is, All; for it is the only magnitude determined 
or defmed by the Three. Being divisible in three directions, it is 
divisible every way; other magnitudes are divisible either only in 
one way or only in two. Muagnitudes are both divisible and con- 
tinuous according to the number by which they are designated— 
continuous in one direction, in two, in three, or all. All divisible 
magnitudes are also continuous: whether all continuous magnitudes 
are divisible, is not yet clear. But what ts clear is—that there is 
no upward transition to a higher genus beyond Body, as there 
is from line tu surface, and from surface to Body. If there were, 
Body would not be perfect or cumplete as a magnitude; for the tran- 
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sition would be made at the point of deficiency; but the perfect or 
complete can have no deficiency: it stretches every way. Such is 
each body included as a part in the universe: it has dimensions in 
every direction. Yet each is distinguished from its neighbour by 
contact. and each therefore in a certain sense is many. But the 
Universe (7d wav) including all these parts is of necessity perfect 
and complete; extending not merely in one way, and in another 
way not, but zdyry, as the word literally means (ss. 1-4). 

Cu. 2.—Respecting the nature of the Universe, we shall enquire 
presently whether in the aggregate it be infinite or of finite mag- 
nitude. But first let us speak about its different constituent species, 
proceeding on the following hasis. I affirm that all natural bodies 
and magnitudes are per se locally movable; and that Nature is to 
them a beginning or principle of motion. Now all Local Motion 
(known by the name of dopa).is either Rectilinear or Circular, or 
compounded of the two; for these two are the only simple motions, 
by reason that the only two simple magnitudes are the rectilinear 
and the circular. ‘The circular is motion round the centre; the 
rectilinear is motion either downwards towards the centre or up- 
wards from the centre. These three are the only simple modes of 
motion or currents: as I said in the last chapter that body was 
made complete in the number three, sv also the motion of body 
is made complete in the number three. Now, as there are some 
bodies (such as fire, earth, and their cognates) which are simple 
(t.e., which have in themselves a natural beginning or principle of 
motion), and others which are compounds of these, so also there 
must be simple motions belonging to the former and compound 
motions belonging to the latter; such compound motions being 
determined by the preponderant element therein. Since, therefore, 
circular motion is a simple mode of motion, and since simple modes 
of motion belong only to simple bodies, there must of necessity be 
a particular variety of simple body, whose especial nature it is to 
be carried round in circular motion. By violence, indeed, one budy 
might be moved in a mode belonging to another; but not by 
nature. Moreover, since motion against nature is opposite to 
motion conformable to nature, and since each mode has one single 
opposite, simple circular motion, if it be not conformable to the 
nature of this body, must be against its nature If then the body 
rotating in a circle be fire or any of the other elements, its 
natural mode of motion must be opposite to circular motion. But 
each thing has only one opposite; and up and down are each 
other’s opposites. If then the body which rotates in a circle rotates 
thus against nature, it must have some other mode of motion con- 
formable to nature. But this is impossible: for, if the motion 
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conformable to its nature be motion upwards, the body must be 
fire or air; if motion downwards, the body must be earth or 
water (and there is no other simple mode of motion that it 
can have). Moreover, its rotatory motion must be a first 
motion; for the perfect is prior in nature to the imperfect. Now 
the circle is perfect; but no straight line is perfect: neither an 
infinite straight line, for in order to be perfect, it must have an end 
and a boundary ; nor any finite straight line, for each has something 
without it and may be prolonged at pleasure. So that, if motion 
first by nature belong to a body first by nature, if circular motion 
(as being perfect) be prior to rectilinear motion, and if rectilinear 
motion belong to a first ora simple body, as we see both in fire and 
in earth,—we may be sure a fortiori that circular motion belongs to 
a simple body, and that there is, besides the four elements here, 
prior to them and more divine than them, a different body of special 
nature and essence. Indeed, since circular motion is against the 
nature of these four elements, there must be some other different 
body to whose nature it is conformable. There must thus be some 
simple and primary body, whose nature it is to be carried round in 
a circle, as earth is carried downwards and fire upwards. On the 
assumption that the revolving bodies revolved against their own 
nature, it would be wonderful and even unreasonable that this one 
single mode of motion, being thus contrary to nature, should be 
continuous and eternal; for in all other things we see that what is 
contrary to nature dies away most speedily. Now, if the revolving 
body were fire, as some affirm, the revolving motion would be just 
as much contrary to its nature as motion downwards; for the 
natural motion of fire is upwards or away from the centre. Reason- 
ing from all these premisses, we may safely conclude that, distinct 
from all these bodies which are here around us, there exists a 
body whose nature is more honourable in proportion to its greater 
distance from us here (sx. 1-13). 

Cu. 3.—We plainly cannot affirm that every body is either heavy 
or light: meaning by heavy, that which is carried by its nature 
downwards or towards the centre; by light, that which is carried by 
its nature upwards or away from the centre. Heaviest (or earth) 
is that which underlies all other downward moving bodies, lightest 
(fire) is that which floats above all upward moving bodies. Air 
and water are both light and heavy, relatively, but relatively 
to different terms of comparison; thus, water is heavy as 
compared to air and fire, light as compared to earth. But 
that body whose nature it is to revolve in a circle, cannot 
possibly have either heaviness or levity; for it cannot move in 
a right line, either upwards or downwards, nor either by nature 
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or against nature. Not by nature, for, in that case, it must be 
identical with some one of the four elements; not against nature, 
because, if it moved upwards against nature, this would prove that 
motion duwnwards was conformable to its nature, and it would 
thus be identical with earth: we have already seen that, if a body 
moves upwards against nature, it must move downwards according 
tu nature, and vice versd. Now the same natural motion which 
belongs to any body as a whole, belongs also to its minute frag- 
ments (to the whole earth and to any one of its constituent clods). 
Accordingly the revolving body in its local movement of revolution 
cannot possibly be dragged in any other direction, either upward 
or downward,—neither the whole nor any portion thereof. It is 
alike reasonable to conceive it as ungenerable, indestructible, in- 
capable both of increase and of qualitative change (dvavfés xai dvad- 
Aoiwrov). It cannot be generated, because every thing generated 
comes out of a substratum and an opposite, into which it relapses on 
being destroyed. Now the revolving body has no opposite; for we 
have already seen that opposite bodies have their currents of motion 
oppusite, and there is no current of motion opposite to that of 
circular rotation. Nature has rightly excepted this ungenerable 
and indestructible substance from the action of contraries. in which 
generation and destruction occur. It is also incapable of in- 
crease or diminution, because these processes take place through 
the accession of new cognate materials; and in this case there are 
nore such. It is farther incapable of qualitative change, because 
this always implies the being affected favourably or unfavourably 
(7a6os); and this last never takes place, in plants or in animals, 
without some increase or diminution in quantity (ss. 1-5). 

This Celestial Substance is thus eternal, ungenerable, indestruc- 
tible, noway increased nor diminished, neither growing old nor 
capable of disturbing affections nor changeable in quality. Herein 
the evidence of reason and that of phenomena concur. For all men, 
Ilellenes and Barbarians, have some belief respecting the Gods, 
and all who believe Gods to exist assign to the divine nature the 
uppermost place in the Kosmos; an immortal place going naturally 
alony with immortal persons. Our peiceptions confirm this suffi- 
ciently, at least when we speak with reference to human belief. 
For not the smallest change has ever been observed in the celestial 
substance, throughout all past time. Under these impressions, the 
ancients gave to it the name which it now bears; for the same 
opinions suggest themselves to us not once, nor twice, but an 
infinite number of times. Hence the ancients, regarding the First 
Body as something distinct from Lire, Earth, Air, or Water, called 
the uppermost place Adther, from its being always running (dro 
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Tov Oey dei), the adverbial designation being derived from eternal 
duration. Anaxagoras employs this name improperly : he calls Fire 
by the name of Ather (s. 6). 

It is plain, from all we have said, that the simple bodies cannot 
be more in number than those just indicated; for a simple body 
must of necessity have a simple mode of motion, and there are only 
three simple modes of motion—one circular and two rectilinear, one 
of these being from the centre, the other towards the centre (s. 7). 

Cu. 4.—That Circular Rotation has no motion opposed to it, may 
be shown by several different arguments. If there were any, it 
would certainly be rectilinear motion; for convex and concave, 
though each respectively opposed to the other, are, when both put 
together, opposed as a couple to rectilinear motion. But each 
variety of rectilinear motion has another variety of rectilinear 
motion opposed to it; and each thing has but one opposite. More- 
over the oppositions between one motion (or one current— dopa) 
and another are founded upon oppositions of place, which are three 
in number: (1) Above and Below; (2) Before and Behind; (3) 

tight and Left. Now the motion in circular rotation from A to B 
is not opposite to that from B to A: the opposition of motion is 
along the straight line which joins the two; for an infinite number 
of different circles may be drawn, not interfering with each other, 
but all passing through the same two points A and B. In the 
same semicircle, the opposition between the current from A to B 
and that from B to A, is along the line of diameter—not along the 
line of circumference. If one circular current were really opposed 
tu any other circular current, one or other of the two would have 
existed to no purpose; for both have the same object. That is to 
say: what is carried round in a circle, let it begin from any 
point whatever, must necessarily come round equally to all the 
opposite places, above, below, before, behind, right, left. If the 
two (presumed) opposite circular curreuts were equal, they would 
neutralize each other, and there would be no motion at all of 
either of them. If one of the two were the more powerful, it would 
extinguish the other; so that to suppose the existence of both is to 
suppose that one or both exists in vain (i.e., can never be realized). 
We say that a sandal exists in vain (dry), when it cannot be 
fastened on. But God and Nature do nothing in vain (ss. 1-8). 

Cu. 5.—Most of the ancient philosophers admitted an infinite 
body ; but this may be shown to be impossible. The question is 
very lnportant; for the consequences which follow from admitting 
the Infinite as principium, affect our speculations concerning the 
whole of Nature (s. 1). 
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Every body is of necessity either simple or compound. The 
infinite body therefore, if it exists, must of necessity be either ons 
or the other. But there can be no infinite compound composed of 
simple bodies finite in magnitude and in number; so that, if an 
infinite body exist, it must be simple. We shall first enquire 
whether the First Body, whose nature it is to move in a circle, can 
be infinite in magnitude. Now, if it were infinite, the radii thrown 
out from the centre would be infinite, and the distance between 
them would also be infinite; that is, no finite peripheral line can 
be found touching all the extremities of the radii without: if any 
such line be assumed, you may always assume a greater. We call 
Number infinite, because the greatest number cannot be given; 
and the like may be said aboot this distance. Now, as an infinite 
distance cannot be passed over, no circular motion passing over it 
is possible, so as to come round to the point of departure. But we 
see plainly that the First Body or the Heaven does come round in 
a circle; and it has been shown by reasoning a priors that there 
ts a variety of body whose nature it is to move ina circle. Such 
a body therefore as the First (revolving) Body cannot be infinite 
(ss. 2, 3). 

Four other arguments are added, proving the same conclusion 
(s. 4, seq.). One of them is: That an infinite square, circle, or 
sphere, is an impossibility; each of these figures being defined 
or determined. As there can be no infinite circle, so neither can 
an infinite body be moved round in a circle (s. 7). 

Cu. 6.—As the First Body cannot be infinite, so neither can those 
bodies be infinite whose nature it is to move to the centre and from the 
centre—neither the centripetal nor the centrifugal body. For these 
two currents are opposite in nature; opposite currents being charac- 
terized by the opposite places to which they tend. But of two op- 
posites, if the one be fixed and determinate, the other must be fixed 
and determinate also. Now the centre is determined ; for the cen- 
tripetal body, let it fall from what height it will, can never fall lower 
than the centre; and, since the centre is determined, the upper 
region or extremity must also be determined. The places at each 
extreme being thus determined, the intermediate space must be 
determined also; otherwise there would exist motion undetermined 
or infinite, which has been shown in a former treatise to be impos- 
sible (Physica, VIII. viii.) ; and therefore that body which either is 
therein, or may possibly be therein, must be determined. But it 
18 a fact that the centripetal body and the centrifugal body can be 
therein ; for centripetality and centrifugality are of the nature of 
each respectively (ss. 1, 2). 
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Hence we see that there can be no infinite body. There are other 
reasons also. As the centripetal body is heavy, if it be infinite, its 
gravity must also be infinite; and, if gravity cannot be infinite, 
neither can any heavy body be infinite. The like about any light 
body, such as the centrifugal (s. 3). 

He then shows (by a long process of reasoning, not easy to follow) 
first, that there cannot be an infinite body with finite gravity; next, 
that there can be no infinite gravity. Accordingly there can be no 
infinite body at all, having gravity. At the end, he considers that 
this is established, (1) by the partial arguments (8a trav xara pépos) 
immediately preceding; (2) by the general reasonings in his other 
treatises respecting first principles, in which he explained the Infinite 
—in what sense it existed and didnot exist ; (3) by an argument about 
the Infinite, upon which he touches in the next chapter (ss. 4—13). 

Cu. 7.—Every body is of necessity either infinite or finite. If 
infinite, it is as a whole either of like constituents or of unlike. If 
the latter, either of a finite number of species, or of an infinite 
number. The last is impossible, if our fundamental assumptions 
are allowed to stand. For since the simple modes of motion are 
limited in number, the simple bodies must be alike limited; each 
simple mode of motion belonging to its own special simple body, and 
each natural body having always its own natural motion. But, if 
the Infinite be composed of a finite number of species, each of these 
constituent parts must be infinite; that is, water and fire must be 
infinite. Yet this too is impossible ; for we have seen that there 
cannot be either infinite levity or infinite gravity (the attributes of 
fire and water). Moreover, if these bodies be infinite, the places 
which they occupy, and the motions which they make, must also Le 
infinite; but this also we have shown to be inadmissible, if our 
fundamental assumptions are admitted. The centripetal body can- 
not be carried to an infinite distance downward, nor the centrifugal 
body to an infinite distance upward. That which cannot come to 
pass, cannot be in course of coming to pass ; thus, if a thing cannot 
come to be white, or a cubit long, or domiciled in Egypt, it 
cannot be in course of becoming white, or a cubit long, &c. It can- 
not be in course of being carried to a terminus which cannot be 
reached. It might be argued that fire, though discontinuous and 
dispersed, might still be infinite, in the sum total of its different 
masses. But body is that which is extended in every direction: 
how can there be many bodies unlike to each other, yet each of 
them infinite? Each of them, if infinite at all, ought to be infinite 
in every direction (ss. 1-5). 

We thus see that the Infinite cannot consist of unlike constituents. 
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But neither can it consist of constituents all similar. For, fin, 
there are only three simple motions, and one of the three it mut 
have; but we have shown that it cannot have either centripetal o 
centrifugal motion (t.¢., that it cannot have either infinite gravity 
or infinite levity); nor can it again have citcular motion, fur the 
Infinite cannot be carried in a circle: this would amount to saying 
that the Heaven is infinite, which we have shown to be impossible. 
The Infinite indeed cannot be moved in any way at all; for, if 
moved, it must be moved either according to nature, or contrary to 
nature (violently), and, if its present motion be violent, it must 
have some other mode of motion which is natural to it. But, if it 
have any such, this assumes that there exists some other place 
belonging to it, into which it may be conveyed—an obvious 
impossibility (ss. 6, 7). 

' Farthermore, the Infinite cannot act in any way upon the Finite, 
nor be acted upon thereby (ss. 8-10). Nor can the Infinite be acted 
upon in any way by the Infinite (ss. 11, 12). 

If then every perceptible body possesses powers, as agent or 
patient or both, there can be no perceptible body which is infinite. 
But all bodies which are in any place are perceptible ; therefore no 
body which is in any place can be infinite. There is no infinite 
body, indeed there can be no body at all, outside of the Heaven: 
for that which is outside of the Heaven is in a place. Even if 
perceivable only up to a certain point (peéxpe tevds), even if merely 
intelligible, it would still be in a place, and would therefure come 
under the foregoing argument—that there is no body outside of 
the Heaven (ss. 13, 14). 

The foregoing reasoning may be summed up, in more general 
language (Aoyuwrepov), as follows :—The Infinite assumed as homo- 
genevus cannot be moved in a circle, since the Infinite has no centre ; 
nor in a straight line, since this would imply a second infinite place 
into which it must be moved according to nature, and a third infinite 
place into which it must be moved against nature, and since in either 
case the furce which causes it to be moved must be infinite. But we 
have already argued, in treating of Motion (Phys. VII. x.) that no- 
thing finite can have infinite power, nothing infinite can have finite 
power ; and, if that which is moved according tu nature can also be 
moved contrary to nature, there must of necessity be two Infinites— 
Movens and Motum. Yet what can that be which causes the Infinite 
to move? If it cause itself to muve, it must be animated (€puxov): 
but how can an infinite animated being (gov) exist? And, if there 
be any thing else which causes it to move, there must exist two Infi- 
nites, cach distinguished from the other in fourm and power (8s. 15-17). 
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Again, even if we admit the doctrine of Leukippus and Demokri- 
tus—That the whole is not continuous, but discontinuous, atoms 
divided by intervening spaces—still the Infinite is inadmissible. 
For the nature and essence of these atoms is all the same, though 
they are different from each other in figure and arrangement; 
accordingly the motion of all must be the same: if one is heavy or 
centripetal, all must be so alike; if one is light or centrifugal, all 
must be so alike. But either of these motions would imply the 
existence of centre and periphery; which does not consist with an 
infinite whole. In the Infinite, there is neither centre nor periphery ; 
no terminus prefixed either for upward or downward motion; no 
own place either for centripetal or centrifugal matter. Therefore in 
an infinite universe, there can be no notion at all (ss. 18, 19). 

Cu. 8.—There cannot be more than one Kosmos. All things both 
rest and are moved, either by violence, or according to nature. In 
that place to which it is carried by nature, it also rests by nature : 
in that place to which it is carried by violence, it rests by violence, 
If the current which we see towards the centre is by violence, the 
opposite current must be natural; if earth is carried by violence 
from thence hitherward, its natural current must be from hence 
thitherward ; and, if being here it rests without violence, its current 
towards here must be a natural one. For there is one only which 
is natural. Now, if there be many Kosmi, they must be alike in 
their nature, and must be composed of the same bodies, having the 
same nature and powers—fire, earth, and the two intermediate 
elements: for, if the bodies here are not the same as those in other 
Kosmi—if the same names are given in an equivocal sense and do 
not connote the same specific attributes—the name Kosmos must be 
equivocal also, and there cannot be many true or real Kosmi, in the 
same sense. To the parts or elements of each Kosmos, therefore, 
the centripetal and centrifugal currents are natural; for the simple 
currents are limited in number, and each element is so named as to 
connote one of them specially; and, if the currents are the same, the 
elements must also be the same everywhere. If there were another 
Kosmos, the earth in that would tend towards the centre of our 
Kosmos, and the fire in that would tend towards the periphery of 
our Kosmos. But this is impossible; since in that case the earth in 
that Kosmos would run away from the centre of its own Kosmos, 
and the fire therein would run away from its own periphery. 
Either we must not admit the same nature in the simple elements 
of the numerous Kosmi; or, if we do admit it, we must recognize 
only one centre and one periphery. This difficulty prevents our 
recognizing more than one Kosmos (ss. 1-6). 
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It is unphilosophical to affirm that the nature of these simple 
elements becomes changed according as they are more or less distant 
from their own places. The difference is at best one of degree, not 
one of kind. That they are moved, we see plainly; there must 
therefore be some one current of motion natural to them. Accord- 
ingly every portion of the same element (or of elements the same in 
kind) must tend towards the same numerical place—towards this 
actual centre (mpos 7éde re péoov), or that actual periphery ; and, if 
the tendency be towards one centre specie, but towards many centres 
numero, because particulars differ numero alone, and not specie, still 
the attribute will be alike in all, and will not be present in some 
portions, absent in others: I mean that, if the portions of this Kos- 
mos are relative to each other, those in another Kosmus are in the 
like condition, and what is taken from this Kosmos will not be diffe- 
rent from what is taken from the corresponding elements of any other 
Kosmos. Unless these assumptions can be overthrown, it is indis- 
putably certain that there can be only one centre and one periphery; 
by consequence therefore, only one Kosmos and not more (ss. 7-10). 

There are other reasons to show that there is a given terminns 
for the natural current both of fire and of earth. A thing moved, 
speaking generally, changes from something definite into something 
else definite; but there are different species of such change: the 
change called getting-well is from sickness to health; that called 
growth is from the little to the great ; that called local movement is 
from a terminus to another terminus, and local movements are 
specifically different from each other, according as the terminus a quo 
and the terminus ad quem is defined in each. The terminus is 
always a known and definite point: it is not accidental, nor depen- 
dent upon the arbitrium of the mover. Fire and earth therefore 
do not move on to infinity, but to definite points in opposite direc- 
tions; and the local antithesis is between above and below: these 
are the two termini of the respective currents. Earth is carried 
with greater velocity, the nearer 1t approaches to the centre; fire 
is carried with greater velocity, the nearer it approaches to the 
periphery. This shows that its current does not stretch to in- 
finity ; for its velocity would then increase infinitely. Earth is not 
carried downward by the force of any thing else, nor fire upwards: 
not by any violence, nor by squeezing out (ékOAipe), as some say. 
If this were so, a larger quantity of earth would move downward, 
and a larger quantity of fire upward, more slowly than a smaller. 
But the reverse is what occurs: the larger quantity of earth moves 
downward more rapidly than the smaller: if its motion had been 
caused by violence or by squeezing out, such motion would have 
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slackened as it became more widely distant from the moving force 
(ss. 11-14). 

We may deduce the same conclusion from the reasonings of the 
First Philosophy, also from the fact of circular motion which of 
necessity is constant both here and everywhere. Further, it is clear 
that there can be only one Kosmos; for, as there are three bodily 
elements, so there are three special places of such elements: one 
the undermost, at the centre; another the uppermost, at the peri- 
phery, revolving in a circular orbit; the third, in the intermediate 
place between the two, being the light or floating element (76 
émrdAafov); for, if not there, it must be outside of the Kosmos, 
which is impossible (ss. 15, 16). 

Cu. 9.—We must however now examine some reasons, which 
have been alleged to prove the contrary ; and which seem to show, 
not only that there are many Kosmi, but even that there must be 
many, and that the hypothesis of one single Kosmos is inad- 
missible. It is urged that in all aggregates, natural as well as 
artificial, the Form by itself is one thing, and the Form im- 
plicated with Matter is another. When we declare the definition 
of a sphere or a circle, we do not include therein gold or brass, 
for this makes no part of the essence: if we mention these 
metals, it is when we cannot conceive or grasp anything beyond 
the particular case; for example, if we have one particular circle 
before us. Nevertheless, even here the circle in the abstract is 
one thing, and this particular circle is another: the first is 
the Form by itself, the last is the Form along with Matter, 
one among particular objects. Now, since the Heaven is per- 
ceivable by sense, it must be one among particular objects; for 
every thing perceivable is implicated with Matter. As such, it is 
this Heaven: to be this Heaven (Form along with Matter) is one 
thing; to be the Heaven simply and absolutely (Form without 
Matter) is another. Now, wherever there is Form, there either are 
or may be many distinct particulars; whether we admit (with 
Plato) that the Forms exist separately, or not. In all things where 
the Essence is implicated with Matter, we see that the particular 
manifestations are many and of indefinite number. Upon this 
reasoning therefore, there are or at least may be many Heavens: 
the supposition that there can be no more than one, is inadmissible 
(ss. 1-2). 

But we must see how far this reasoning will hold. That the 
Form without Matter differs from the Form with Matter, is per- 
fectly true. But this does not show that there must be many 
Kosmi; nor can there be many, if this one Kosmos exhausts all 
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the matter that exists. If the matter of man were flesh and bunt, 
and if a single man were formed, including all flesh and all bone 
indissolubly united ; there could not possibly exist any other man; 
and the like is true about other objects; for, where the essence is 
implicated with an underlying matter, no object can come into 
existence unless some matter be furnished. The Kosmos, or Heaven, 
is a particular object, composed partly out of appropriate matter: 
but if it absorbs all the appropriate matter, no second Kosmos can 
come to pass. We shall now show that it does include all the 
appropriate matter (ss. 3-5). 

The word Heaven has three different senses. 1. It means the 
essence of the extreme periphery of the universe, or the natural 
body which is there situated: we call this highest and farthest 
place Heaven, where we suppose all the divine agency to be 
situated (év @ 70 Oetov wav iWpicbai dapev). 2. It means the body 
continuous (76 avvexés cdpa) with the extreme periphery of the 
universe, wherein are contained Sun, Moon, and some of the Stars 
(Planets); for these we affirm to be in the Heaven. 3. In a third 
sense, it means the body circumscribed (creptexouevov) by this 
extreme periphery : for we usually call the Whole and the Universe, 
Heaven.—These being the three senses of Heaven, the Whule cir- 
cumscribed by the extreme periphery must by necessity consist of 
_ all the natural and perceivable body existing, since there neither 
is nor can be any such outside of the Heaven. For, if there were 
any such outside of the Heaven, it must be either one of the elements 
or a compound thereof—either by nature or contrary to nature. 
For we have shown that cach of the three elements—the circular, 
the centrifugal, and the centripetal—has its own special place by 
nature ; and that, even if the place in which it now is were not its 
natural place, that place would be the natural place of another one 
among the three ; for, if a place be contrary to nature in reference 
to one, it must be conformable to nature in reference to another. 
Neither of these three elements therefure can be outside of the 
Heaven, nor, of course, any of their compounds. And there exists 
no other body besides these ; nor can there exist any other (ss. 6, 7). 

We see therefore plainly that there neither is nor can be any 
mass Of body (cdparos oyxov) outside of the Heaven; and that the 
Heaven comprehends all matter—all body natural and perceptible. 
So that there neither are, nor ever have been, nor ever can be, 
many Heavens: this one is unique as well as perfect. Nor is there 
either place, or vacuum, or time, outside of the Heaven. There is 
no place or vacuum ; because, if there were, body might be placed 
therein; which we have shown to be impossible. There is no 
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time; because time is the number of motion, and there can be no 
motion without some natural body; but there cannot exist any 
extra-celestial body. Neither, therefore, are the things outside of 
the Heaven in place, nor is there time to affect them with old age, 
nor do they undergo change of any kind. They are without any 
change of quality and without susceptibility of suffering; they 
remain, throughout the entire Afon, in possession of the best and 
most self-sufficing life. The word Aon is a divine expression pro- 
posed (Oeiws épOeyxrar) by the ancient philosophers: they call the 
Eon of each creature that end which circumscribes the natural 
duration of the creature's life. Pursuant to this same explanation, 
the end of the whole Heaven—the end comprising all time and 
the infinity of all things—is fon, so denominated dé rod de 
elva:, immortal and divine. From this is suspended existence and 
life fur all other things; for some closely and strictly, for others 
faintly and feebly. For it is a doctrine often repeated to us in 
ordinary philosophical discourse (é& rois éyxuxAios dArocodypacr) 
respecting divine matters—that the Divine, every thing primary 
and supreme, is by necessity unchangeable ; and this confirms what 
has been just affirmed. For there exists nothing more powerful 
than itself which can cause it to be moved (if there were, that 
would be more divine); nor has it any mean attribute; nor is it 
deficient in any of the perfections belonging to its nature, Its 
unceasing motion too is easily explained. For all things cease to 
be moved, when they come into their own place; but with the 
circular or revolving body the place in which it begins and in 
which it ends is the same (ss. 8-10). 

Cu. 10.—We shall next discuss whether the Kosmos be gener- 
able or ungenerable, and perishable or imperishable; noticing 
what others have said on the subject before. All of them con- 
sider the Kosmos to be generated: but some think it (although 
generated) to be eternal; others look upon it as perishable, like 
other natural compounds; others again—Empedokles and Hera- 
kleitus—declare it to be generated and destroyed in perpetual alter- 
nation. Now to affirm that it is generated and yet that it is 
eternal, is an impossibility : we cannot reasonably affirm any thing, 
except what we see to happen with all things or with most things ; 
and, in the case befure us, what happens is the very reverse of the 
foregoing affirmation, for all things generated are seen to be 
destroyed. Again, that which has no beginning of being as it is 
now—that which cannot possibly have been otherwise previously 
throughout the whole Aion—can never by any possibility change ; 
for, if it could ever change, there must exist some cause, which, 
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if it had existed before, would have compelled what is assumed 
to be incapable of being otherwise, to be otherwise. To thee 
who say that the Kosmos has come together from materials pr 
viously existing in another condition, we may reply: If thes 
materials were always in this prior condition and incapable of ay 
other, the Kosmos would never have been generated at all; and, if 
it has been generated, we may be sure that the antecedent mate 
rials must have been capable of coming into another condition, and 
were not under a necessity to remain always in the same condition; 
so that aggregations once existing were dissolved, and disgregations 
brought into combination, many times over before the present 
Kosmos; at least they possibly may have been so: and this is 
enough to prove that the Kosmos is not indestructible (ss. 1-3). 

Among those who maintain the Kosmos to have been generated 
yet to be indestructible, there are some who defend themselves in 
the following manner. They tell us that the generation of which 
they speak is not meant to be affirmed as a real past fact, but iss 
mere explanatory or illustrative fiction, like the generation of 
geometrical figure, introduced to facilitate the understanding by 
pupils, But such an analogy cannot be admitted. For in geometry 
the conclusions are just the same, if we suppose all the figures 
existing simultaneously ; but it is not so with the demonstrations 
which they tender about the generation of the Kosmos, where the 
antecedent condition and the consequent condition are the reverse 
of each other. Out of disorder (they tell us) things came into 
order: these two conditions cannot be simultaneous; generation 
must be a real fact, and distinction of time comparing the one con- 
dition with the other; whereas in geometrical figures no distine- 
tion of time is required (ss. 4-6). 

To assume alternate generation and dissolution, over and over 
again, is in fact to represent the Kosmos as eternal, but as changing 
its form ; as if you should suppose the same person to pass from 
boyhood to manhood and then back again from manhood to boy- 
hood—calling that by the name of generation and destruction. 
For, if the elements come together, the aggregation resulting will 
not be accidental and variable but always the same, especially 
upon the assumptions of these philosophers. So that, if the whole 
Kosmos, remaining continuous, is sometimes arranged in one way, 
sometimes in another, it is these arrangements which are gene- 
rated and destroyed, not the Kosmos itself (ss. 7, 8). 

Total generation, and total destruction without any renovation, 
of Kosmos might be possible, if there were an infinity of Kosmi, 
but cannot be possible with only one; for anterior to the moment 
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of generation there existed the antecedent condition, which, never 
having been generated, could not be destroyed (s. 9). 

There are some who think (with Plato in Timsus) that the non- 
generable may yet be destroyed, and that the generated may be 
indestructible. We have combated this opinion on physical grounds, 
respecting the Heaven specially. We shall now treat the subject 
upon universal reasonings (t.e., belonging to Logic or Metaphysics 
—-rpos ots hvoixas pev rept TOU ovpdvou povoy eipyrac’ KaOdAov Se rept 
dmayros oxefapevots, €orat Kal wept tovrov dyAov—s. 10). 

Cx. 11.—In this reasoning, the first step is to point out that 
Generable and Non-Generable, Destructible or Indestructible, are 
words used in many different senses, which must be discriminated 
(7o\Aax@s Aeydpeva). If a man uses these words in an affirmative 
proposition without such discrimination, his affirmation is indeter- 
minate ; you cannot tell in which of their many different senses he 
intends to affirm. Non-Generable means: (1) That which now is, 
having previously not been, even though without either generation 
or change, as, to touch or to be moved ; for, according to some per- 
sons, touching or being moved are not cases of generation: you 
cannot become touching, or become moved ; you are moved, or you are 
not moved; you touch, or you do not touch (ov yap elvar yiveoOat 
gaow dirropevov, ovdé xwovpevov. He means, I presume, that to 
touch, and to be moved, are instantaneous acts, though how they 
can be said to occur dvev peraBodjs, I do not see.). It means: 
(2) That which, though capable of coming to pass or of having 
come to pass (évdexdpuevov yiverOar fH yevéofa), nevertheless is not; 
for this too is non-generable, since it might have come to be. 
Again, it means: (3) That which cannot by possibility sometimes 
exist, sometimes not exist. Impossible has two meanings: (1) That 
of which you cannot truly say that it might be generated (ér 
yevorr av); (2) That which cannot be generated easily, or quickly, 
or well (xadds). So also the Generable (7rd yewyrov) means: 
(1) That which, not existing previously, afterwards exists at one 
time and not at another, whether generated or not (he seems here 
to point to ro dwreoOos or 70 xweicOa); (2) The possible, whether 
it be the strictly possible, or the easily possible; (3) That of which 
there is generation out of the non-existent into existence, whether 
it now does actually exist, or may exist hereafter. The Destructible 
and Indestructible (@@aprov xai adpOaprov) have similar differences 
of meaning (ss. 1-6). 

If we say that a man can raise a weight of 100 pounds, or march 
100 stadia, we speak always with reference to a certain extreme, 
meaning to imply that he can also raise a weight of 50, 40, 30 
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pounds, and that he can also walk 50, 40, 30 stadia. If we my 
that he cannot raise a weight of 100 pounds, we mean to imply, 
a fortiori, that he cannot raise a weight of 110 pounds. In regard 
to sight and hearing, the case is opposite; he who can see a small 
object, can certainly see a large one; he who can hear a faint 
sound, can certainly hear a loud one. But he who can see a large 
object, is not necessarily able to see a small one ; he who can hear 
a loud sound, is not necessarily able to hear a faint one. In sight 
and hearing, superior power is indicated by the less including the 
greater ; in motion, by the greater including the less (ss. 7-8). 

Cu. 12.—If there are some things capable both of existence and 
of non-existence, we must define on which falls the major portion of 
time; for, if we cannot in either case define the time, and can only 
say that it is greater than any assumed length of time and never 
less than any assumed length,—the same thing will be capable both 
of existence and of non-existence for an infinite time; which is an 
impossibility. We must take our departure from this principle: 
Impossibility is one thing, Falsehood another. Both the impossible 
and the false are, however, either conditional (as when it is said to 
be impossible that the triangle should have its three angles equal 
to two right angles, if such and such things are granted, and that 
the diameter should be commensurate with the periphery, if such 
and such positions were true), or absolute. But there ure matters 
absolutely false, which are not absolutely impossible. When you 
are standing, I affirm that you are sitting: this is absolutely false, 
but not absolutely impossible. On the other hand, if I affirm that 
you are at the same time sitting and standing, or that the diameter 
is commensurable with the periphery, the proposition is not merely 
absolutely false, but absolutely impossible. An assumption simply 
false is not the same thing as an assumption absolutely impossible: 
from an impossible assumption there follow other impossibilities. 
The power of sitting or standing means that you can do either one 
at any given time—one at one time, the other at another; but not 
that you can do both at the same time. But, ifany thing has through- 
out an infinite time the power of doing more things than one, it must 
have the power of doing more things than one at the same time ; for 
this infinite time comprehends its whole existence. Accordingly, 
if any thing existing for an infinite time is nevertheless destruc- 
tible, this means that it has the possibility not to exist. This being 
a possibility, let us imagine it realized: then the thing in question 
will both exist actually for an infinite time and yet not exist ; which 
is a consequence not only false, but impossible, and thus proves the 
promiss assumed to be impossible (i.e., that a thing existing for an 
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infinite time is nevertheless destructible). We thus see that what 
exists always is absolutely indestructible (ss. 1-3). It is also 
ungenerable ; for, if generable, there will be a possibility that at 
some time or other it did not exist. That is generable, which may 
possibly have not existed at some anterior time, finite or infinite: so 
that, if ro det cv cannot possibly not exist, it cannot be generable. 
Now that which is always possible to exist, has, for its correlate 
negative (drddacis), that which is not always possible to exist ; and 
that which is always possible not to exist, has, for its contrary, that 
which is not always possible not to exist. These two negatives 
must of necessity be true of the same subject: there must be some- 
thing of which we may truly say—lIt has no possibility always to 
exist—It has no possibility always not to exist. This therefore 
is something intermediate between that which always exists, and 
that which always exists not, viz., That which may exist and may 
not exist (kai «vas pécov rod dei Gyros Kal Tov dei py SvToS, TO 
Suvdpevov elvae cal py elvac); for both the negative predicates will 
find application, if it do not exist always. ‘The possible to exist, 
and the possible nut to exist, must therefore be the same thing—a 
mean between the two above-mentioned extremes (ss. 4, 5). 

After a long metaphysical deduction, occupying from sections 
6 to 17, Aristotle proceeds as follows. 

We may also discern in the following manner that nothing 
which has been once generated, can continue indestructible ; 
nothing which is ungenerable and which always existed heretofore, 
can ever be destroyed. For it is impossible that any thing which 
arises spontancously (do Tov avrouarov) can be either indestructible 
or ungenerable. ‘The Spontaneous, and the Casual (70 azo ris 
Tvyxns), are in antithesis to the always or the most frequently Ens 
or Fiens (zapa 76 dei xai 7d ws eri TO TOAD 7 Sv F ywwdpevov—s. 18); 
but that which has existed for an infinite or a very long time, 
must belong to this last category. Accordingly, such things must 
by nature sometimes exist, sometimes not exist. In them, both 
sides of the contradiction are alike true, owing to the matter of 
which they are composed: they exist, and they do not exist. But 
you cannot say with truth now that the thing exists last year; 
nor could you say last year that it exists now. Having once been 
non-existent, it cannot be eternal for future time; for it will still 
possess in future time the possibility of nun-existence, vet not the 
power of non-existing at the moment when it does exist, nor with 
reference to last year and to past time; there being no power 
hearing upon past time, but only on present and future time. (Sec- 
tions 21 and 22 are hardly intelligible to me.) . 
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On physical grounds also it appears impossible that what i 
eternal in the past should be destroyed afterwards, or that whs 
did not exist at some former time should afterwards be eterna 
Those things which are destructible, are all of them generable ani 
changeable (yewyra cai dAAowra wayra). Those things which ex 
by nature, are changed by their opposites and by their component 
materials, and are destroyed by the same agencies (8. 23). 


Book II. 


Cu. 1.—The Heaven has not been generated nor can it be de 
stroyed, as some (Plato) affirm: it is one and eternal, having neither 
beginning nor end of the whole Aon, holding and comprehending 
in itself infinite time. This we may believe not merely from the 
foregoing reasonings, but also from the opinion of opponents who 
suppose the Kosmos to be generated. For, since their opinion hes 
been shown to be inadmissible, and our doctrine is at least admis- 
sible, even thus much will have great force to determine our faith 
in the immortality and eternity of the Heaven. Hence we shall 
do well to assist in persuading ourselves that the ancient doctrines, 
and especially those of our own country, are true—That there 
is among the substances endowed with motion one immortal and 
divine, whose motion is such that it has itself no limit but is 
rather itself the limit of all other motions, limit being the attribute 
of the circumscribing substance. The circular motion of the 
Heaven, being itself perfect, circumscribes and comprehends all 
the imperfect motions which are subject to limit and cessation. 
It has itself neither beginning nor end, but is unceasing throughout 
infinite time: in regard to other motions, it is the initiatory cause 
to some, while it is the recipient of the cessation of others (ss. 1, 2). 

The ancients assigned Heaven to the Gods, as the only place 
which was immortal, and our reasonings show tbat it is not merely 
indestructible and ungenerable, but also unsusceptible of all mortal 
defect or discomfort. Moreover it feels no fatigue, because it is 
not constrained by any extraneous force to revolve contrary to its 
own nature: if it were so, that would be tiresome, and all the more 
since the motion is eternal; it would be inconsistent with any 
supremely good condition. The ancients therefore were mistaken 
in saying that the Heaven required to be supported by a person 
named Atlas: the authors of this fable proceeded upon the same 
supposition as recent philosophers ; regarding the celestial body as 
heavy and earthy, they placed under it, in mythical guise, an ani- 
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mated necessity (dvdyxnv {uvxov), or constraint arising from vital 
force. But they are wrong; and so is Empedokles, when he says 
that the Heaven is kept permanently in its place by extreme velo- 
city of rotation, which counteracts its natural inclination down- 
wards (oixeias porys). Nor can we reasonably suppose that it is 
kept eternally in its place (i.e., contrary to its own nature) by the 
compulsion of a soul or vital furce (io Yuyjs dvayxaLovons): it is 
impossible that the life of a soul thus acting can be painless or 
happy. The motion which it causes, being accompanied with 
violence and being also perpetual (as it is the nature of the First 
Body to cause motion continuously throughout the Kosmos), must 
be a tiresome duty, unrelieved by any reasonable relaxation ; since 
this soul enjoys no repose, such as the letting down of the body 
during sleep affords to the soul. of mortal animals, but is sub- 
jected to a fate like Ixion’s—ceaseless and unyielding revolution. 
Now our reasonings, if admissible, respecting the First or Circular 
Motion (spurns gopas) afford not merely more harmonious con- 
ceptions respecting its eternity, but also the only way of speaking 
in language which will be allowed as consistent with the vague 
impressions respecting the Deity (rj pavreia rq wept tov Oedv). 
Enough, however, of this talk for the present (ss. 3-6). 

Cu. 2.—Since the Pythagoreans and others recognize a Right 
and Left in the Heaven, let us enquire whether such dpyai can 
properly be ascribed to the body of the Universe; for, if these 
can be ascribed, much more may the vther dpyai prior to them be 
ascribed to it. Of dpxai xujoews (termini a quibus), there are three 
couples: (1) Upwards and Downwards; (2) Forward and Back- 
ward; (3) Right and Left. All the three exist in animals; but 
the first alone is found in plants. All the three are in all perfect 
bodies, and in all animated bodies which have in themselves 
a beginning of motion; but not in inanimate bodies, which have 
not in themselves a beginning. Each of these three dpxai or 
duaordces is true and appropriate as an attribute; but among 
the three, Upwards and Downwards comes first in the order 
of nature, Right and Left, last. The Pythagoreans are to be 
blamed for dwelling on Right and Left, and not noticing the other 
two pairs which are prior in the order of nature and more appro- 
priate, and for supposing that Right and Left are to be found in 
every thing. Upward is the principle of length ; Right, of breadth ; 
Forward, of depth. Again, from upward movement comes growth; 
movement from the right is local movement; movement from 
before is movement of sense (7 xara tiv aicGnow), or the line 
in which sensible impressions are propagated (ép @ ai aicOyous). 
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Up is the source from whence motion originates (ro GOev 4 xirqon 
—s. 6); Right, the point from which the direction of the motion 
starts ; Forward, the point towards which it goes (ro é¢ 9). 
In inanimate bodies (which are either not moved at all, or only 
moved in one manner and direction, as fire only upwards, earth 
only downwards), we speak of above and below, right and left, 
only with reference to ourselves, and not as attributes really 
belonging to these objects; for by inverting the objects these 
attributes will be inverted also, right will become left, and left 
will become right. But in animated objects, which have in them- 
selves an dpyy xwyoews, & real right and left, a real upward and 
downward, are to be recognized ; of course therefore in the Heaven, 
which is an animated object of this character (uvyxos). For we 
must not make any difficulty in consequence of the spherical figure 
of the universe, or suppose that such a figure excludes real right 
and left, the parts being all alike and all in perpetual motion. We 
must conceive the case as like that of a person having a real right 
and left, distinct in attributes, but who has been enclosed in a 
hollow sphere: he will still have the rea] distinct right and left, 
yet to a spectator outside he will appear not to have it. In like 
manner, we must speak of the Heaven as having a beginning 
of motion ; for, though its motion never did begin, yet there must 
be some point from which it would have taken its departure, if 
it ever had begun, and from which it would recommence, if it 
ever came to a standstill. 1 call the length of the Heaven, the 
distance between the poles—one of the poles above, the other 
below. Now the pole which is above us, is the lower pole; that 
which is invisible to us, is the upper pole. For that is called 
right, in each object, from whence local movement takes its de- 
parture, or where local movement begins. But the revolution of 
the Heaven begins on the side where the stars rise ; this, therefore, 
is the true right, and the side on which they set, is left. If, there- 
fore, it begins from the right, and revolves round to the right (éri ra 
d€éfia arepipéperar), the invisible pole must be the upper pole; for, if 
the visible pole were the upper, the movement of the Heaven 
would be to the left, which we deny to be the fact. The invisible 
pole is therefore the upper, and those who live near it are in the 
upper hemisphere, and tu the right (apos rots Sefiows); we on the 
contrary are in the lower hemisphere, and to the left. The Pytha- 
goreans are in error when they say that we are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, and to the right, and that inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere are in the lower hemisphere and to the left. But, 
speaking with reference to the second revolution (ras Sevrépas wepe- 
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gopas) or that of the planets, which is in the contrary direction 
to the first revolution or that of the First Heaven, it is we who are 
in the upper hemisphere and on the right side; it is the inhabitants 
of the southern hemisphere, who are in the lower hemisphere and 
on the left side: that is, it is we who are on the side of the begin- 
ning of motion, they who are on the side of the end (ss. 1-10). 

Cu. 3.—I have previously laid it down, that circular movement 
is not opposite to circular. But, if this be the case, what is the 
- reason that there are many different revolutions in the Heaven ? 
This is what I shall now enquire, fully aware of the great distance 
from which the enquiry must be conducted (dfjw6ev) — not so 
much a distance in place, as owing to the small number of accom- 
panying facts which can be observed by the senses respecting 
them. 

The cause must be looked for in thisdirection. Every thing which 
performs a work, exists for the sake of that work. Now the work of 
Deity is immortality, or eternal life; so that the divine substance 
must of necessity be in eternal motion, The Heaven is a divine 
body, and has for that reason the encyclical body, whose nature it is 
to be moved for ever in a circle. But why is not the whole body of 
the Heaven thus constituted (t.e., encyclical)? Because it is neces- 
sary that some portion of its body should remain stationary in the 
centre; and no portion of the encyclical body can possibly remain 
stationary, either in the centre or elsewhere. For, if it could, its 
natural motion (t.e., the motion of that supposed portion) would be 
towards the centre; whereas its natural motion is circular; and 
it cannot move towards the centre contrary to its nature, because 
on that supposition its motion would not be eternal: no motion 
contrary to nature can be eternal. Moreover that which is contrary 
to nature is posterior to that which is natural; it is a deviation 
therefrom arising in the course of generation (s. 1). 

Hence it is necessary that earth should exist, the nature of which 
it is to rest in the centre (i.¢., the divine encyclical body will not 
suffice alune, without adjuncts of different nature). I assume this 
for the present ; more will be said about it anon, 

But, if earth exists, fire must exist also; for of two contraries, 
if the one exist by nature, the other must exist by nature also. 
For the matter of contraries is the same, and Form (positive and 
affirmable) is prior by nature to Privation (for example, hot is prior 
to cold); now rest and gravity denote the privation of motion and 
lightness (8. 2—1.e., fire is even prior in nature to earth, as having 
the positive essences motion and levity, while earth has for its 
essence the privation thereof). 
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Again, if fire and earth exist, the two other elements intermediate 
between them must also exist; for each of the four elements ha 
its peculiar mode of contrariety with reference to each. At least 
let this be assumed now: I shall show it at length presently. 

Now, these points being established, we see that generation must 
necessarily come to pass, because no one of the four elements can 
be eternal: they act upon each other, and suffer from each other, 
with contrary effects; they are destructive of each other. Besides, 
each of them has a mode of motion natural and appropriate to it, 
but this mode of motion is not eternal (because it is either to the 
centre or to the circumference and therefore has a natural terminus). 
It is not reasonable to suppose that any Mobile can be eternal, 
whose natural mode of motion cannot be eternal (s. 3). 

Thus the four elements are not eternal, but require to be renewed 
by generation; therefore generation must come to pass. But, if 
generation be necessary, more than one revolution of the celestial 
body is indispensably required: two at least, if not more. For, if 
there were no other revolution except that of the First Heaven, 
that is consistent only with a perfectly uniform condition of the 
four elements in relation to each other (s. 4). 

When the question is asked, therefore, Why there are (not one 
only but) several encyclical bodies? I answer: Because generation 
must come to pass. There must be generation, if there be fire; 
there must be fire and the other elements, if there be earth; there 
must be earth, because something must remain stationary eternally 
in the centre, if there is to be eternal revolution (s. 5). 

Cu. 4.—The Heaven is by necessity spherical: this figure is at 
once both most akin to its essence and first in its own nature. I shall 
begin with sume observations respecting figures generally—plane 
and solid, as to which among them is the first. Every plane figure 
is either rectilinear or curvilinear ; the former is comprehended by 
many lines, the latter only by one. Now, since in every depart- 
ment one is prior to many and simple to compound, the first of all 
plane figures must be the circle. Moreover, since that is perfect 
which can receive nothing additional from without, and since 
addition can be made to every straight line, but none whatever 
to the line circumscribing a circle, it is plain that this latter is 
perfect ; and therefore the circle is the first of all plane figures, 
avd the sphere of all solid figures (ss. 1, 2). This doctrine appears 
most reasonable when we set out the different figures, each with 
a number belonging to it in numerical order. The circle corre- 
sponds to One, the triangle to Two, since its three angles are equal 
to two right angles; whereas, if we assign number One to the 
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triangle and place that first, we can find no number fit for the 
circle: the circle will be no longer recognized as a figure (s. 4). 

Now, since the first figure belongs to the first body, which is 
that in the extreme or farthest circumference, this body which 
revolves constantly in a circle, will be spherical in figure. That 
which is continuous with it even to the centre, will also be spheri- 
cal; and all the interior parts are in contact and continuity with 
it: the parts below the sphere of the planets touch the sphere 
above. them. So that the whole revolving current, interior and 
exterior, will be spherical ; for all things touch and are continuous 
with the spheres (s. 5). 

There is another reason too why the universe is spherical in 
figure, since it has been shown to revolve in a circle. I have proved 
before that there exists nothing on the outside of the universe ; 
neither place nor vacuum. If the figure of the Kosmos, revolving 
as it does in a circle, were any thing else but spherical—if it were 
either rectilinear or elliptical—it could not possibly cover exactly 
the same space during all its revolutions: there must therefore be 
place and vacuum without it; which has been shown to be impos- 
sible (s. 6). 

Farthermore, the rotation of the Heaven is the measure of 
motions, because it is the only one continuous and uniform and 
eternal. Now in every department the measure is the least, and 
the least motion is the quickest; accordingly the rotation of the 
Heaven will be the quickest of all motions (s. 7). But among all 
curved lines from the same back to the same, the circumference 
of the circle is the shortest, and motion will be quickest over the 
shortest distance. Accordingly, since the Heaven revolves in a 
circle and with the quickest of all motions, its figure must be 
spherical (s. 8). 

We may also draw the same conclusion from the bodies fixed in 
the central parts of the Kosmos. The Earth in the centre is sur- 
rounded by water ; the water, by air; the air, by fire. The upper- 
most bodies surround the fire, following the like proportion or 
analogy ; being not continuous therewith, but in contact therewith. 
Now the surface of water is spherical; and that which is either 
continuous with the spherical or surrounds the spherical, must 
itself be spherical also (8.9). That the surface of the water is 
truly spherical, we may infer from the fact, that it is the nature 
of water always to flow together into the lowest cavities, that is, 
into the parts nearest to the centre (s. 10). 

From all the foregoing reasonings, we see plainly that the Kosmos 
is spherical, and moreover turned with such a degree of exact 
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sphericity (xara dxpiBeav evropvos ovrws), that no piece of human 
workmanship nor any thing ever seen by us on earth can be com- 
pared to it. For none of the component materials here on earth 
is so fit for receiving perfect level and accuracy as the nature of 
the First or Peripheral Body; it being clear that, in the same pro 
portion as water is more exactly spherical, the elements surrounding 
tbe water become more and more spherical in proportion as they 
are more and more distant from the centre (s. 11). 

Cu. 5.—Circular revolution may take place in two directions; 
from the point A on one side towards B, or on the other side 
towards C. That these two are not contrary to each other, I have 
already shown. But, since in eternal substances nothing can po:- 
sibly take place by chance or spontaneity, and since both the 
Heaven and its circular revolution are eternal, we may enquire 
what is the reason why this revolution takes place in one direction 
and not in the other. This circumstance either depends upon some 
first principle, or is itself a first principle (s.1). Perhaps some 
may consider it a mark either of great silliness, or great presump- 
tion, to declare any positive opinion at all upon some matters, or 
upon all matters whatever, leaving out nothing. But we must not 
censure indiscriminately all who do this: we must consider what 
is the motive which prompts each person to declare himself, and 
with what amount of confidence he affirms, whether allowing for 
human fallibility or setting himself above it. Whenever a man 
can find out exact and necessary grounds for the conclusions which 
he propounds, we ought to be grateful to him : here we must deliver 
what appears to be the truth. Nature (we know) always does 
what is best among all the practicable courses. Now the upper 
place is more divine than the lower, and accordingly among 
rectilinear currents, that which is directed upwards is the more 
honourable. In the same manner, the current forwards is more 
honourable than backwards; and the current towards the right 
more honourable than that towards the left—as was before laid 
down. ‘The problem above started indicates to us that there is 
here a real Prius and Postorius—a better and a worse ; for, when 
we recognize this, the difficulty is solved. The solution is that 
this is the best practicable arrangement, viz., that the Kosmos is 
moved in a motion, simple, never-ending, and in the most honour- 
able direction (éri 76 tipwrepor, 8. 2). 

Cu. 6.—I have now to show that this motion of the First Heaven 
is uniform and not irregular (éyadys xal ovx dvwpados): I speak 
only of the First Heaven, and of the First Rotation ; for in the 
substances lower than this many rotations or currents have coa- 
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lesced into one. If the motion of the First Heaven be irregular, 
there will clearly be acceleration and remission of its motion, and 
an extreme point or maximum (dxp7) thereof. Now the maximum 
of motion must take place either at the terminus ad quem, as in 
things moved according to nature; or at the terminus a quo, as in 
things moved contrary to nature; or during the interval between, 
as in things thrown (év rots perrovpévois). But in circular motion, 
there is neither terminus a quo, nor terminus ad quem, nor middle 
between the two—neither beginning, nor end, nor mean; for it 
is eternal in duration, compact as to length or space moved over, 
and unbroken (7@ pyxet ovvyypevn kai dxAacros). It thus cannot 
have any maximum or acceleration or remission; and of course, 
therefore, it cannot be irregular (s. 1). 

Besides, since every thing that is moved is moved by some thing, 
the irregularity, if there be such, must arise either from the Movens, 
or the Motum, or both: the power of the Movens, or the quality of 
the Motum, or both, must undergo change. But nothing of the 
sort can happen with the Motum, being in this case the Heaven ; 
for it has been shown to be a First, simple, ungenerable, inde- 
structible, and in every way unchangeable. Much more then is it 
reasonable to believe that the Movens is such; for that which is 
qualified to move the First, must be itself a First (76 yap xparov 
Tov mpwrov Kuwyrixcv); that which is qualified to move the simple, 
must be itself simple, &c. If then the Motum, which is a body, 
undergoes no change, neither will the Movens, being as it is incor- 
poreal (s. 2). Accordingly the current, or motion (gopd), cannot 
possibly be irregular. For, if it comes to pass irregularly, its 
‘irregularity either pervades the whole, the velocity becoming 
alternately more or less, or certain parts only. But, in regard to 
the parts separately, there is certainly no irregularity: if there 
had been, the relative distances of the stars one from the other 
would have varied in the course of infinite time; now no such 
variation in their distances has ever been observed. Neither in 
regard to the whole is there any irregularity. For irregularity 
implies relaxation, and relaxation arises in every subject from 
impotence. Now impotence is contrary to nature: in animals, all 
impotences (such as old age or decay) are contrary to nature ; for all 
animals, perhaps, are compounds put together out of elements each 
of which has a different place of its own and not one of which is in 
its own place. In the First Bodies, on the other hand, which 
are simple, unmixed, in their own places, and without any contrary, 
there can be no impotence, and therefore neither relaxation nor 
intensification, which always go together (¢i yap émiraots, xai dvecis, 
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s. 3). Besides, we cannot with any reason suppose that the Moves 
is impotent for an infinite time, and then again potent for an inf- 
nite time: nothing contrary to nature lasts for an infinite time, 
and impotence is contrary to nature; nor can it be for an equal 
time contrary to nature and agreeable to nature—impotent and 
potent. If the motion relaxes, it cannot go on relaxing for an 
infinite time, nor go on being intensified, nor the one and the 
other alternately. For in that case the motion would be infinite 
and indeterminate; which is impossible, since every motion must 
be from one term to another term and also determinate (a 4: 
drreipos ‘yap dy ein xai dopurtos % Kivnots. amacav 3é hapey & Ts 
eis te elvar, Kal dpirpevnv—t.e., all motion must be determined both 
in distance and direction). 

Again, the supposition may be made that there is a minimum of 
time required for the revolution of the Heaven, in less than which 
the revolution could not be completed ; just as there is a minimum 
of time indispensable for a man to walk or play the harp. Admit- 
ting this supposition, there cannot be perpetual increase in the 
intensity or velocity of the motion (the increase has an impassable 
limit), and therefore there cannot be perpetual relaxation ; for both 
are on the same footing (s. 5). 

It might be urged, indeed, that intensification and relaxation go 
on alternately; each proceeding to a certain length, and then 
giving place tothe other. But this is altogether irrational—nothing 
better than a gratuitous fiction. Besides, if there were this alter 
nation, we may reasonably assume that it could not remain con- 
cealed from us; for contrasting conditions coming in immediate 
sequence to each other are more easily discerned by sense. What 
has been said, then, is sufficient to prove—That the Heaven or 
Kosmos is one and only one; that it is ungenerable and eternal; 
that its motion is uniform (s. 6). 

Cu. 7.—Next in order, I have to speak of what are called the 
Stars (rv xaAovpevwy dotpwv). Of what are they composed? What 
is their figure? What are their motions? 

It is consistent with the foregoing reasonings, as well as in itself 
the most rational doctrine, to conceive each of the stars as com- 
posed of portions of that body in which its current of motion takes 
place ; that is, of that body, whose nature it is to move in a circle. 
For those who affirm the stars to be fire say this because they 
believe the upper body to be fire, assuming it as reasonable that 
each thing should be composed of the elements in which it is; and 
I assume the same also (8.1). The heat and light of the stars 
arises from their friction with the air in their current of motion. 
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If it is the nature of motion to inflame pieces of wood, and 
stones, and iron, it is still more reasonable that what is nearest 
to fire (that is, air) should be so inflamed. We see that darts pro- 
jected are so inflamed, that their leaden appendages are melted ; 
and, these being thus inflamed, the air around them must be modi- 
fied in the same manner. Now objects like these darts are thus 
violently heated, because they are carried along in the medium of 
the air, which through the shock given by their motion becomes 
fire. But each of the upper bodies or stars is carried round (not 
in the air, but) in its appropriate sphere, so that they themselves 
are not inflamed; while the air which is under the sphere of the 
encyclical body becomes of necessity heated by the rotation of that 
sphere ; and most of all at the point where the Sun has happened 
to be fastened in (xai ravry pada,  & yALos rerixnxey evdedeuevos). 

Let it then be understood, that the stars are neither composed of 
fire, nor are they carried round in the medium of the fire (s. 2). 

Cu. 8.—It is seen as a fact, that both the stars, and the entire 
Heaven, change their place (peftorduevac). Now, in this change, 
we must assume either that both continue at rest, or that both are 
in motion, or that one is at rest and the other is in motion. Now 
it is impossible that both can be at rest, at least if we assume 
the earth to be at rest; for the facts which we see would not have 
taken place, upon that supposition (s. 1). Either therefore both 
are in motion, or one is in motion and the other at rest. Now, if 
both are in motion, it is against reason that the stars and the circles 
in which they are fastened should have equal velocities of motion. 
Each one of them must be equal in velocity to the circle or sphere 
in which it is carried, since all come back round along with their 
circles to the same position; so that in one and the same time, the 
star has gone round its circle, and the circle has completed its 
revolution. It is not reasonable to suppose that the velocities of 
the stars and the magnitudes of the circles should be in the same 
proportion. Comparing one circle with another, indeed, it is not 
only not absurd, but even necessary, that the velocities should be 
in proportion to the magnitudes ; but it is not reasonable that each 
of the stars in these circles should be of such velocity. For, if it 
be necessary that what is carried round in the larger circle should 
have the greater velocity, the consequence would be that, if the 
stars in one circle were transferred to another, their motions would 
become accelerated or retarded; which is equivalent to saying that 
they have no motion of their own at all, but are carried round by 
the revolution of the circles (s. 2). If, on the contrary, it be not 
necessary, but a spontaneous coincidence (eire do tairoparov ovwé- 
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wecev) that what is carried round in the greater circle has the 
greater velocity, neither upon this supposition is it reasonable 
that in all the circles without exception the circumference should 
be greater, and the motion of the star fastened in the greater circle 
quicker, in the same proportion. That this should happen with one 
or two of them, might be reasonably expected; but that it should 
happen with all alike, savours of fiction. Moreover chance has no 
place in matters according to nature; nor is that which occurs 
everywhere and belongs to all, ever the produce of chance (s. 3). 

So much for the hypothesis, that both stars and circles are in 
motion. Let us now assume that one is at rest, and the other in 
motion; and first, let the circles be at rest, and the stars in motion. 
This again will lead to absurdities ; for we shall still be unable to 
explain how it happens that the outermost stars are moved most 
quickly, and that their velocities are proportioned to the magni- 
tudes of the circles. 

Since then we cannot assume either that both are moved, or that 
the star alone is moved, we must adopt the third supposition, that 
the circles are moved, and that the stars, being themselves at rest, 
are fastened in the circles and carried round along with them. 
This is the only hypothesis which entails no unreasonable con- 
sequences, For it is reasonable that, of circles fastened round the 
same centre, the greater velocity should belong to the greatest. 
For, as in all the varieties of body the heavier fragment is carried 
with greater velocity than the lighter in its appropriate motion, 80 
it happens with the encyclical body. When two straight lines are 
drawn from the centre, the segment of the greater circle intercepted 
between them will be greater than the segment of the smaller; and 
it is consistent with reason that the greater circle should be carried 
round in equal time. This is one reason why the Kosmos is not 
split into separate parts; another reason is, because the universe 
has been shown to be continuous (ss. 4, 5). 

Now we all agree that the stars are of spherical figure ; and sphe- 
rical bodies have two motions of their own—rolling and rotatory 
(xvAtors Kai Sivyows). If they were moved of themselves, they would 
be moved in one or other of these two ways; but we see that they 
are so in neither. They do not rotate; for, if they did, they would 
remain always in the same place, which contradicts universal obser- 
vation and belief. Besides, it is reasonable to suppose that all the 
stars move in the same manner, but the Sun is the only one that 
is seen so to move, when he rises or sets; and he too, not by any 
movement of his own, but through the distance of our vision, which 
when stretched to a great distance rotates from weakness (s. 6). 
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This is perhaps the reason why the stars fastened (in the outer 
sphere) twinkle, while the planets do not twinkle ; for the planets 
are near to us, so that our vision reaches them while yet strong ; 
whereas in regard to the unmoved stars it is made to quiver in con- 
sequence of the great distance from being stretched out too far, and 
its quivering causes the appearance of motion in the star. For 
there is no difference between moving the vision and moving the 
object seen (ovfey yap duadépa xively riv ow 4 7d Spapevov—s. 6). 

Again, neither do the stars roll nor revolve forward. For that 
which rolls forward must necessarily turn round; but the same 
side of the moon—what is called the face of the moon—is always 
clearly visible to us (s. 7). 

Since it is reasonable to believe, therefore, that, if the stars were 
moved in themselves, they would be moved in their own special 
variety of motion (#.¢., rolling or rotatory), and since it has been 
shown that they are not moved in either of these two ways, we 
see plainly that they cannot be moved in themselves (but are 
carried round in the revolution of the Aplanés). 

Besides, if they were moved in themselves, it is unreasonable that 
Nature should have assigned to therm no organ suitable fur motion, 
since Nature does nothing by haphazard; and that she should have 
been considerate in providing for animals, while she overlooked 
objects so honourable as the stars. The truth rather is, that she 
has withheld froin them, as it were by express purpose, all aids 
through which it was possible for them to advance forward in them- 
selves, and has placed them at the greatest pussible distance from 
objects farnished with organs for motion (s. 8). 

' Hence it would seem to be the reasonable doctrine—That the 
entire Heaven is spherical, and that each of the stars (fastened in 
it) is also spherical. For the sphere is the most convenient of all 
figures for motion in the same place, to that the Heaven being 
spherical would be moved most rapidly and would best maintain 
its own place. But for forward motion the sphere is of all figures 
the most inconvenient ; for it least resembles self-moving bodies: 
it has no outlying appendage or projecting end, as rectilinear figures 
have, and stands farthest removed from the figures of marching 
bodies. 

Since therefore it is the function of (é«) the Heaven to be moved 
by a motion in the same place (xweioOa: tv é&v aired xivnow), and 
that of the stars not to make any advance by themselves (ra aAAa 
5 dotpa py mpoievar & airor), it is with good reason that both of 
them are spherical. For thus will the Heaven best be moved, and 
the stars will best be at rest. oe 
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Cur. 9.—From what I have said, it is plain that those who affim 
that the revolving celestial bodies emit in their revolutions sounds 
harmonious to each other, speak cleverly and ingeniously, but no 
consistently with the truth. There must necessarily be sou 
(they say) from the revolution of such vast bodies. Since bodies 
near to us make sound in motion, the sun, moon, and stars, being 
so much larger and moving with so much greater velocity, must 
make an immense sound; and, since their distances and velocities 
are assumed to be in harmonic proportion, the sounds emitted in 
their revolution must also be in harmony. To the question put to 
them—-Why do we not hear this immense sound ? they reply, that 
we have been hearing it constantly from the moment of our birth; 
that we have no experience of an opposite state, or state of silence, 
with which to contrast it, and that sound and silence are discrimi- 
nated only by relation to each other (doe 7) SuddyAov elvas xpos rw 
évayriay otyyv: mpos adAyAa yap dwvis Kat oryys elvar tTHv Sutyrwow); 
that men thus cease to be affected by it, just as blacksmiths from 
constant habit cease to be affected by the noise of their own work 

s. 1). 

The reasoning of these philosophers (the Pythagoreans), as I 
have just said, is graceful and poetical, yet nevertheless inadmissible. 
For they ought to explain, upon their hypothesis, not merely why 
we hear nothing, but why we experience no uncomfortable im- 
pressions apart from hearing. For prodigious sounds pierce 
through and destroy the continuity even of inanimate bodies; thus 
thunder splits up stones and other bodies of the greatest strength. 
The impression produced here by the sound of the celestial bodies 
must be violent beyond all endurance. But there is good reason 
why we neither hear nor suffer. any thing from them; viz., that 
they make no sound. The cause thereof is one which attests the 
truth of my doctrine laid down above—That the stars are not 
moved of themselves, but carried round by and in the circle to 
which they are fastened. Bodies thus carried round, make no 
sound or shock: it is only bodies carried round of themselves 
that make sound and shock. Bodies which are fastened in, or form 
parts of, a revolving body, cannot possibly sound, any more than 
the parts of a ship moving, nor indeed could the whole ship sound, 
if carried along in a running river. Yet the Pythagoreans might 
urge just the same reasons to prove that bodies so large as the 
mast, the stern, and the entire ship, could not be moved without 
noise. Whatever is carried round, indeed, in a medium not 
itself carried: round, really makes sound; but it cannot do so, 
if the medium itself be carried round continuously. We must 
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therefore in this case maintain that, if the vast bodies of the stars 
were carried round in a medium either of air or of fire (whose 
motion is rectilinear), as all men say that they are, they must 
necessarily make a prodigious sound, which would reach here to us 
and would wear us out (Scxvaier). Since nothing of this nature 
occurs, we may be sure that the stars are not carried round in a 
current of their own, either animated or violent. It is as if Nature 
had foreseen the consequence, that, unless the celestial motions 
were carried on in the manner in which they are carried on, 
nothing of what now takes place near us (rév mepi tov Sevpo témov) 
could have been as it is now. I have thus shown that the stars 
‘are spherical, and that they are not moved by a motion of their 
own (ss. 2-5). 

Cu. 10.—Kespecting the arrangement of the stars—how each of 
them is placed, some anterior others posterior, and what are their 
distances from each other—the books on astronomy must be con- 
sulted and will explain. It consists with the principles there laid 
down, that the motions of the stars (planets) should be proportional 
to their distances, some quicker, others slower. For, since the 
furthest circle of the Heaven has a revolution both simple and of 
extreme velocity, while the revolutions of the other stars (planets) 
are many in number and slower, each of them being carried round 
in its own circle in the direction contrary to that of the first or 
farthest circle of the Heaven, the reasonable consequence is, that 
that planet which is nearest to the first and simple revolving circle 
takes the longest time to complete its own (counter-revolving) 
circle, while that which 1s most distant from the same circle takes 
the shortest time, and the remaining planets take more or less 
time in proportion as they are nearer or farther. For the planet 
nearest to the first revolving circle has its own counter-revolution 
most completely conquered or overpowered thereby; the planet 
farthest from the same, has its own counter-revolution least con- 
quered thereby; and the intermediate planets more or less in 
inverse proportion to their distances from the same, as mathe- 
maticians demonstrate. 

Cu. 11.—We may most reasonably assume the figure of the stars 
to be spherical. For, since we have shown that it is not their 
nature to have any motion of their own, and since Nature does 
nothing either irrational or in vain, it is plain that she has assigned 
to the immovables that figure which is least fit for motion; which 
figure is the sphere, as having no organ for motion. Besides, what 
is true of one is true of all (ére 8 époiws pév dravra Kai &): now 
the Moon may be shown to be spherical, first, hy the visible mani- 
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festations which she affords in her waxings and wanings, next, 
from astronomical observations of’ the eclipses of the Sun. Sine 
therefore one among the stars is shown to be spherical, we may 
presume that the rest will be so likewise. 

Cu. 12.—I proceed to two other difficulties, which are well cal- 
culated to perplex every one. We must try to state what look 
most like truth, considering such forwardness not to be of the 
nature of audacity, but rather to deserve respect, when any one, 
stimulated by the thirst for philosophy, contents himself with 
small helps and faint approximations to truth, having to deal with 
the gravest difficulties. 

1, Why is it, that the circles farthest from the outermost circle 
(or Aplanés) are not always moved by a greater number of motions 
than those nearer to it? Why are seme of the intermediate circles 
(neither farthest nor nearest) moved by a greater number of 
motions than any of the others? For it would seem reasonable, 
when the First Body is moved by one single rotatory current, that 
the one nearest to it should be moved by two, the next nearest by 
three, and so on in regular sequence to those which are more 
distant. Put we find that the reverse occurs in fact: Sun and 
Moon have fewer movements than some of the planets, which 
are nevertheless farther from the centre, and nearer to the First 
Body. In regard to some of the planets, we know this by visual 
evidence; for we have seen the Moon when at half-moon passing 
under Mars, who was occulted by the dark part of her body, 
and emerged on the bright side of it. The like is attested 
respecting the other planets, by the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
the most ancient of all observers. 

2. Why is it, that in the First Revolution (in the revolution 
of the First Heaven or First Body) there is included so vast a 
multitude of stars as to seem innumerable; while in each of 
the others there is one alone and apart, never two or more fastened 
in the same current? 

Here are two grave difficulties, which it is well to investigate 
and try to understand, though our means of information are very 
scanty, and though we stand at so great a distance from the facts. 
Still, as far as we can make out from such data, these difficulties 
would not seem to involve any philosophical impossibility or in- 
congruity. Now we are in the habit of considering these celestial 
bodies as bodies only; and as monads which have indeed regular 
arrangement, but are totally destitute of soul or vital principle. 
(When Aristotle bere says we, he must mean tho philosophers whose 
point of view he is discussing : for the general public certainly did 
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not regard the Sun, Moon, and stars as ayvya wdyay, but, on the con- 
trary, considered this as blamable heresy, and looked upon them as 
Gods.) We ought, however, to conceive them as partaking of life 
and action (de 8 ds perexovrwy troAapBavew rpdgews cal Cwys); and in 
this point of view the actual state of the case will appear nowise 
unreasonable (s. 2). For we should naturally expect that to that 
which is in the best possible condition, such well-being will belong 
without any agency at all; to that which is next best, through 
agency single and slight; to such as are farther removed in excel- 
lence of condition, through action more multiplied and diversified. 
Just so in regard to the human body: the best constituted body 
maintains its good condition without any training at all; there are 
vthers which will do the same at the cost of nothing more than a 
little walking; there are inferior bodies which require, for the 
same result, wrestling, running, and other motions; while there 
are even others which cannot by any amount of labour attain a 
good condition, but are obliged to be satisfied with something short 
of it (s. 3). Moreover it is difficult to succeed in many things. or 
to succeed often: you may throw one or two sixes with the dice, 
but you cannot throw ten thousand; and, farther, when the con- 
ditions of the problem become complicated—when one thing is to 
be done for the sake of another, that other for a third result, and 
that third for a fourth, &c.—success, which may be tolerably easy 
when the steps are only few, the more they are multiplied, becomes 
harder and harder. 

Hence we must consider the agency of the stars as analogous to 
that of plants and animals. For here the agency of man is most 
multifarious, since he is capable of attaining many varieties of good, 
and accordingly busies himself about many things and about one 
thing for the sake of others. The agency of other animals on the 
other hand is more restricted; that of plants yet more so, being of 
slight force and only of one special character (s. 4). But that 
which exists in the best possible condition stands in no need of 
acting or agency; for it already possesses that for the sake of 
which action is undertaken. Now action always includes two 
elements—that for the sake of which and what is for the sake 
thereof—the end and the means: there is either some one end, 
which the agent may attain, as in the case of man; or there are many 
different matters all of which may be used as means towards the 
best possible condition. Thus one agent possesses and partakes of 
the best possible condition; another comes near to it with little 
trouble; a third, with much trouble; a fourth does not even aspire 
to the end, but is competent only to arrive near to the last of the 
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means. For example, let health be the end: one man is always it 
health ; a second becomes 50, by being starved down ; a third by that, 
combined with running exercise; a fourth is obliged to take some 
additional exercise, in order to qualify himself for running, so that 
his motions are multiplied; a fifth is incapable of arriving at 
health, but arrives only at the running and the being thinned 
down, one of which in this case serves as end. For it would be 
best for all, if they could attain the supreme end—health ; but, if 
that be impossible, then the next best thing is to get as near to the 
best as possible (ss, 5-7). 

For this reason the Earth is not moved at all, and the matters 
near the Earth are moved with few motions ; since they do not arrive 
at the extreme best, but only as near as their ability permits to obtain 
or hit the supremely divine principle; while the First Heaven, 
on the contrary, obtains or hits it at once, through one single 
motion; and the bodies intermediate between the First Heaven and 
those which are last (or nearest to the Earth), obtain it or arrive 
at it also, but only through a greater number of motions. 

There is the other difficulty also to be considered—that vast 
multitude of stars are put all together in the one single First 
Current or Revolution, but each of the other stars (planets) has 
its own motions singly and apart. The principal reason of this we 
may fairly suppose to be that it follows as a natural consequence 
from the vast superiority of the first, in each variety of life and 
in each beginning, over all posterior to the first. Here the First 
Current or Revolution, being one and by itself, moves many of the 
divine bodies, while the others (secondary or counter-currents), 
numerous as they are, move each only one; for each one of these 
wandering bodies or planets is carried by many different currents. 
Thus Nature establishes equalization and a sort of symmetry, by 
assigning, in the one case, many bodies to one current, and in the 
other, many currents to one body (ss. 8-10). Beside this principal 
reason, there is also another. The other currents have each 
one body only, because motion is given to many bodies by all 
of them prior to the last which bears the one star. For the last 
sphere is carried round fastened into many spheres, and each 
sphere is a body (ss. 11,12. Ido not clearly understand the lines 
that follow :—éxeivys &v otv Kowdv ein TO Epyov: atrn piv yap éexdory 
9 Wis pice hopd: avry Se olov mpooxeitrat. mavros S¢ terepacpeévov 
TWLATOS Tpos TeTEpacpevoy 7 Svvapis éorw.).” 





* [See Prantl’s note on this difficult passage in his German translatien of the De 
Celo, p. 309 (Leipzig, 1857).] 
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Cu. 13.—Having thus explained, respecting the Stars and Planets 
which are carried round in circular motion, what is their essence, 
figure, current, and order of position, we now proceed to speak of 
the Earth: What is its position? Whether is it at rest or in motion? 
What is its figure ? 

Philosophers differ respecting the position of the Earth. Most 
of those who conceive the entire Kosmos as finite, declare the Earth 
to be in its centre. But the Italian philosophers, called Pytha- 
goreans, are of an opposite opinion; affirming that Fire is in the 
centre, and that the Earth, being one of the stars revolving round 
the contre, makes night and day. They assume moreover another 
Earth opposite to this (évavriay dA ravry)—which other they 
call Antichthon. Herein they do not adjust their theories and 
look out for causes adapted to the phenomena; but, on the contrary, 
they distort the phenomena so as to suit their own doctrines and 
reasonings, and try to constitute themselves auxiliary governors of 
the Kosmos (reipipevoe ovyxoopetv—s. 1). And, if we are to look 
for assurance not to the phenomena but to our own reasonings, 
many others might agree with them, that it is not proper (7 Seiv) 
to assign to the Earth the central place. They think that the most 
honourable place belongs to the most honourable body, and that 
Fire is more honourable than Earth; that the two extremes, centre 
and circumference, are more honourable than the parts intermediate 
between them. Upon these grounds they consider that Fire and 
not Earth is at the centre of the Universal Sphere; and they have 
another reason, peculiar to themselves, for this conclusion: they 
hold that the centre is the most important place in the universe, 
and that it ought as such to be the most carefully guarded; where- 
fore they call it the watch of Zeus (Avs phan) and regard it as 
occupied by Fire (s. 2). 

This assumes that what is absolutely (3.e., without subjoining 
any qualifying adjunct) described as the centre, is at once centre of 
the magnitude, centre of the object, and centre of nature. But we 
ought rather to fullow the analogy of animals, where the same 
point is not the centre of the animal and the centre of the body: 
the case is the same in the entire Kosmos. Hence the Pythagoreans 
need not feel any anxiety about the universe (ovGév avrovs Set Bopv- 
BetoGo. epi 76 wav), nor introduce a guard at the centre. They 
ought rather to enquire where and of what character the middle 
point is; for that middle point is the true beginning and the 
honourable. The middle of the place occupied is rather like an 
end than like a beginning; for that which is limited is the middle, 
that which limits is the boundary: now that which comprehends and 
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is boundary, is more honourable than that which is bounded; th 
former is the Essence of the entire compound, the latter is only i 
Matter (s. 3). 

As about the place of the Earth, so also about its motion or reat, 
philosophers differ. The Pythagoreans and those who do not even 
place it at the centre, consider it to revolve in a circle, and they 
consider the Antichthon to revolve in like manner. Some even 
think it possible that there may be many other bodies carried 
round the centre in like manner, though invisible to us, by reason 
of the obstructing body of the Earth. Hence (they say) tbe 
eclipses of the Moon are more frequent than those of the Sun; 
since not only the Earth, but also each of these unseen bodies, 
causes the Moon to be eclipsed. For, the Earth not being a point, 
we on the circumference thereof, even assuming it to occupy the 
centre, are distant from the centre by the entire hemisphere of the 
Earth; yet we do not find out that we are not in the centre, and 
astronomical appearances present themselves to us just as if we 
were 80. Thus it happens (according to these philosophers), the 
Earth not being in the centre at all: the appearances presented tv 
us are just the same as if we were at the centre. 

Again, there are some who (like Plato in Timsous) affirm that 
the Earth, though situated in the centre, is packed and revolves 
round the axis stretched across the universe (8. 4). 

About the figure of the Earth, there is no less difference of 
opinion. Some say that it is spherical; others, that it is flat and in 
shape like a tambourine (rypravoedys). These last adduce as proof, 
that the Sun, at rising and setting, exhibits a rectilinear section or 
eclipse of his disk and not a circular one, when partially concealed 
by the Earth, and becoming invisible under the horizon or visible 
above the horizon. They do not take proper account of the vast 
distance of the Sun and the magnitude of his circumference. The 
segment of a long circle appears from a distance like a straight line. 
These philosophers further add, that the flat tambourine-like shape 
must. be inferred of necessity from the fact that the Earth remains 
stationary (s. 5). 

' Upon this disputed question, a feeling of perplexity comes 
unavoidably upon every one. It would argue a very irrational 
mind not to wonder how a small piece of the Earth, if suspended 
in the air, is carried downward and will not stop of itself, and the 
larger piece is carried downward more quickly than the smaller; 
while nevertheless the entire Earth, if suspended in like manner, 
would not be so carried. In spite of its great weight, it remains 
stationary (s.6). But the solutions of this problem which some 
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suggest are more strange and full of perplexity, and it is surprising 
that they have not been so considered. The Kolophonian Xeno- 
phanes affirmed that the lower depths of the Earth were rooted 
downwards to infinity, in order to escape the troublesome obligation 
of looking for a reason why it remained stationary. Others say, 
that the Earth rests upon water, floating thereupon like wood: this 
is an ancient doctrine promulgated by Thales; as if there were not 
as much perplexity about the water which supports the Earth, as _ 
there is about the Earth itself. For it is not the nature of water 
to remain suspended, but always to rest upon something (s. 7). 
Moreover, air is lighter than water, and water lighter than earth: 
how then can these men think that the substance naturally lighter 
can lie below the substance naturally heavier? Besides, if it were 
the nature of the whole Earth to remain resting on water, it must 
be the nature of each part of the Earth to do the same; but this 
does not happen: each part of the earth is carried down to the 
bottom, and the greater part more quickly than the less (s. 8). 

All these philosophers carry their researches to a certain point, 
but not to the bottom of the problem. It is indeed a habit with 
all of us to conduct our enquiries not with reference to the problem 
itself, but with reference to our special opponents. If we have no 
opponent but are conducting our investigations alone, we pursue 
them as far as that point where we can make no farther objections 
to ourselves. Whoever therefore intends to investigate completely 
must take care to make objections to himself upon all the points of 
objection which really belong to the subject ; and this he can only 
do after having thoroughly surveyed all the differences of opinion 
and doctrine (s. 9). 

The reason why the Earth remains at rest, Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, and Demokritus, declare to be its breadth or flatness (ro 
awidros): it does not (they say) divide the air beneath, but covers 
over the air like a lid (ot yap réuvev, GAN’ exvrwparilew tov dépa Tov 
xarwOev) ; a8 we see that flat and spreading bodies usually do, being 
difficult to be moved and making strong resistance even against the 
winds, The Earth does the same, through its flatness, against the 
air beneath, which remains at rest there (in the opinion of these 
philosophers) because it finds no sufficient place into which to 
travel, like water in a klepsydra: they also produce many evidences 
to show that air thus imprisoned, while remaining stationary, can 
support a heavy weight (s. 10). 

Now, in the first place, these men affirm that, unless the shape of 
the Earth were flat, it would not remain at rest. Yet on their own 
showing it is not alone the flat shape of the earth which causes it to 
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remain at rest, but rather its magnitude. For the air beneath 
remains in situ by reason of its vast mass, finding no means of 
escape through the narrow passage; and the mass of the air is 
thus vast, because it is imprisoned inside by the great magnitude 
of the Earth; which effect will be produced in the same manner, 
even though the Earth be spherical, provided it be of its present 
magnitude. Moreover, philosophers who hold this opinion about 
the motion of the Earth, think only of its motion as a whole, and 
take no account of its parts. For they ought to define at the first 
step whether bodies have or have not one special mode uf motion 
by nature; and, if none by nature, then whether they have any 
mode of motion violent or contra-natural. I have already deter- 
mined this point as well as my powers admitted, and shall there- 
fore assume the results as settled. If there be no special motion 
natural to bodies, neither will there be any which is contra-nataral 
or violent ; and, if there be none either natural or violent, no body 
will be moved at all. I have already shown that this is a necessary 
consequence ; and, farther, that (upon that supposition) there can 
be no body even at rest; for rest, like motion, is either natural or 
contra-natural ; and, if there be any special mode of motion which 
is natural, neither contra-natural° motion, nor contra-natural rest, 
can stand alone (ss. 11-13). 

Let us then assume (reasoning on the hypothesis of these philo- 
sophers) that the Earth now remains in its present place contrary 
to nature, and that it was carried into aggregation at the centre by 
the revolution of the Kosmos (also contrary to nature—xai ovvnpAbe 
érit ro pécov depopevy ba trv Sivyow—s. 14). For all those who 
recognize a generation of the Kosmos assign this revolution as the 
cause which determined the aggregation of the Earth at the centre, 
upon the analogy of particles carried round in liquids or in air, 
where the larger and heavier particles are always carried to the 
centre of the revolution. They profess thus to know the cause 
which determined the Earth to come to the centre; but what they 
seek to find out is the cause which determines it to remain there, 
and upon that they differ: some saying, as has been stated just 
now, that its breadth and magnitude is the cause; others, with 
Empedokles, ascribing the fact to the revolution of the Heaven, 
the extreme velocity of which checks the fall of the Earth down- 
ward, just as water in a cup may be whirled rapidly round without 
falling to the ground. But suppose absence of these two causes: 
in which direction will the Earth be naturally carried ? Not to 
the centre; for (upon the doctrine which we are now criticizing) 
its motion to the centre, and its remaining at the centre, are both 
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of them contra-natural; but some special mode of motion, natural 
to the Earth, there must necessarily be. Is this upward, or down- 
ward, or in what other direction? If there be no greater tendency: 
downward than upward, and if the air above does not hinder the 
Earth from tending upward, neither will the air beneath hinder it 
from tending downwards: the same causes produce the same effects, 
operating on the same matter (ss. 14, 15). 

A farther argument becomes applicable, when we are reasoning 
against Empedokles. When the four elements were first separated 
out of their confused huddle by the influence of Contention, what 
was the cause for the Earth to remain still and in situ? Empedokles 
cannot claim to introduce then the agency of the cosmical revolu- 
tion. Moreover, it is strange that he should not have reflected 
that in the first instance the particles and fragments of the Earth 
were carried to the centre. But what is the cause now that every 
thing having weight is carried towards the Earth? It cannot be 
the revolution of the Heaven which brings these things nearer to 
us (8. 16). 

Again, Fire is carried upward. What is the cause of this? The 
revolution of the Heaven cannot cause it.. But, if it be the nature 
of fire to be carried in one certain direction, it must be equally the 
nature of Earth to be carried in one certain direction. Light and 
heavy, also, are not discriminated by the heavenly revolution. 
There are matters originally heavy, and matters originally light : 
the former are carried to the centre, the latter to the circumference, 
each by:its own special motion. Even prior to the heavenly 
revolution there existed things intrinsically light and intrinsically 
heavy; which are discriminated by certain attributes—a certain 
natural mode of motion and a certain place. In infinite space, 
there can be no upward and downward; and it is by this (local 
distinction) that light and heavy are discriminated (ss. 17, 18). 

While most philosophers insist upon the causes just noticed why 
the Earth remains stationary where it is, there are others, like 
Anaximander, among the ancients, who say that it remains so 
because of its likeness or equality (da riv épouwrnra—equal tendency 
in all directions). That which is situated in the centre (they say) 
and which has like relation to the extreme parts (3.¢., like to all the 
extreme parts) ought not to be carried any more upward or down- 
ward or sideways; and it cannot be moved in opposite directions 
at once; so that it remains stationary by necessity (8. 19). 

This doctrine is ingenious, but not true. For the property 
affirmed is noway peculiar to the Earth: the affirmation is, that 
every thing which is placed at the centre must of necessity remain 
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there ; so that Fire also would remain there at rest, as well as 
Earth. But this necessity must be denied. For it is shown by 
observation that the Earth not only remains at the centre, buts 
carried to the centre; since each part of it is carried thither, and, 
whithersoever the parts are carried, the whole is carried necessarily 
to the same point. The peculiar property of the Earth therefore 
18, not (as this hypothesis declares) to have like relation to all the 
extreme parts—for that is common to all the elements—but to be 
carried towards the centre (ss. 20, 21). 

Moreover, it is absurd to investigate why the Earth remains at 
the centre, and not to investigate equally why Fire remains at 
the extremity. For, if you explain this last by saying that Fire 
has its natural place at the extremity, the Earth must have its 
natural place somewhere else. If the centre be not the natural 
place of the Earth, and if the Earth remains there through like 
tendency in all directions, like the hair in equal tension or the man 
both hungry and thirsty between food and drink, you must equally 
assign the reason why Fire remains at the extremity. It is sin 
gular too that you should try to explain only the remaining at rest 
(ovis) of the Earth, and not also seek to explain the natural current 
(popa)—why Earth is carried downward, and Fire upward, when 
there is no opposing force (s. 22). 

Nor can it be admitted that the doctrine is true. Thus much 
indeed is true by accident—that every thing which has no greater 
obligation to be moved in this direction than in that, must neces- 
sarily remain at the centre. But this is true only so long as it 
remains a compact whole; for, according to the theory which we 
are discussing, it will not remain stationary, but will be moved: 
not indeed as a whole, but dispersed into parts (s. 23: dAAa pp ovde 
GAnbés errr tO Acyopevov. Kara ocupPeByxds pévroe totTd ye adnbes, 
ds dvayKalov péve ext tov pécou wav, © pybév padrov Setpo 7H Setpo 
xwveioOar mpoorjxe. GAA bid ye ToUTov Tov Adyov ov pevee GAAG KoE 
Ojoerar: ov pevror GAov, GAAQ Steoracpévov.—I understand «xara 
ovpBeBnxds to mean, subject to the condition of its remaining a 
compact whole.). For the same reasoning would apply to Fire as 
well as to Earth: it would prove that Fire, if placed at the centre, 
will remain there just as much as Earth, because Fire will have 
like relation to each point of the extreme periphery. Yet never- 
theless it will (not remain at the centre, but will) be carried away, 
if not impeded, as we observe that it is carried in fact, to the 
periphery ; only not all to one and the same point of the periphery, 
but corresponding portions of the Fire to corresponding portions of | 
the periphery: I mcan, that the fourth part (e.g.) of the Fire will 
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be carried to the fourth part of the periphery; for a point is no 
real part of bodies (ov@éy yap ortyp7 Tov owpdtov éoriv). This is the 


- only necessary consequence flowing from the principle of likeness 
- of relation. As, if supposed to be put all together at the centre, it 
- would contract from a larger area into a smaller, so, when carried 


away from the centre to the different parts of the periphery, it 
swould become rarer and would expand from a smaller area intoa 


‘ larger. In like manner the Earth also would be moved away from 


the centre, if you reason upon this principle of likeness of relation, | 


‘and if the centre were not the place belonging to it by nature 
((B. 24). 


Cu. 14.—Having thus reported the suppositions of others respect- 


' ing the figure, place, rest and motion, of the Earth, I shall now 


deliver my own opinion, first, whether it is in motion or at rest; 


. for some philosophers, as I have said, regard it as one of the stars 


(and therefore not in the centre, but moving round the centre—the 
Pythagorean theory); others (as Plato), though they place it in the 
centre, consider it to be packed and moved round the middle of 
the axis of the Kosmos (oi 8& éri rov pécov Oévres, cidciobar xai 
avetrbai hace mepi Tov pécov Todov). 

That neither of these hypotheses is possible, we shall perceive if 
we take as our point of departure—That, if the Earth be carried 
round, whether in the centre or apart from the centre, such motion 
must necessarily be violent or contra-natural. Such motion does 
not belong naturally to the Earth itself; for, if such were the fact, 
it would, belong equally to each portion of the Earth, whereas we 
see that all these portions are carried in a straight line to the 
centre. Being thus violent or contra-natural, it cannot possibly 
be eternal. But the order of the Kosmos ts eternal. Besides, all 
the bodies which are carried round in a circular revolution (all 
except the First or Outermost Sphere—the Aplanés) appear to 
observation as lagging behind and as being moved in more than 
one current, The like ought to happen with the Earth, if moved 
round, whether on the centre or apart from the centre: it ought to 
be moved in two currents; and, as a consequence thereof, there 
ought to be side-motions and back-turnings of the stars fastened 
in their sphere. But we see by observation that this does not 
happen; and that the same stars always rise ‘and set at the same 
places of the Earth (s. 1). 

Farthermore, the natural current both of the entire Earth and of 
each of its parts is towards the middle of the universe: this is the 
reason why it is at the centre, even though it happens to be actually 
there at present (d:a tovro yap, xav ef ruyxave Keyevy viv emi rod 
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xévtpov—he means that though actually there, it remains there not 


through any force of inertia or other cause, but because it hasa $ 
natural current towards the centre). You might start a doubt, 


indeed, since the centre of the Universe coincides with the centre 
of the Earth, to which of the two it is that the current of heavy 
bodies naturally tends: whether they tend thereto because it is 
the centre of the Universe, or because it is the centre of the Earth. 
We must however necessarily suppose the former; since Fire and 
light bodies, whose current is the contrary of the current of heavy 
bodies, are carried to the extreme periphery of the Universe, or of 
that place which comprehends and surrounds the centre of the 
Universe (ss. 2,3). But it happens (ovpPéBnxe: it is an accom- 
panying fact) that the same point is centre of the Universe and 
centre of the Earth; accordingly heavy bodies are carried by 
accident (xara ovpBeBnxds—by virtue of this accompanying fact) 
to the centre of the Earth; and the proof that they are carried to 
this same point is, that their lines of direction are not parallel bat 
according to similar angles (s. 4). That the Earth therefure is at 
the centre, and that it is at rest, we may see by the furegoing 
reasons, as well as by the fact, that stunes thrown upwards to ever 
so great a height, are carried back in the same line of direction to 
the same point (s. 5). 

We may seo farther the cause why the Earth remains at rest. 
For, if its natural current be from all directions towards the centre, 
as observation shows, and that of Fire from the centré to the 
periphery,—no portion of it can possibly be carried away from the 
‘centre, except by violence. For to one body belongs one current of 
motion, and to a simple body a simple current—not the two oppo- 
site currents; and the current from the centre is opposite to the 
current fo the centre. If, therefore, it be impossible for any portion 
of the Earth to be carried in a direction away from the centre, it is 
yet more impossible for the whole Earth to be so; for the natural 
current of each part is the same as that of the whole. Accordingly, 
since the Earth cannot be moved except by a superior force or 
violence, it must necessarily remain stationary at the centre (s. 6). 
The same conclusion is confirmed by what we learn from geometers 
respecting astronomy; for all the phenomena of the Heavens—the 
changes in figure, order, and arrangement of the stars—take place 
as if the Earth were in the centre (s. 7). 

The figure of the Earth is necessarily spherical. For each of its 
parts has gravity, until it reaches the centre; and the lesser part, 
pushed forward by the greater, cannot escape laterally, but must 
become more and more squeezed together, one part giving place to 
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the other, until the centre itself is reached. We must conceive what 
is here affirmed as occurring in a manner like what some of the 
ancient physical philosophers tell us, except that they ascribe the 
downward current to an extraneous force; whereas we think. it 
better to state the truth, and to say that it occurs because by nature 
all heavy bodies are carried towards the centre. Since, therefore, 
the preliminary Chaos or hotchpotch existed in power (or with its 
inherent powers existing though not exercised), the elements (those 
which had gravity), were carried from all sides equally towarda the 
centre (éy duvduet ovy Gyros Tov plyparos, Ta Suaxpwopeva epepero Spoiws 
wavrobey xpos to péoov—this is an allusion to the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras); indeed, whether brought together at the centre 
equally from all the periphery or in any other manner, the result 
will be the same. If we suppose particles to be brought to- 
gether at the centre equally from all sides, it is plain that the 
mass so formed will be regular and spherical; and, even if not 
equally from all sides, this will make no difference in the reasoning ; 
for, since all portions of the mass have weight or tend to the centre, 
the larger portions will necessarily push the lesser before them as 
far as the centre (ss. 8, 9). 

A difficulty here presents itself, which may be solved upon the 
same principles. The Earth being spherical, and at the centre, 
suppose that a vast additional weight were applied to either of its 
hemispheres. In that case, the centre of the Universe, and the 
centre of the Earth, would cease to coincide: either, therefore, the 
Earth will not remain at the centre; or, if it would still remain 
at rest, while not ‘occupying the centre, it is in its nature to be 
moved even now (s. 10: adore 7 ov pevel éxit rod pécov, 7) Elrep 
HPEPNTE YE Kal Ln TO péTov Exovea 7, TEepuKEe KiwetoOar Kai viv—t.e., if 
the Earth can be at rest when not at the centre, we must infer 
that the centre is not its natural place, and therefore. that its 
nature will be to be moved from the centre towards that natural 
place wherever situated). 

Such is a statement of the difficulty ; but we shall see that it may 
be cleared up with a little attention. We must distinguish what we 
mean when we affirm that every particle having weight is carried 
towards the centre. We clearly do not mean that it will be so 
carried until the particles farthest from the centre shall touch the 
centre. We mean that the greater mass must press with preponde- 
rating force (det xparety To wAciov éws dv AGBy THO abrod pécw To pé0v) 
until its centre grasps the centre of the universe; up to this point 
its gravity will last ; and this is equally true about any clod of earth 
as about the whole earth: large or small size makes no difference. 
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Whether the whole Earth were carried in a mass from any gives 


position, or whether it were carried in separate particles, in either : 


case it would be carried onward until it embraced the centre egnally 
on all sides; the smaller parts being equalized to the greater in 
gravitating tendency because they are pushed forward hy the 
greater (dvuwalopevwy tiv édarrivuv imo Tov pecLovwy ry spowra—- 
s. 11). If, therefore, the Earth was ever generated, it must have 
been generated in this manner, and must thus acquire a spherical 
figure; and, even if it be ungenerable and stationary from everlast- 
ing, we must cunceive its figure to be that which it would have 
acquired, if it had been generable and generated from the first (dre 
dyévyros dei pévovea, Tov avrov Tpdmov exe, Gvirep Kay ci yryvopey 
aparov éyévero). That it must be spherical, we see not only from 
this reasoning, but also because all heavy bodies are carried towards 
it, not in parallel lines but, in equal angles. This is what naturally 
happens with what is either actually spherical, or by nature 
spherical. Now we ought to call every thing such as it by nature 
wishes to become and to be: we ought not to call it such as it is by 
force and contrary to nature (8. 12). 

The same cunclusion is established by the sensible facts within 
’ our observation. Ifthe Earth had been of any other than spherical 
figure, the eclipses of the Moon would not have projected on the Sun 
the outlines which we now see. The moon in her configurations 
throughout the month takes on every variety of outline—rectilinear, 
double convex, and hollow. But in her eclipses the distinguishing 
line is always convex. Now this must necessarily be occasioned by 
the circumference vf the Earth being spherical, since the eclipses 
of the Moon arise from the interposition of the Earth (s. 13). 

Farthermore, we see from the visible phenomena of the stars not 
only that the Earth is spherical, but also that its magnitude is 
not great. For, when we change our position a little as observers, 
either to the north or to the south, we find the celestial horizon to 
be manifestly different. The stars at the zenith are greatly changed, 
and the same stars do not appear: some stars aro visible in Egypt 
and Cyprus, but become invisible when we proceed farther north; 
and those which are constantly visible in the northern regions, are 
found to be not constantly visible, but to set, when the observer is 
in Egypt or Cyprus. The bulk of the Earth must therefore be 
small, when a small change of position is made sv soon manifest to 
us (s. 14). Hence those who hold that the regions near the pillan 
of Hérakles join on with India and that the ocean eastward and west- 
ward is one and the same, must nut be supposed to talk extrava- 
gantly (49 Aiav brodauBavew dura doxeiy): they infer this from the 
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presence of elephants alike at both extremities. Geometers who 
try to calculate the magnitude of the Earth, affirm that its circum- 
ference is 400,000 stadia. 

It follows necessarily from all these reasonings, that the body of 
the Earth is not only of spherical form, but also not large compared 
with the magnitude of the other Stars (ss. 15, 16). 


[The remaining two books of the treatise known by the title ‘De Ccelo,’ 
while connected with the foregoing, are still more closely connected with the 
two Books composing the treatise entitled ‘De Gencratione et Corruptione.’ 
The discussion carried on throughout the two treatises is in truth one; but, 
if anywhere broken, it is at the end of Book II. De Celo, as above. From 
this point Aristotle proceeds to consider (in four Books) the particular pheno- 
mena presented by natural bodies—phenomena of Generation and Destruction 
(in the widest sense of these words)—dependent on the opposition of the up- 
ward and downward motions; bodies, thus light or heavy, being thence seen 
to be ultimately reducible to four elements variously combined. Treating of 
the Kosmos in its larger aspects, the first two Books of De Celo, here 
abstracted, are obviously those that alone correspond strictly to the name of 
the treatise. ] 
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V. 


EPIKURUS. 


Our information from Epikurean writers respecting the doctrines 
of their sect is much less copious than what we possess from Stoic 
writers in regard to Stoic opinions. We have no Epikurean writer 
on philosophy except Lucretius; whereas respecting the Stoical 
creed under the Roman Empire, the important writings of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninus, afford most valuable evidence. 

The standard of Virtue and Vice is referred by Epikurus to Plea- 
sure and Pain. Pain is the only evil, Pleasure is the only good. 
Virtue is no end in itself, to be sought; vice is no end in itself, to 
be avoided. The motive for cultivating virtue and banishing vice 
arises from the consequences of each, as the means of multiplying 
pleasures and averting or lessening pains. But to the attainment 
of this purpose, the complete supremacy of Reason is indispensable; 
in order that we may take a right comparative measure of the 
varieties of pleasure and pain, and pursue the course that promises 
the least amount of suffering. 

This theory (taken in its most general sense, and apart from 
differences in the estimation of particular pleasures and pains), had 
been proclaimed long before the time of Epikurus. It is one of the 
various theories of Plato; for in his dialogue called Protagoras 
(though in other dialogues he reasons differently) we find it expli- 
citly set forth and elaborately vindicated by his principal spokes 
man, Sokrates, against the Sophist Protagoras. It was also held by 
Aristippus (companion of Sokrates along with Platv) and by his 
followers after him, called the Kyrenaics. Lastly, it was maintained 
by Eudoxus, one of the most estimable philosophers contemporary 
with Aristotle. Epikurus was thus in no way the originator of the 
theory; but he had his own way of conceiving it, his own body of 
doctrine physical, cosmological, and theological, with which it was 
implicated, and his own comparative valuation of pleasures and 

ains. 

: Bodily feeling, in the Epikurean psychology, is prior in order 
of time to the mental element; the former is primordial, while 
the latter is derived from it by repeated processes of memory 
and association. But, though such is the order of sequence 
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and generation, yet when we compare the two as constituents of 
happiness to the formed man, the mental element much out- 
weighs the bodily, both as pain and as pleasure. Bodily pain 
or pleasure exists only in the present; when not felt, it is 
nothing. But mental feelings involve memory and hope, em- 
brace the past as well as the future, endure for a long time, 
and may be recalled or put out of sight, to a great degree, 
at our discretion. 

This last point is one of the most remarkable features of the 
Epikurean mental discipline. Epikurus deprecated the general 
habit of mankind in always hankering after some new satisfaction 
to come; always discontented with the present, and oblivious of 
past comforts as if they had never been. These past comforts 
ought to be treasured up by memory and reflection, so that they 
might become as it were matter for rumination, and might serve, 
in trying moments, even to counterbalance extreme physical suffer- 
ing. The health of Epikurus himself was very bad during the 
closing years of his life. There remains a fragment of his last 
letter, to an intimate friend and companion, Jdomeneus :—“ I write 
this to you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollection 
of my past conversations with you. ‘Take care of the children left 
by Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of your demeanour from boy- 
hood towards me and towards philosophy.” Bodily pain might 
thus be alleviated, when it occurred; it might be greatly lessened 
in occurrence, by prudent and moderate habits; lastly, even at the 
worst, if violent, it never lasted long; if not violent, it might be 
patiently borne, and was at any rate terminated, or terminable at 
pleasure, by death. 

In the view of Epikurus, the chief miseries of life arose, not 
from bodily pains, but partly from delusions of hope and exagge- 
rated aspirations for wealth, honours, power, &c., in all which the 
objects appeared most seductive from a distance, inciting man to 
lawless violence and treachery, while in the reality they were always 
disappointments and generally something worse; partly, and still 
more, from the delusions of fear. Of this last sort, were the two 
greatest torments of human existence—fear of Death and of eternal 
suffering after death, as announced by prophets and poets, and fear 
of the Gods. Epikurus, who did not believe in the continued exist- 
ence of the soul separate from the body, declared that there could 
never be any rational ground for fearing death, since it was simply 
@ permanent extinction of consciousness. Death was nothing to us 
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(he said): when death comes, we are no more, either to suffer or to 
enjoy. Yet it was the groundless fear of this nothing: that poisoned 
all the tranquillity of life, and held men imprisoned even when 
existence was a torment. Whoever had surmounted that fear was 
armed at once against cruel tyranny and against all the gravest 
misfortunes. Next, the fear of the gods was not less delusive, and 
hardly less tormenting, than the fear of death. It was a capital 
error (Epikurus declared) to suppose that the gods employed thenm- 
selves as agents in working or superintending the march of the 
Kosmos; or in conferring favour on some men, and administering 
chastisement to others. The vulgar religious tales, which repre- 
sented them in this character, were untrue and insulting as regards 
the gods themselves, and pregnant with perversion and misery as 
regards the hopes and fears of mankind. Epikurus believed sin- 
cerely in the gods; reverenced them as beings at once perfectly 
happy, immortal, and unchangeable; and took delight in the public 
religious festivals and ceremonies. But it was inconsistent with 
these attributes, and repulsive to his feelings of reverence, to con- 
ceive them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
experience: we, as agents, act with a view to supply some want, to 
fulfil some obligation, to acquire some pleasure, to accomplish some 
object desired but not yet attained—in short, to fill up one or other 
of the many gaps in our imperfect happiness: the gods already 
have all that agents strive to get, and more than agents ever do 
get; their condition is one not of agency, but of tranquil, self-sus- 
taining, fruition. Accordingly, Epikurus thought (as Aristotle* 
had thought before him) that the perfect, eternal, and imper- 
turbable well-being and felicity of the gods excluded the suppo- 
sition of their being agents. He looked upon them as types of 
that unmolested safety and unalloyed satisfaction which was what 
he understood by pleasure or happiness, as objects of reve- 
rential envy, whose sympathy he was likely to obtain by assimi- 
lating his own temper and condition to theirs as far as human 
circumstances allowed. 

These theological views were placed by Epikurus in the fore- 
ground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of dispelling 
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those fears of the gods that the current fables instilled into every 
one, and that did so much to destroy human comfort and security. 
He proclaimed that beings in immortal felicity neither suffered 
vexation in themselves nor caused vexation to others; neither 
showed anger nor favour to particular persons. The doctrine that 
they were the working managers in the affairs of the Kosmos, 
celestial and terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only 
repudiated as incompatible with their attributes, but declared 
to be impious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. He disallowed all prophecy, divination, and 
oracular inspiration, by which the public around him believed 
that the gods were perpetually communicating special revelations 
to individuals, and for which Sokrates had felt so peouliarly 
thankful. 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epikureans, in spite of their 
marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far in prac- 
tical results, that both declared these two modes of uneasiness 
(fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the great torments 
of human existence, and both strove to remove or counterbalance 
them. 

So far the teaching of Epikurus appears confined to the separate 
happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his own prudence, 
sobriety, and correct views of Nature. But this is not the whole 
of the Epikurean Ethics. The system also considered each man as 
in companionship with others: the precepts were shaped accord- 
ingly, first as to Justice, next as to Friendship. In both these, the 
foundation whereon Epikurus built was Reciprocity—not pure 
sacrifice to others, but partnership with others, beneficial to all. 
He kept the ideas of self and of others inseparably knit together in 
one complex association: he did not expel or degrade either, in 
order to give exclusive ascendancy to the other. The dictate of 
Natural Justice was, that. no man should hurt another: each was 
bound to abstain from doing harm to others; each, on this con- 
dition, was entitled to count on security and relief from the fear 
that others would do harm to lim. Such double aspect, or reci- 
procity, was essential to social companionship: those that could 
not, or would not, accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If 
a man does not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that 
they will behave justly towards him; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. The unjust man can- 
not enjoy a moment of security. Epikurus laid it down explicitly, 
that just and righteous dealing was the indispensable condition to 
every one’s comfort, and was the best means of attaining it. 
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The reciprocity of Justice was valid towards all the world; the 
reciprocity of Friendship went much farther: it involved indefinite 
and active beneficence, but could reach only to a select few. 
Epikurus insisted emphatically on the value of friendship, as a 
means of happiness to both the persons so united. He declared 
that a good friend was another self, and that friends ought to be 
prepared, in case of need, to die for each other. Yet he declined 
to recommend an established community of goods among the 
members of his fraternity, as prevailed in the Pythagorean brother- 
hood; for such an institution (he said) implied mistrust. He 
recommended efforts to please and to serve, and a forwardness to 
give, for the purpose of gaining and benefiting a friend, and he even 
declared that there was more pleasure in conferring favours than in 
receiving them; but he was no less strenuous in inculcating an 
intelligent gratitude on the receiver. No one except a wise man 
(he said) knew how to return a favour properly." 

These exhortations to active friendship were not unfruitful. We 
know, even by the admission of witnesses adverse to the Epikurean 
doctrines, that the harmony among the members of the sect, with 
common veneration for the founder, was more marked and more en- 
during than that exhibited by any of the other philosophical sects. 
Epikurus himself was a man of amiable personal qualities : his testa- 
ment, still remaining, shows an affectionate regard both for his survi- 
ving friends, and for the permanent attachment of each to the others 
as well as of all to the school. Diogenes Laertius tells us—nearly 
200 years after Christ, and 450 years after the death of Epikurus 
—that the Epikurean sect still continued its numbers and dignity, 
having outlasted its contemporaries and rivals. The harmony among 
the Epikureans may be explained, not merely from the temper of the 
master, but partly from the doctrines and plan of life that he recom- 
mended. Ambition and love of power were discouraged ; rivalry 
among the members for success, either political or rhetorical, was 
at any rate arare exception; all were taught to confine themselves 
to that privacy of life and love of philosophical communion which 
alike required and nourished the mutual sympathies of the brother- 
hood. In regard to politics, Epikurus advised quiet submission to 
established authority, without active meddling beyond what 
necessity required. 

Virtue and happiness, in the theory of Epikurus, were inse- 
parable. A man could not be happy until he had surmounted the 
fear of death and the fear of gods instilled by the current fables, 
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which disturbed all tranquillity of mind; until he had banished 
those factitious desires that pushed him into contention for wealth, 
power, or celebrity ; nor unless he behaved with justice to all, and 
with active devoted friendship towards a few. Such a mental 
condition, which he thought it was in every man’s power to acquire 
by appropriate teaching and companionship, constituted virtue; 
and was the sure as well as the only precursor of genuine happi- 
ness. A mind thus undisturbed and purified was sufficient to itself. 
The mere satisfaction of the wants of life, and the conversation of 
friends, became then felt pleasures: if more could be had without 
preponderant mischief, so much the better; but Nature, disbur- 
thened of her corruptions and prejudices, required no more to be 
happy. This at least was as much as the conditions of humanity 
admitted : a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non-competitive 
fruition, which approached most nearly to the perfect happiness of 
the Gods. 

When we read the explanations given by Epikurus and Lucretius 
of what the Epikurean theory really was, and compare them with 
the numerous attacks upon it made by opponents, we cannot but 
remark that the title and formula of the theory was ill-chosen, and 
really a misnomer. What Epikurus meant by Pleasure was not 
what most people meant by it, but something very different—a 
tranquil and comfortable state of mind and body; much the same 
as what Demokritus had expressed before him by the phrase 
evOupia. This last phrase would have expressed what Epikurus 
aimed at, neither more nor less. It would at least have preserved 
his theory from much misplaced sarcasm and aggressive rhetoric. 


The Physics of Epikurus was borrowed in the main from the 
atomic theory of Demokritus, but modified by him in a manner 
subservient and contributory to his ethical scheme. To that scheme 
it was essential that those celestial, atmospheric, or terrestrial 
phenomena which the public around him ascribed to agency and 
purposes of the gods, should be understood as being produced by 
physical causes. An eclipse, an earthquake, a storm, a shipwreck, 
unusual rain or drought, a good or a bad harvest—and not merely 
these, but many other occurrences far sma]ler and more unimpor- 
tant, as we may see by the eighteenth chapter of the ‘ Characters’ 
of Theophrastus—were then regarded as visitations of the gods, 
requiring to be interpreted by recognized prophets, and to be 
appeased by ceremonial expiations. When once a man became 
convinced that all these phenomena proceeded from physical 
agencies, a host of terrors and anxieties would disappear from the 
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mind ; and this Epikurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and 
-real recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosity as a motive per se, which both 
Demokritus and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

He composed a treatise called ‘Kanonicon’ (now lost), which 
seems to have been a sort of Logic of Physics—a summary of the 
principles of evidence. In his system, Psychology was to a great 
extent a branch—though a peculiar and distinct branch—of Physics, 
since the soul was regarded as a subtle but energetic material 
compound (air, vapour, heat, and another nameless ingredient), 
with its best parts concentrated in the chest, yet pervading and 
sustaining the whole body —still, however, depending for its 
support on the body, and incapable of separate or disembodied 
continuance, : 

Epikurus recognized, as the primordial basis of the universe, 
Atoms, Vacuum, and Motion. The atoms were material solid minima, 
each too small to be apprehended separately by sense; they had 
figure, magnitude, and gravity, but no other qualities. They were 
infinite in number, and ever moving in an infinite vacuum. Their 
motions brought them into various coalitions and compounds, result- 
ing in the perceptible bodies of nature ; each of which in its combined 
state acquired new, specific, different qualities. In regard to the 
primordial movements of the atoms, out of which these endowed 
compounds gtew, Epikurus differed from Demokritus who supposed 
the atoms originally to move with an indefinite variety of directions 
and velocities, rotatory as well as rectilineal; whereas Epikurus 
maintained that the only original movement common to all atoms 
was one and the same—in the direction of gravity straight down, 
and all with equal velocity in the infinite void. But it occurred 
to him that, upon this hypothesis only, there could never occur 
any collisions or combinations of the atoms—nothing but continued 
and unchangeable parallel lines. Accordingly he modified it by 
saying that the line of descent was not strictly rectilinear, but that 
each atom deflected a little from the straight line, each in its 
own direction and degree; so that it became possible to assume col- 
lisions, resiliences, adhesions, combinations, among them, as it had 
been possible under the variety of original movements ascribed 
to them by Demokritus. The opponents of Epikurus derided this 
auxiliary hypothesis, affirming that he invented the individual 
deflection of each atom without assigning any cause, and only 
because he was perplexed by the mystery of man’s freewill. But 
Epikurus was not more open to attack on this ground than other 
physical philosophers. Most of them (except perhaps the most 
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consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believed that some among the 
phenomena of the universe occurred in regular and predictable 
sequence, while others were essentially irregular and unpredict- 
able: each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and recognized 
some fundamental principle, to explain the latter class of pheno- 
mena as well as the former ; thus, Plato admitted an invincible erratic 
necessity, Aristotle introduced Chance and Spontaneity, Demokritus 
multiplied indefinitely the varieties of atomic movements, The 
hypothetical deflection alleged by Epikurus was his way, not more 
unwarranted than the others, of providing a fundamental principle 
for the unpredictable phenomena of the universe. Among these 
are the volitional manifestations of men and animals; but there 
are many others besides, and there is no ground for believing that 
what is called the mystery of Free-Will (i. ¢., the question whether 
volition is governed by motives, acting upon a given state of the 
mind and body) was at all peculiarly present to his mind. What- 
ever theory may be adopted on this point, it is certain that the 
movements of an individual man or animal are not exclusively 
determined by the general law of gravitation, or by another cause 
extrinsic to himself; but to a great degree by his own separate 
volition, which is often imperfectly knowable beforehand and 
therefore not predictable. For these and many other phenomena, 
Epikurus provided a fundamental principle in his supplementary 
hypothesis of atomic deflection ; and indeed not for these only, but 
also for the questions of opponents, how there could ever be any 
coalition between the atoms, if all followed only one single law of 
movement—rectilineal descent with equal velocity. Epikurus 
rejected the inexorable and all-comprehensive fatalism contained in 
the theories of some Stoics, though seemingly not construed in its 
full application even by them. He admitted a limited range of 
empire to Chance, or phenomena essentially irregular. But he 
maintained that the will, far from being among the phenomena 
essentially irregular, is under the influence of motives; for no man 
can insist more strenuously than he does (see the letter to 
Menekeus) on the complete power of philosophy—if the student 
could be made to feel its necessity and desire the attainment of it, 
so as to meditate and engrain within himself sound views about 
the gods, death, and human life generally—to mould our volitions 
and character in a manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue 
and happiness. 

All true belief, according to Epikurus, rested ultimately upon the 
impressions of sense, upon our internal feelings, and upon our 
correct apprehension of the meaning of terms. He did not suppose 
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the significance of language to come by convention, but to be m 
inspiration of Nature, different among different people. The facts 
of sense were in themselves beyond all question. But trath, thoagh 
founded upon these evidences, included various inferences, more 
than sense crald directly testify. Even the two capital points o 
the Epikurean physical philosophy—Atoms and Void—were in- 
ferences froin sense, and not capable of direct attestation. It was 
in these inferences, and in the superstructure built upon sense, 
that «rror was so freqnently imposed upon us. We ought to test 
all affirmations or dogmas by the evidence of sensible phenomena ; 
looking therein, if possible, for some positive grounds in support 
of them, but at any rate assuring ourselves that there were no 
grounds in contradiction of them, or, if there were such, rejecting 
the dogmas at once. Out of the particular impressions of sense, 
when often repeated, remembered, and compared, there grew certain 
general notions or anticipations (zpoAmvas), which were applied to 
interpret or illustrate any new case when it arose. These general 
notiuns were not inborn or intuitive, but gradually formed (as 
Aristotlo and the Stoics also conceived them) out of frequent remem- 
brances and association. 

Besides those conclusions which could be fully proved by the 
evidentiary data just enumerated, Epikurus recognized admissible 
hypotheses, which awaited farther evidence confirmative or refuta- 
tive (ro zpocpevov), and also other matters occult or as yet unex- 
plained (ra déyAa). Along with the intermediate or half-explained 
class, he reckoned those in which plurality of causes was to be 
invoked. A given effect might result from any one out of two, 
three, or more different causes, and there was often no counter- 
evidence of sense to exclude cither of them in any particular case. 
This plural explanation (70 zAeovaxas) was not so complete or satis- 
factory as the singular (7d povaxas); but it was often the best that 
we could obtain, and was quite sufficient, by showing a possible 
physical agency, to rescue the mind from those terrors of ignorance, 
which drove men to imagine visitations of the gods. 

Epikurus agreed with Demokritus in believing that external 
objects produced their impressions on our senses by projecting thin 
images, outlines of their own shapes. He thought that the air was 
peopled with such images, which passed through it and still more 
through the infinite vacuum beyond it with prodigious velocity. 
Many of them became commingled, dissipated, recombined, during 
the transit, so that, when they reached us, the impressions pro- 
duced were not conformable to any real object; hence the pheno- 
mena of droums, madness, and the various delusions of waking men. 
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In setting forth the criterion of truth, Epikurus insisted chiefly 
upon the fundamental groundwork—particular facts of sense, as the 
data for proving or disproving general affirmations ; and he had the 
merit of calling attention to refutative data as well as to probative. 
But, respecting the process of passing from these particulars to true 
generalities and avoiding the untrue, we can make out no clear 
idea from his writings that remain: his great work on Physical 
Philosophy is lost. It is certain that he disregarded the logical 
part of the process—the systematic study of propositions, and their 
relations of consistency with one another-—-which had made so pro- 
digious a stride during his early years under Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. We can, indeed, detect in his remaining sentences one 
or two of those terms which Aristotle had stamped as technical in 
Logic; but he discouraged as useless all the verbal teaching and 
discussion of his day—all grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, beyond 
the lowest minimum. He disapproved of the poets as promulgators 
of mischievous fables and prejudices, the rhetoricians as furnishing 
weapons for the misleading career of political ambition, the dialec- 
ticians as wasting their time in useless puzzles. None of them 
were serviceable in promoting either the tranquillity of the mind, 
or the happiness of life, or the acquisition of truth. He himself 
composed a great number of treatises and epistles, on subjects of ethics 
and philosophy; but he is said to have written in haste, without 
taking time or trouble to correct his compositions. By the Alex- 
andrine critic, Aristophanes of Byzantium, his style was censured 
as unpolished ; yot it is declared to have been simple, unaffected, 
and easily understood. This last predicate is hardly applicable to 
the three epistles which alone remain from his pen; but those 
epistles are intended as brief abstracts of doctrine, on topics which 
he had already treated at length in formal works; and it is not 
easy to combine clearness with brevity. 
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VI. 


THE STOICS—A FRAGMENT. 


The Stoics were one of the four sects of philosophy recognized 
and conspicuous at Athens during the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era and during the century or more following. Among 
these four sects, the most marked antithesis of ethical dogma was 
between the Stoics and the Epikureans. 

The Stoics agreed with the Peripatetics (anterior to Epikurua, 
not specially against him) that the first principle of nature is (not 
pleasure or relief from pain, but) Self-preservation or Self-love; in 
other words, the natural appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserve their existing condition with its inherent capacities, and 
to keep clear of destruction or disablement. This appetite (they — 
said) manifests itself in little children before any pleasure or pain 
is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postulate, pre-supposed in all 
desires of particular pleasures, as well as in all aversions to par- 
ticular pains. We begin by loving our own vitality ; and we come, 
by association, to love what promotes or strengthens our vitality ; 
we hate destruction or disablement, and come (by secondary associa- 
tion) to hate whatever produces that effect. 

This doctrine associated, and brought under one view, what 
was common to man not merely with the animal, but also with 
the vegetable world; a plant was declared to have an impulse or 
tendency to maintain itself, without feeling pain or pleasure. 
Aristotle (in the tenth Book of the Ethica) says that he will not 
determine whether we love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure 
for the sake of life; for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
together and inseparable: pleasure is the consummation of our 
vital manifestations. The Peripatetics, after him, put pleasure 
down to a lower level, as derivative and accidental. The Stoics 
went farther in the same direction—possibly from antithesis against 
the growing school of Epikurus. 

The primary offictum (in a larger sense than our word duty) of 
man is (they said) to keep himself in the State of Nature; the 
second or derivative officium is to keep to such things as are accord- 
ing to nature, and to avert those that are contrary to nature; our 
gradually increasing experience enables us to discriminate the two. 
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; The youth learns, as he grows up, to value bodily accomplishments, 
* mental cognitions and judgments, good conduct towards those 
= around him,—as powerful aids towards keeping up the state of 
: nature. When his experience is so far enlarged as to make him 
= aware of the order and harmony of nature and human society, and 
= ¢o impress upon him the comprehension of this great ideal, his 
’ emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He recog- 
nizes this as the only true Bonum or Honestum, to which all other 
desirable things are referable; as the only thing desirable for 
itself and in its own nature. He drops or dismisses all those prima 
nature that he had begun by desiring. He no longer considers any 
of them as worthy of being desired in itself, or for its own sake. 
While, therefore, (according to Peripatetics as well as Stoics) the 
love of self and of preserving one’s own vitality and activity is the 
primary element, intuitive and connate, to which all rational pre- 
ference (oficium) was at first referred, they thought it not the less 
true that in process of time, by experience, association, and reflec- 
tion, there grows up in the mind a grand acquired sentiment or 
notion, a new and later light, which extinguishes and puts out of 
sight the early beginning. It was important to distinguish the 
feeble and obscure elements from the powerful and brilliant after- 
growth; which indeed was fully realized only in chosen minds, 
and in them hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was The Good—the only thing worthy of desire for its own 
sake. The Stoics called it the only good, being sufficient in itself 
for happiness ; other things being not good, nor necessary to happi- 
ness, but simply preferable or advantageous when they could be 
had : the Peripatetics recognized it as the first and greatest good, 
but said also that it was not sufficient in itself; there were two 
other inferior varieties of good, of which something must be had as 
complementary (what the Stoics called preposita or sumenda). 
Thus the Stoics said about the origin of the Idea of Bonum or 
Honestum, much the same as what Aristotle says about ethical 
Virtue. It is not implanted in us by nature; but we have at 
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* Aristotle and the Peripatetics held 
that there were tria genera bonorum: 
(1) Those of the mind (mens sana); (2) 
Those of the body; and (3) External 
advantages. The Stoics altered this theory 
by saying that only the first of the three 
was bonum; the others were merely pre- 
posita or sumenda. The opponents of the 
Stoics contended that this was an altera- 
tion in words rather than in substance. 


The earlier Stoics laid it down that 
there were no graduating marks below 
the level of wisdom: all shortcomings 
were on a par. Good was a point, Evil 
was a point; there were gradations in 
the preposita or sumenda (none of which 
were good), and in the rejecta or rejicienda 
(none of which were evil), but there was 
no more or less good. 
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birth certain initial tendencies and capacities, which, if aided by 
association and training, enable us (and that not in all cases) to 
acquire it. 

A distinction was made by Epictetus and other Stoics between 
things in our power and things not in our power. In our power are 
our opinions and notions about objects, and all our affections, desires, 
and aversions; not in our power are our bodies, wealth, honour, 
rank, authority, &c., and their opposites ; though, in regard to these 
last, it is in our power to think of them as unimportant. With 
this distinction we may connect the arguments between the Stoics 
and their opponents as to what is now called the Freedom of the 
Will. But we must first begin by distinguishing the two questions. 
By things in our power, the Stoics meant things that we could do 
or acquire if we willed: by things not in our power, they meant 
things that we could not do or acquire if we willed. In both cases, 
the volition was assumed as a fact: the question what determined 
it, or whether it was non-determined, t.e., self-determining, was 
not raised in the antithesis. But it was raised in other dis 
cussions between the Stoic theorist Chrysippus, and various 
opponents. These opponents denied that volition was deter- 
mined by motives, and cited the cases of equal conflicting motives 
(what is known as the Ass of Buridan) as proving that the soul 
includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient power of 
deciding action in one way or the other—a power not determined 
by any causal antecedent, but self-originating, and belonging to the 
class of agency that Aristotle recognizes under the denomination of 
automatic, spontaneous (or essentially irregular and unpredictable). 
Chrysippus replied by denying not only the reality of this super- 
venient force said to be inherent in tho soul, but also the reality of 
all that Aristotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally. 
Chrysippus said that every movement was determined by antece- 
dent motives; that in cases of equal conflict the cxact equality 
did not long continue, because some new but slight motive slipped 
In unperceived and turned the scale on one side or the other. 
Here, we seo, the question now known as the Freedom of the Will 
is discussed, and Chrysippus declares against frecdom, affirming 
that volition is always determined by motives. 

But wo also see that, while declaring this opinion, Chrysippns 
does not employ the terms Necessity or Freedom of the Will; 
neither did his opponents, so far as we can see: they had a different 
and less misleading phrase. By freedom, Chrysippus and the 
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Stoics meant the freedom of doing what a man willed, if he willed 
it. A man is free as to the thing that is in his power, when he 
wills it: he is not free as to what is not in his power, under the 
same supposition. The Stoics laid great stress on this distinction. 
They pointed out how much it is really in a man’s power to trans- 
form or discipline his own mind—in the way of controlling or sup- 
pressing some emotions, generating or encouraging others, forming 
new intellectual associations, &c.; how much a man could do in 
these ways, if he willed it, and if he went through the lessons, habits 
of conduct, and meditations, suitable to produce such an effect. The 
Stoics strove to create in a man’s mind the volitions appropriate 
for such mental discipline, by depicting the beneficial consequences 
resulting from it, and the misfortune and shamo inevitable, if the 
mind were not so disciplined. Their purpose was to strengthen 
the governing reason of his mind, and to enthrone it as a fixed 
habit and character, which would control by counter suggestions 
the impulse arising at each special moment—particularly all dis- 
turbing terrors or allurements. This, in their view, is a free mind; 
not one wherein volition is independent of all motive, but one 
wherein the susceptibility to different motives is tempered by an 
ascendant reason, 50 a8 to give predominance to the better motive 
against the worse. One of the strongest motives that they endea- 
voured to enforce, was the prudence and dignity of bringing our 
volitions into harmony with the schemes of Providence; which 
(they said) were always arranged with a view to the happiness of 
the Kosmos on the whole. The bad man, whose volitions conflict 
with these schemes, is always baulked of his expectations, and 
brought at last against his will to see things carried by an over- 
ruling force, with aggravated pain and humiliation to himself: 
while the good man, who resigns himself to them from the first, 
always escapes with less pain, and often without any at all. Asa 
portion of their view concerning Providence it may here be mentioned 
that the earlier Stoics, Zeno and Chrysippus, entertained high reve- 
rence for the divination, prophecy, and omens that were generally 
current in the ancient world. They considered that these were 
the methods whereby the gods were graciously pleased to make 
known beforehand revelations of their foreordained purposes. 
Herein lay one among the marked points of contrast between Stoics 
and Epikureans. 

We have thus seen that in regard to the doctrine called in 
modern times the Freedom of the Will (i.e., that volitions are self- 
originating and unpredictable), the Stoic theorists not only denied 
it, but framed all their Ethics upon the assumption of the contrary, 
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This same assumption of the contrary, indeed, was made also by 
Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epikurus; in short, by all the 
ethical teachers of antiquity. All of them believed that volitions 
depended on causes ; that, under the ordinary conditions of men’s 
minds, the causes that volitions generally depended upon are often 
misleading and sometimes ruinous; but that, by proper stimulation 
from without and meditation within, the rational causes of volition 
might be made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle, 
Epikurus, not less than the Stoics, wished to create new fixed 
habits and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
question what the proper type of character was; but each of them 
aimed at the same general end—a new type of character, regulating 
the grades of susceptibility to different motives. And the purpose 
of all and each of these moralists precludes the theory of free-will, 
s.e., the theory that our volitions are self-originating and unpre- 
dictable. 

While the Epikureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in public affairs, the Stoic philosophers urged men to the duties of 
active citizenship.* Chrysippus even said that the life of philo- 
sophical contemplation (such as Aristotle preferred and accounted 
godlike) was to be placed on the same level with the life of pleasure; 
though Plutarch observes that neither Chrysippus nor Zeno ever 
meddled personally with any public duty: both of them 
their lives in lecturing and writing. The truth is that both of them 
were foreigners residing at Athens, and at a time when Athens 
was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno nor 
Chrysippus had any sphere of political aetion open to them : they 
were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards, but in a position 
quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of Nero, who might hope 
to influence the great imperial power of Rome, and from Marcus 
Antoninus, who held that imperial power in his own hands. 

Marcus Antoninus—not only a powerful emperor, but also the 
most gentle and amiable man of his day—talks of active beneficence 
both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in the creed of the Stoics 
generally, active beneficence did not occupy a prominent place. 
They adopted the four Cardinal Virtues—Wisdom, or the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance—as part 
of their plan of the virtuous life, the life according to Nature. 
Justice, as the social virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the 
Stoics were not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the 


* Tacitus says of the Stoics (Ann. xiv. 57): “Stoicorum secta, que turbidos ct 
negotiorum appetentes facit.” 
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benefit of others beside the agent. They even reckoned compassion 
for the sufferings of others as a weakness, analogous to envy for the 
good fortune of others. 

The Stoic recognized the gods (or Universal Nature, equivalent 
expressions in his creed) as managing the affairs of the world, with 
a view to producing as much happiness as was attainable on the 
whole. Towards this end the gods did not want any positive 
assistance from him; but it was his duty and his strongest interest, 
to resign himself to their plans, and to abstain from all conduct 
tending to frustrate them. Such refractory tendencies were per- 
petually suggested to him by the unreasonable appetites, emotions, 
fears, antipathies, &c., of daily life; all claiming satisfaction at the 
expense of future mischief to himself and others. ‘lo countervail 
these misleading forces by means of a fixed rational character built 
up through meditation and philosophical teaching, was the grand 
purpose of the Stoic ethical creed. ‘The emotional or appetitive 
self was to be starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage 
to the rational self; an idea proclaimed befvure in general terms by 
Plato, but carried out into a system by the Stvics, though to a great 
extent also by the Epikureans. 

The Stoic was taught to reflect how much that appears to be 
desirable, terror-striking, provocative, &c., is not really so, but is 
made to appear so by false and curable associations. And, while he 
thus discouraged those self-regarding emotions that placed him in 
hostility with others, he learnt to respect the self of another man as 
well as his own. Epictetus advises to deal mildly with a man that 
hurts us either by word or deed; and advises it upon the following 
very remarkable ground :—“ Recollect that in what he says or does, 
he follows his own sense of propriety, not yours. He must do what 
appears to him right, not what appears to you: if he judges 
wrongly, it is he that is hurt, for he is the person deceived. Always 
repeat to yourself, in such a case: The man has acted on his own 
opinion.” | 

The reason here given by Epictetus is an instance, memorable 
in ethical theory, of respect for individual dissenting conviction, 
even in an extreme case; and it must be taken in conjunction with 
his other doctrine, that damage thus done to us unjustly is really 
little or no damage, except so far as we ourselves give pungency to 
it by our irrational susceptibilities and associations. We see that 
the Stoic submerges, as much as he can, the pre-eminence of his 
own individual self, and contemplates himself from the point of 
view of another, as only one among inany. But he does not erect 
the happiness of others into a direct object of his own positive 
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pursuit, beyond the reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common 
humanity. The Stoic theorists agreed with Epikurus in inculcating 
the reciprocities of Justice between all fellow-citizens; and they 
even went farther than he did, by extending the sphere of such 
duties beyond the limits of city, so as to comprehend all mankind. 
But as to the reciprocities of individual Friendship, Epikurus went 
beyond the Stoics in the amount of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 
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A. 


ABDUCTION (Apagoge), i. 290. 

Abstract, and Concrete, appellatives not 
used by Aristotle, i. 92. 

Abstraction, belongs to the Noétic func- 
tion, ii. 228, 231, 237. 

Absurdum, Reductio ad, see Reductio. 

Accentuation, Fallacy of, ii. 81; rare, 115. 

Accidens, Ens per &c., see Accident, Ens. 

Accidentis Fallacia, ii. 82; not under- 
stood among Aristotle’s scientific con- 
temporaries, 89; how to solve, 119. 

Accident, Ens by, i. 85, ii. 139, 263, 321; 
modern definition of, 89; an individual, 
allowed by Aristotle, 90; no science 
of, 141; one of the Predicables, 398; 
thesis of, easiest to defend, hardest to 
upset, 411, ii. 35; thirty-seven dialec- 
tical Loci bearing on, 411 seq.; why 
no science of, ii. 139, 321-3; one, can- 
not be accident of another, 307; op- 
posed to the constant and the usual, 
321; Chance, principle or cause of, 322 ; 
see Concomitants. 

action (Agere), Category, i. 93, 104. 

Actuality, as opposed to Potentiality, i. 
184, ii. 184, 361 seq. 

Adoza, opposed to Endoza, i. 388. 

on, of the Heaven, ii. 401. 

ther, derivation of the name, ii. 392. 

Affirmation, conjunction of predicate 
with subject, i. 159; constituents of, 
170; ee petraSécews (Theophrastus), 
175, 244. 

Akroamatic books, opposed to Exoteric, i. 
72. 

Alcuin, followed Aristotle on Universals, 
ii. 267. 

Alexander of Macedon, taught by Aris- 
totle from boyhood, i. 7; came to the 
throne, and went on his first Persian 
expedition, 9; his action towards 
Athens, 11; correspondent, protector, 
patron, of Aristotle at Athens, 10, 
12; later change in his character and 
alienation from Aristotle, 13; his order 


for the recall of exiles throughout 
Greece, 15; his death, 10, 17. 

Alexandrine literati, their knowledge of 
Aristotle, i. 48, 55, 57, 59. 

Aliquid, Ad. see Relation; Hoc, or the 
definite Individual, see Essence. 

Alkmeon, his view of the soul, ii. 174. 

Ammonius, put Relation above all the 
Categories, i. 120; his opinion on last 
paragraph of De Interpretatione, 193. 

Amphiboly, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 114. 

Amyntas, king of Macedon, i. 2. 

Analytica, reterred to in Topica, i. 79; 
presuppose contents of Categoriaz and 
De Interpretatione, 79; terminology 
of, differs from that of De Interpreta- 
tione, 203; purpose of, 204. 

Analytica Priora, different sections of 
Book I., i. 226, 235; relation of the 
two books of, 245. 

Analytica Posteriora, applies Syllogism 
to Demonstration, i. 204, 298; rela- 
tion of, to the Metaphysica, ii. 136. 

Anaxagoras, doctrine of, inconsistent with 
Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 146, 318; 
disregarded data of experience, 156; 
his view of the soul, 175; Maxim of 
Excluded Middle defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 299; made intelli- 
gence dependent on sense, 311; doc- 
trine of, makes all propositions false, 
318; must yet admit an infinite num- 
ber of true propositions, 318; meant 
by his Unum—Ens Potentia, and thus 
got partial hold of the idea of Matter, 
370; in his doctrine of the Nods, 
makes Actuality prior to Potentiality, 
376; declares Good to be the principle 
as Movent, 386; called fire ther, 
393; his reason for the stationariness 
of the Earth, 425. 

Anaximander, his reason for station- 
ariness of the Earth, ii. 427. 

Anaximenes, his reason for stationariness 
of the Earth, ii. 425. 

Andronikus of Rhodes, source of our 
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Aristotle, i. 50; sorted and corrected 
the Aristotelian MSS. at Rome, 53, 
56; Peripatetic Scholarch, 56; diffi- 
culties of his task—the result appre- 
ciated, 61; placed the logical treatises 
first, 78; put Relation above all the 
Categories, 120. 

Anima, Treatise de, referred to in the 
De Interpretatione, i. 157. 

Anonymus, his catalogue of Aristotle’s 
works, compared with that of Diogenes 
and with the extant works, i. 41 seq. 

Antipater, friend and correspondent of 
Aristotle, i. 10, 12; victor in the 
Lamian war, occupied Athens, 17; 
letter to, from Aristotle at Chalkis, 
23; letter of, in praise of Aristotle, 
24; executor under Aristotle’s Will, 25. 

Antiphasis, pair of contradictory oppo- 
sites, i. 160; rule of, as regards truth 
and falsity, 160, 163; made up of one 
affirmation and one negation corre- 
sponding, 162; does not hold for 
events particular and future, because 
of irregularity in the Kosmos, 163 
seq.; quaternions exhibiting each two 
related cases of, 170 seq., 244; forms 
of, in Modals, 182; involves deter- 
mination of quantity, 195; not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 197; the two 
members of, can neither be both true 
nor both false, argued at length by 
Aristotle in Metaph. L., ii. 306-319. 

Antisthenes, declared contradiction impos- 
sible, i. 195, 197; allowed definition 
only of compounds, ii. 353. 

Antoninus, Marcus, authority for Stoical 
creed, ii. 4345; on active beneticence, 


Apagoge (Abduction), i. 290. 

Apellikon, of Teos, a Peripatetic, bought 
Aristotle’s MSS., &c., from heirs of 
Neleus, i. 51; exposed them at Athens 
and had copies taken, 52; wrote a 
biography of Aristotle, 52; library of, 
composite, 61. 

Aplaneés, exterior sphere of the Kosmos, 
i. 164; ii, 377. 

"Ardégavois, Enunciation, name for Pro- 
position in De Interpretatione, i. 203. 
Appetite, the direct producing cause of 

movement in animals, ii. 238. 

Archytas, made Habere fifth Category, 
i. 114. 

Arguments, how to find, for different 
theses, i. 227. 

Arimnestus, brother of Aristotle, i. 28. 

Aristippus, anticipated Epikurus, ii. 434. 

Aristomenes, friend of Aristotle, i, 25. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, arranged 
dialogues of Plato, i. 49; on the style 
of Epikurus, ii. 443. 


INDEX. 


ARISTOTLE. 


‘ Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus,’ work by V. 
Roee, i. 45. 

Aristotle, birth and parentage, i. 2; 
opportunities for physiological study, 
3; an orphan in youth, became ward 
of Proxenus, 3; discrepant accounts as 
to his early life, 4; medical practice, 
4; under Plato at Athens, 5, 6; went 
to Atarneus, on Plato's death, 6; mar- 
ried Pythias, 6; driven out to ’ Mity- 
lene, 7; invited by Philip of Macedon 
to become tutor to Alexander, 7; life 
in Macedon, 8; re-founded Stageira, 
8; taught in the Nympheum of Mieza, 
8; returned to Athens, and set up his 
school in the Lykeium, 9; lecturing 
and writing, 10, 37; correspondence, 
10; relation to Athenian politics, 11; 
protected and patronized at Athens 
by Alexander and Antipater, 12; in 
spite of estrangement between him 
and Alexander, regarded always as 
unfriendly to Athenian liberty, 13, 
14; his relation to Nikanor, bearer of 
Alexander’s rescript to the Greek 
cities, 16; indicted for impiety in his 
doctrines and his commemoration of 
the eunuch Hermeias, 17, 18; retired 
to Chalkis, 20; died there, before he 
could return to Athens, 21, 22; wrote 
a defence against the charge of im- 
piety, 22; his judgment on Athens 
and Athenians, 23; his person, habits, 
manners, &c., 23; his second wife, son, 
and daughter, 24; last testament, 24- 
8; his character as therein exhibited, 
28; reproaches against, 29; his oppo- 
sition to Plato misrepresented by 
Platonists, 29, 30; a student and 
teacher of rhetoric, 32; attacked Iso- 
krates, 34; assailed by three sets of 
enemies, 37; difficulty in determining 
the Canon of his works as compared with 
Plato’s, 38; extant works ascribed to, 
39; ancient authorities for his works, 
39; catalogue and extent of his works, 
according to Diogenes, 40; according 
to Anonymus, 41; the catalogues com- 
pared with each other, and with list of 
his extant works, 41, 42; ancient en- 
comiums on his style, 43; his principal 
works unknown to Cicero and others, 
44, 57; dialogues and other works of, 
lost to us, 45; works in the catalogue 
are declared by V. Rose not to belong 
to, 45; different opinion of E. Heitz, 
46; allowance to be made for diversity 
of style, subject, &c., in the works of, 
47; works in the catalogue to be held 
as really composed by, 48; extant 
works of, whence derived, 50; fate of 
his library and MSS. on his death, till 
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brought to Rome and cared for by 
Andronikus, 50 seq.; through An- 
dronikus, became known as we know 
him, 57; not thus known to the Alex- 
andrine librarians, 59; so-cajled Exo- 
teric works of, 62; his own use of 
the phrase “exoteric discourses,” 65 
seq.; had not two doctrines—the Exo- 
teric and Esoteric, 75; the order of 
his extant works uncertain, 76; his 
merit in noting equivocation of terms, 
81; not free from fascination by par- 
ticular numbers, 105; first made logical 
analysis of Ens, 140; first to treat 
Logic scientifically, 187; what he did 
for theory of Proposition, 196, 200; 
claimed the theory of Syllogism as his 
own work, 201, 221, 374, ii. 133; his 
expository manner, novel and peculiar, 
203 ; specialized the meaning of Syl- 
logism, 206; first to ask if a pro- 
position could be converted, 207; first 
used letters as symbols in exposition, 
213; proceeded upon, but modified, 
Platonic antithesis of Science and 
Opinion, 298, 381; specially claimed 
to be original in his theory of Dialectic, 
378, ii. 131; attended to current 
opinion, drew up list of proverbs, 393, 
ii, 162; started in his philosophy 
from the common habit of speech, ii. 
153, 161; continued the work of 
Sokrates, 160, 163; devised a First 
Philosophy conformable to the habits 
of common speech, starting from the 
definite Individual or Hoc Alijuid, 169; 
psychology of, must be compared with 
that of his predecessors, 170; rejected 
all previous theories on Soul, 179; 
advance made in the Ontology of, 262; 
his view of pleasure, 444; ethical pur- 
pose of, 448. 

Arithmetic, precognita required in, i. 
305; abstracted from material condi- 
tions, 338; simpler, and therefore 
more accurate, than geometry, 338. 

Art, Generation from, ii. 330, 371. 

Asklepiads, traditional training of, i. 3. 

Association of Ideas, principles ot, ii. 
215; Aristotle’s account of, perplexed 
by his sharp distinction of -Memory 
and Reminiscence, 217. 

Astronomy, the mathematical science 
most akin to First Philosophy, ii. 381. 

Atarneus, Aristotle there, i. 6. 

Attalid kings of Pergamus, Aristotle’s 
library at Sképsis buried, to be kept 
hidden from, i. 51. 

Axioms, assumed in Demonstration, i. 
305, 309, 318; a part of Demonstra- 
tion, 316; not always formally enun- 
ciated, 319; those common to all 


sciences, scrutinized by Dialectic, 319, 
ii. 287, and by First Philosophy, 319, 
ii. 140, 287, 304; the common, not 
alone sufficient for Demonstration in 
the special sciences, 341; use of the 
word before, and by, Aristotle, ii. 271, 
288, 304. 


B. 


Bees, partake in Nofls, ii. 224, 290. 

Belief, at variance with Knowledge, i. 
261; founded on evidence either syllo- 
gistic or inductive, 268. 

Berlin edition of Aristotle, i. 39, 42. 

Bernays, his view of “ exoteric discourses,” 
i. 70, 74. 

Body, animate and inanimate, ii. 185; 
Matter with Aristotle may be, but is 
not necessarily, 185; thorough-going 
implication of Soul with, in animated 
subject, 187 seq.; has three and only 
three dimensions, 389; no infinite, 
394. 

Boéthius, translated Aristotle’s Cate- 
goriz and defended its position, ii. 267. 

Boéthus the Sidonian, student of Aristotle, 
i. 54; his recommendation as to order 
of studying the works, i. 78. 

Bonitz, his view of the canon of the 
Metaphysica, ii. 301. 

Brain, specially connected with the olfac- 
tory organ, ii. 205; function of the, 
219. 

Brandis, refers catalogue of Diogenes to 
Alexandrine /iterati, i. 48, 57; his view 
of the canon of the Metaphysica, ii. 
301. 

Bryson, his quadrature of the circle, ii. 
72. 


C. 


Canon, Aristotelian, see Aristotle. 

Categorie, the treatise, not mentioned 
in Analytica or Topica, i. 79; subject 
of, how related to that of De Interpre- 
tatione, 80, 83, 155, 156 ; deals with Ens 
in a sense that blends Logic and Onto- 
logy, 88, 155; difference of Aristotle's 
procedure in, compared with Physica 
and Metaphysica, 92, 149; probably an 
early composition, 114; remained 
known, when other works of Aristotle 
were unknown or neglected, ii. 267. 

Categories, Ten, assumed in Analytica 
and Topica, i. 80; led up to by a dis- 
tinction of Entia (Enunciata), 83; 
blending together Logic and Ontology, 
88; Ens according to the, 86, ii. 144, 
323 seq. (Metaph. Z., H.); enumerated, 
93; all embodied in First or Complete 
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Ens,’ 93, ii. 323; each a Summum 
Genus, and some wider still, 94; not 
all mutually exclusive, 94, 104, 115, 
128; may be exemplified, not defined, 
94; how arrived at, 94, 108 seq.; 
joined by later logicians with the Pre- 
dicables, 105; stress laid by Aristotle 
upon the first four, 106; why Ten in 
namber—might have been more, 105 
seq.; obtained by logical, not meta- 
physical, analysis, 108; heads of in- 
formation or answers respecting an 
individual, 110; inference as to true 
character of, from case of Habere and 
Jacere, 112; all, even the first, involve 
Relativity, 114 seq.; Mr. J. S. Mill 
on, 129 n.; capital distinction between 
the first and all the rest, 129 seq., ii. 
265, 323; Trendelenburg’s view of 
their origin, 142, likely and plausible, 
143; compared with Categories of the 
Stoics, 144, ii. 265, of Plotinus, 147, ii. 
266, of Galen, 149. 

Cause, Knowledge of, distinguished from 
knowledge of Fact, i. 322; knowledge 
of, the perfection of cognition, 323, 
340; one of the four heads of Investi- 
gation, 343; nature of the question as 
to, 345, ii. 348; substantially the same 
enquiry with Cur, Quid, and the Middle 
Term, 346, 355; four varieties of, 
354, ii. 354, 373; relation among the 
varieties of, 355; how far reciprocal 
with the causatum, 356, 366; has an 
effect only one? 367; the General 
Notion viewed by Aristotle as a, ii. 
136. 

' Chance, source of irregularity in the 
Kosmos, i. 165, 296; affects the rule 
of Antiphasis, 166; Aristotle's doc- 
trine of, challenged, 167; objective 
correlate to the Problematical Propo- 
sition, 192, 295; principle or cause of 
Accidents, ii. 322; Generations and 
Constructions proceeding from, 330, 
371. 

Change, four varieties of, ii. 350. 

Chrysippus, on the determination of will 
by motives, ii. 446; his reverence for 
divination, &c., 447; a foreigner at 
Athens, without a sphere of political 
action, 448. 

Cicero, his encomium on Aristotle’s style, 
i. 43, 58; how fur he knew Aristotle’s 
works, 43, 44, 47, 57, 72; his use of 
the word “exoteric,” 63, 72. 

Claudian, referred to, i. 19. 

Celo, Treatise de, connected with what 
other works, i. 76, ii. 443 n. 

Colour, object of vision, action of, ii. 199; 
varieties of, proceeding all from white 
and black, 200. 
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CONTRADICTORY. 


Common Sense, or Opinion, opposed to 
Science in Plato and Aristotle, i. 298; 
Sir W. Hamilton on, ii. 269 ; legitimate 
meaning of, 273; authoritative cha- 
racter of, in one place allowed by 
Aristotle, 277; Aristotle’s conception 
of, as devoid of scientific authority, 
284, 287. 

Compound, The (7d odvoAorv), of Form 
and Matter, or the Individual, ii. 169, 
185, 332 seq. 

Concealment, how to be practised by dia- 
lectical questioner, ii. 39. 

Conclusion, of Syllogism, indicates Figure, 
i. 220, 237,241; when more than one, 
245; true, from false premisses, 246; 
used to demonstrate premisses, 248 ; 
reversed to refute premisses, 249; 
kinds of, in Demonstration, compared, 
333. 

Concomitants, non-essential, no demon- 
stration of, i. 315; no definition of, 
317; near to Non-Entia, ii. 263 ; little 
more than a name, 321; see Acci- 
dent. 

Concrete, and Abstract, appellatives not 
used by Aristotle, i. 92; the, as com- 
pound of Form and Matter, ii. 185 
seq.; see Compound. 

Conjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 115. 

Consequentis Fallacia, ii. 85; not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 89; how to 
solve, 122. 

Construction, kind of Generation, ii. 330. 

Contradiction, Maxim or Axiom of, de 
pends upon knowledge of quantity and 
quality of propositions, i. 197; iL 
164; not self-evident, 208; among the 
precognita of Demonstration, 305, ii. 
143; not formally enunciated in any 
special science, 319; discussion of, 
belongs to First Philosophy, ii. 135, 
140, why, 141, 295; enunciated, as 
highest and firmest of all principles, 
140, 304; controverted by Aristotle's 
predecessors, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
&c., 142, 146, 164; Aristotle’s indirect 
proof of, 143 seq., 305 seq.; applied in 
the Sokratic Elenchus, 163; remarks 
on Amistotle’s defence of, 165; can be 
supported only by an induction of 
particular instances, 166; enunciated 
both as a logical and as an ontological 
formula, 295; defended by Aristotle 
specially against Herakleitus, 296. 

Contradictory Opposites, pair of, make 
Antiphasis, i. 169; distinguished from 
Contrary Opposites, 160, 177, 193; rule 
of, as to truth and falsity, 161; related 
pairs of, set forth in quaternions, 170 
seq., 244; distinction of from Con- 
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trary, fundamental in Logic, 197; see | Demonstration, ultimately reducible to 


Antiphasis. 

Contrariorum, Petitio, in Dialectic, ii. 62. 

Contrary Opposites (terms), i. 149; Oppo- 
sites (propositions), distinguished from 
Contradictory, 160, 177, 193; rule of, 
as to truth and falsity, 161. 

Conversion, (1) of Propositions, import 
of, i. 207; rules for, with Aristotle’s 
defective proof thereof, 208 seq.; can 
be proved only by Induction, 210~2; 

. (2) of Syllogism, 249. 
Copula, Esé¢ as, i. 182; ii. 316. 


D. 


‘ DEBATE, four species of, ii. 69. 

Definition, among the precognita assumed 
in Demonstration, i. 305, 309, 318; 
propositions declaring, attained only in 
First figure, 323; of Essence that de- 
pends on extraneous cause, 346-52; of 
Essence without such middle Term, 
3535 three varieties of, 353; how to 
frame a, 359; as sought through 
logical Division, 361; to exclude equi- 
vocation, 362; one of the Predicables, 
according to Aristotle, 398; thesis of, 
easiest to attack, hardest to defend, 411, 
ii. 35; dialectical Loci bearing on, ii. 1 
seq. ; how open to attack or defence, 1 ; 
defects in the setting out of, 2; faults 
in the substance of, 5-29; the genuine 
and perfect, 6; general rule for dialec- 
tically testing, 29; is primarily of 
Essences, of the other Categories not 
directly, 327 ; none, of particular Con- 
cretes, 338, 345; is of the Universal 
or Form, 339; whence the unity of 
the, 341, 356; none, of eternal Es- 
sences, 346; analogy of, to Number, 
353. 

Delbeuf, Prof., on indemonstrable truths, 
i, 330 n. 

Demades, with Phokion at the head of 
the Athenian administration under 
Alexander, i. 17. 

Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes, 
accuser of Aristotle, i. 20. 

Demokritus, disregarded experience, ii. 
156; his view of the soul, 175; made 
intelligence dependent on sense, which 
is ever varying, 311; recognized one 
primordial body with three ditferences 
—figure, position, arrangement, 351; 
got partial hold wf the idea of Ens 
Potentia or Matter, 370; atomic doc- 
trine of, 397; his reason for the 
stationariness of the Earth, 425; how 
followed by Epikurus, 439-42. 

Demonstrative Science, see 
stration. 


Demon- 


two first modes of First figure, i. 223; 
circular, 248, 310; subject of Analyt. 
Post. 298; how opposed to Dialectic, 
302, ii. 284; is teaching from pre- 
cognita assumed, 304, 309; undemon- 
strable principles of, 309; two doctrines 
of, opposed by Aristotle, 310, 330; ne- 
cessary premisses of, 311; conclusion of, 
must be necessary, 314; none, of non- 
essential concomitants, 315; the parts 
of, 316; premisses of, must be essential 
and appropriate, 317; requires admis- 
sion of universal predicates, 319; pre- 
misses for, obtained only from Induc- _ 
tion, 326, 372, 374, ii. 289; implies 
some truths primary or ultimate, 327, 
332; the unit in, 333; of the Universal 
better than of the Particular, 334; 
Affirmative better than Negative, 337 ; 
Direct better than Indirect, 338; is of 
the necessary or customary, not of the 
fortuitous, 339, ii. 345; none, through 
sensible perception, 339; in default of 
direct observation, 340; relation of, to 
Definition, 346; principia of, not in- 
nate, 369; principia of, how developed 
upon sensible perception, 370, ii. 288. 

Demophilus, joined in indicting Aristotle 
for impiety, i. 18. 

Demosthenes, reproached for conversing 
with the bearer of Alexander’s rescript 
to the Greek cities, i. 15; suicide of, 
17. 

Desire, see Appetite. 

Dexippus, vindicated Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories, i. 148, ii. 266. 

Dialectic, how related to Science or Phi- 
losophy, i. 67, 303, 392, 393; form of 
putting questions in, 180, 397; theses 
in, variously liable to attack and defence, 
226, 411, ii. 34; as conceived by Plato, 
300, 380; by Aristotle placed with 
Rhetoric in the region of Opinion, 300, 
384, ii. 285; opposed to Demonstrative 
Science and Necessary Truth, 301, ii. 
284; concerned about the Common 
Axioms of all Science, 319, 392, ii. 286, 
303; Aristotle claims to be spe- 
cially original in his theory of, 378, 
ii. 131; as conceived and practised 
by Sokrates, 380, ii. 156; opposed 
by Aristotle to Didactic, 381, ii. 70; 
province of, 384, ii. 285; essentially 
contentious, 384, ii. 71, 99; uses 
of, 391, ii. 286; propositions, how 
classified in, 398; procedure of, in con- 
trast with that of Philosophy, ii. 36, 
303; conditions and aims of the prac- 
tice of, 37, 47, 71; to be practised 
as a partnership for common intel- 
lectual profit, 38, 55; part of the 
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questioner in, 38 seq.; part of the 
respondent in, 47 seq.; respondent at 
fault in, 55; questioner at fault in, 56; 
four kinds of false argument in, 59; 
outfit for practice of, 63; une of four 
species of debate, 69; when and why 
called eristic or sophistic by Aristotle, 
72; Aristotle’s distinction of Sophistic 
from, contested, 77, 93 seq. 

Dialogues of Aristotle lost, i. 43, 45, 70. 

Diaphanous, action of the, in vision, ii. 199. 

Dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer, Fullacia a, ii. 83; how to solve, 
121. 

Didactic, confounded by Plato with Dia- 
lectic, i. 381; distinguished from 
Dialectic by Aristotle, 381, ii. 70; 
species of Debate, ii. 69; scope and 
conditions of, 70; sec also Demonstra- 
tion. 

Differences, study of, an organon of de- 
bate, i. 404. 

Differentia, not in, but predicated of, a 
Subject, i. 97; ranked with Genus in 
Aristotle’s list of Predicables, 398; 
discriminated from Genus, 452; defini- 
tion of Species through Genus and, ii. 
6, 341; is Form in the definition, 341 ; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, his view of the 
soul, ii, 175. 

Diovenes Laertius, his catalogue of Aris- 
totle’s works, i. 40, compared with 
that of Anonymus, 41; ignorant of 
the principal works of Aristotle known 
to us, +4; catalogue of, probably of 
Alexandrine origin, 48, 59. 

Dionysius, younger of Syracuse, visited 
by Plato, i. 63 corresponded with 
Plato, 10. 

Dionysodorus, the Sophist, ii. 79. 

Dioteles, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

A:dri, To, the Why, knowledge of, i. 322; 
one of the four heads of Investigation, 
343; is search for a middle term, 
345; relation of, to the question Quid, 
345; see Cause. 

Disjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 115. 

Division Logical, weakness of, i. 235, 349 ; 
use of, to obtain a definition, 360. 


E. 


Ear, structure of the, ii. 202. 

Earth, opinions as to position of, ii. 423; 
opinions as to its state of motion or 
rest, figure, &c., 424 seq.; at rest in 
the centre of the Kosmos, 430; neces- 
sarily spherical, 430-32 ; size of, 432. 

Eclipse, lunar, illustration of Causation 
from, i. 366, ii, 355. 


Efficient Cause, i. 354. 

Elenchus, of Sokrates, i. 380, ii. 1575 in 
general, ii. 69; the Sophistical, 69, 
109; directions for solving the Sophis- 
tical, 109. 

Emotions, not systematically treated by 
Aristotle as part of Psychology, but in 
Ethics and Rhetoric, ii. 238. 

Empedokles, his disregard of experience, 
ii. 156; his view of the soul, 175; 
criticized by Aristotle, 177; made in- 
telligence dependent on sense, 311 ; got 
partial hold of the idea of Ens Poten- 
tit or Matter, 370; his principle of 
Friendship, 376, 386; held the Kosmos 
to be generated and destroyed alter- 
nately, 401; held the Heaven to be 
kept in its place by extreme velocity 
of rotation, 407, 426. 

End, see Final Cause. 

Endoxa, premisses of Dialectic, i. 388; 
not equivalent to the Probable, 389; 
collections to be made of, 396, as an 
organon of debate, 401. 

Energy, see Entelechy. 

Ens, four kinds of, viewed with reference 
to Proposition, and as introductory to 
the Categories, i. 83; quatenus 
subject of First Philosophy, 84, ii. 135, 
302; a homonymous, equivocal, or 
multivocal word, 84, ii. 138, 323; not 
a Summum Genus, but a Summum 
Analog.n, 85, ii. 304; four main as- 
pecta of, in Ontology, 85, ii. 138; 
(1) Per Accidens, ii. 321; (2) m the 
sense of Truth, 155, ii. 322, 367; (3) 
Potential and Actual, ii. 358-366 (Me- 
taph. @); (4) according to the Cate- 
gories, ii. 323 seq. (Metaph. Z, H); 
relation among the various aspects of, 
86, ii. 139; aspects (1) and (2) lightly 
treated in Metaphysica, belonging mere 
to Logic, 87; in aspect (4) Logic and 
Ontology blended, 88; in the fullest 
sense, 93, 95, 138; first analysed in 
its logical aspect by Aristotle, 140; 
as conceived in earliest Greek thought, 
140, ii. 155; Plato’s doctrine of, ii. 
246 seq.; Aristotle’s doctrine of, 262. 

Enstasis (Objection), i. 290. 

Entelechy, Soul the first, of a natural 
organized body, ii. 187; see Actuality. 

Enthymeme, The, i. 291. 

Enunciative speech, i. 156; see Propo- 
sition. 

Epictetus, authority for Stoical creed, ii. 
434; his distinction of things in, and 
not in, our power, 446; his respect for 
dissenting conviction, 449. 

Epikurus, doctrine of, imperfectly re- 
ported, ii. 434; his standard of Virtue 
and Vice, 434; ethical theory of, anti- 
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cipated, 434; subordinated bodily pain 
and pleasure to mental, 435 ; fragment 
of his last letter, 435; his views on 
Death and the Gods, 436, 439 ; founded 
Justice and Friendship upon Recipro- 
city, 437 ; specially inculcated Friend- 
ship, 438; duration and character of 
his sect, 438; his theory misnamed, 
and hence misunderstood, 439; modi- 
fied atomic theory of Demokritus with 
an ethical purpose, 439, 40; his writ- 
ings, 440, 443; provided by atomic de- 
flection (not for Freedom of Will but) for 
the unpredictable phenomena of nature, 
441; his view of the nature of Truth, 
442; disregarded logical theory, 443. 

Equivocation, of terms, i. 81; detection 
of, an organon of debate, 403; Fallacy 
of, ii. 81; how to solve Fallacy ot, 
114; perhaps most frequent of all 
fallacies, 125. 

Eric, of Auxerre, followed Aristotle on 
Universals, ii. 267. 

Eristic, given as one of the four Species 
of Debate, ii. 69; really a variety or 
aspect of Dialectic, 70, 73. 

Error, liabilities to, in (the form of) Sy]- 
logism, i. 252; in the matter of pre- 
misses, 260; particular, within know- 
ledge of the universal, 263; three 
modes of, 264; modes of, in regard to 
propositions as Immediate or Mediate, 
$24. 

Esoteric doctrine, as opposed to Exoteric, 
1. 70. 

Essence (Substance), degrees of, i. 89, ii. 
263; first and fundamental Category, 
93, 95; First, or Hoc Aliquid, subject, 
never predicate, 95-7, ii. 263; Second, 
predicated of, not im, First, 97; Third, 
97; has itself no contrary, but receives 
alternately contrary accidents, 99, 
118; relativity of, as a subject for 
predicates, 119, 131 seq.; First, shades 
through Second into Quality, 131; 
priority of, as subject over predicate, 
logical, not real, 133; treated in Meta- 
phys. Z, ii. 323 seq. 

(Quiddity), propositions declaring, 
attained only in First figure of Syl- 
logism, 323; one of the four quesita 
in Science, 343; nature of the ques- 
tion as to, 345; how related to the 
question Cur, 346; in all cases unde- 
monstrable, but declared through syllo- 
gism, where it has an extraneous cause, 
352; variously given in the Definition, 
353; a variety of Cause (Formal), 354, ii. 
354; treated in Metaphys. Z, ii. 325 seq. 

Essential predication, how distinguished 
by Aristotle from Non-Essential, i. 92. 

Est, double meaning of, i. 182. 





Ethics, first principles how acquired in, 
ii. 293. 

Eubulides, wrote in reproach of Aristotle, 
i. 29. 

‘Eudémus,’ Dialogue of Aristotle’s, i. 74. 

Eudémus, disciple of Aristotle, knew 
logical works of his now lost, i. 80; 
wrote on Logic, 80; followed Aristotle 
in treating Modals, 207; his proof of 
the convertibility of Universal Nega- 
tive, 210; on the negative function of . 
Dialectic, 410. 

Eudoxus, anticipated ethical theory of 
Epikurus, ii, 434. 

Eumélus, asserted that Aristotle took 
poison, i. 22. 

Eurymedon, the Hierophant, indicted 
Aristotle for impiety, i. 18. 

Euthydemus, the Sophist, ii. 79. 

Example, the Syllogism from, i. 274; 
Induction an exaltation of, 284; re- 
sults in Experience, 28). 

Excluded Middle, Maxim of, not self- 
evident, i. 208; among the precognita 
of Demonstration, 305; supplement 
or correlative of Maxim of Contradic- 
tion, ii. 141; enunciated both as a 
logical, and as an ontological, formula, 
296; vindicated by Aristotle specially 
against Anaxagoras, 299, 315 seq. 

Existence, one of the fuur heads of In- 
vestigation, i, 343. 

Exoteric, the works so called, how under- 
stood by Cicero, i. 63; how by the 
critics, 64; “discourse,” meaning of 
in Aristotle himself, 65 seq.; opposed 
to Akroamatic, 72; doctrine, as op- 
posed to Esoteric, 75. 

"Ekwrepixo) Adyot, allusions to, in Aris- 
totle, i. 65 seq. 

Experience, inference from Example 
results in, i. 285; place of, in Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s theory of Ratiocination, 286; 
basis of science, 286; is of particular 
facts, ii. 290. 

Expetenda, dialectical Loct bearing on, i. 
427 seq. 

Eye, structure of the, ii. 199. 


¥. 


Fact, Knowledge of, distinguished from 
knowledge of Cause, i. 322, 340; one 
of the four heads of Investigation, 343 ; 
nature of question as to, 345; assumed 
in question as to Cause, 345, ii. 348. 

Fallacies, subject of Sophistici Elenchi, 
ii. 69; incidental to the human intel- 
lect, often hard to detect, not mere 
traps, 78, 96, 109; operated through 
language, 80; classified, 81; (1) Dic- 
tionis or In Dictione, 81; (2) Extra 
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Dictionem, 82 seq.; may all be brought 
to TJynorutio Elenchi, 88; current 
among Aristotle’s contemporaries, 91 ; 
In Dictione, how to solve, 117 seq.; 
Extra Dictionem, how to solve, 119 seq. 

Falsehood, Non-Ens in the sense of, i. 86, 
&c.; see Truth and Ens. 

Favorinus, i. 50. 

Figura Dictionis, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how 
to solve, 115. 

- Figure of Syllogism, i. 213; First, 213; 
alternative ways of enunciating, 214; 
Modes of, 2143; valid modes of First, 
215; invalid modes of First, how set 
forth by Aristotle, 216; Second and 
its modes, 218; Third and its modes, 
219; superiority of First, 219, 220, 
323; indicated by the Conclusion, 220, 
237, 241; all Demonstration ultimately 
reducible to two first modes of First, 
223; Reduction of Second and Third, 
242; in Second and Third, conclusion 
possible from contradictory premisses, 
251; knowledge of Cause, also propo- 
sitions declaring Essence and Definition, 
attained in the First, 323. 

Final Cause, i. 354, ii. 354. 

Forchhammer, his view of “ exoteric 
discourse,” i. 70. 

Form, joint-factor with Matter, a variety 
of Cause, i. 354, ii. 3545 in the intel- 
lectual generation of the Individual, ii. 
169, 330 seq.; and Matter, distinction 
of, a capital feature in Aristotle’s First 
Philosophy, 182, 323 seq.(from Metaph. 
Book Z onwards); relation of, to Mat- 
ter, 183; as the Actual, 184, 363; the 
Soul is, 187, 191; the Celestial Body, 
the region of, 220. 

Fugienda, dialectical Loci bearing on, i. 
427 seq. 

G. 

GALEN, his list of Categories, i. 149. 

Gellius, A., his distinction of Exoteric 
and Akroamatic books, i. 72. 

Generable, the senses of, ii. 403. 

Generation, the doctrine of, ii. 330 seq., 
371, 

Generatione et Corruptione, Treatise de, 
connected with what other works, i. 
76, ii. 433 n. 

Genus, is Second Essence, i. 89, or more 
strictly Third Essence, 96; in a De- 
monstration, 316; division of a, 361; 
one of the Predicables, 398, 411; dia- 
lectical Loci bearing on, 436 seq.; not 
often made subject of debate, but im- 
portant for Definition, 436; distin- 
guished from Differentia, 451; perfect 
definition through, and Differentiz, 
ii. 5; easier to attack than to defend, 
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34; is Matter in a definition, 341; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 
Geometry, use of diagrams in, i, 241, ii 
366 ; preecognita required in, 305. 
Gorgias, style of, i. 32. 
Gryllion, sculptor named in Aristotle's 
will, 1. 27. 


H. 


Hahere, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 
dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112; is also 
understood more widely by Aristotle, 
113, 149, exclusively so by some Aris- 
totelians, 114; ranked fifth by Archy- 
tas, 114. 

Habitus and Privatio, case of Opposita, i. 
149, 151. 

Hamilton, Sir W., on Modals in Logic, 
i. 187, 288; wavers in his use of the 
term Common Sense, ii. 269; points 
on which he misrepresents Aristotle, 
269-71; real question between, and 
the Inductive School, 272; the pas 
sages upon the strength of which he 
numbers Aristotle among the cham- 
pions of authoritative Common Sense, 
examined seriatim, 274 seq. 

Hearing, operated throagh a medium, ii 
200. 


Heart, organ of Sensation generally, ii. 
197, 208, 211, specially of Touch, 
208. 

Heaven (Kosmos), always in action, ii 
365; uppermost place in, assigned to 
the Gods, 392; revolving in a circle, 
cannot be infinite, 394; no body ont- 
side of, 396, 400; there cannot be 
more than one, 397; different senses 
of, 400; ungenerated and indestruc- 
tible, 401-6; directions in the, 407; 
whence the number of revolutions in, 
409; necessarily spherical, 410, 417; 
motion of, uniform, 412. 

Heavy, distinguished from Light, ii. 391. 

Heitz, Emil, takes ground against V. 
Rose on the catalogue of Diogenes, 
i. 46; refers it to Alexandrine /iterati, 
48, 57. 

Herakleitus, philosophy of, inconsistent 
with the Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 
142, 146, 318; disregarded data of 
experience, 155, 168; position of, inex- 
pugnable by general argument. 166;. 
his view of the soul, 175; his view of 
the world of sense and particulars, 
243; not a dialectician, 244; Maxim 
of Contradiction defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 296 ; the doctrine of, 
makes all propositions true, 318; must 
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yet admit an infinite number of false 
propositions, 319; held the Kosmos to 
be generated and destroyed alternately, 
401. 

Hermeias, despot of Atarneus and Assos, 
friend of Aristotle, i. 6; commemo- 
rated after death by Aristotle in a 
hymn and epigram, 7, 18, 19. 

Hermippus, drew up catalogue of pupils 
of Isokrates, i. 31; probable author of 
the catalogue in Diogenes, i. 48-50. 

a ae second wife of Aristotle, i. 


die carias friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

gait his quadrature of the circle, 
ii. 

Hobbee, his definition of Accident, i. 89. 

Homer, made intelligence dependent on 
sense, ii. 311. 

Homo Mensura, doctrine of Protagoras, 
held by Aristotle to be at variance 
with Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 147 
seq., 297, 310 seq. 

Homonymous things, i. 81. 

Homonymy (Equivocation), Fallacy of, 
li. 81; how to solve, 114. 

Hy pereides, executed, i. 17. 

Hypothesis, Syllogisms from, i. 231, 242 
as a principle of Demonstration, 309° 
318. 


I. 


IAMBLICHUS, defended Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, ii. 266. 

Ideas, Platonic Theory of, not required 
fur Demonstration, i. 319; as set forth 
by Plato himself, ii.. 247; psycholo- 
gical ground for, 249; objections urged 
against, in Sophistes and Parmenides, 
252 seq.; objections urged by Aris- 
totle against, 257; allusions to in 
books of the Metaphysica, 324, 329, 333, 
339, 344, 347, 356, 366, 369, 371. 

Idem, three senses of, i. 400, ii. 30; a 
topic in First Philosophy, ii. 304. 

Identity, Maxim of, among the precog- 
nitu of Demonstration, i. 305. 

Idomeneus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. 
435. 

Lynoratio Elenchi, Fallacy of, ii. 84; all 
Fallacies may be brought to, 88; how 
to solve, 121. 

Immortality, not of the individual, i 
193, 233, 234. 

Immovable, essence, subject of Ontology, 
also of Mathematics, ii. 137, 320, 369; 
Prime Movent, 377. 

Impossibile, Reductio ad, see Reductio. 

Impossible, The, senses of, ii. 403; 
differs from the False, 404. 

Induction, sole proof of the rules for 
converting propositions,. i. 210, 212; 


everything believed through Syllogism 
or upon, 268, 279, 326; the Syllogism 
from or out of, 268 seq.; the opposite 
of genuine Syllogism, 273 ; plainer and 
clearer to us, than Syllogism, 274; 
Aristotle’s attempt to reduce, to syllo- 
gistic form, 276, 278; wanting in the 
first requisite of Syllogism—necessity 
of sequence, 277, 284; presupposed in 
Syllogism, 279; the antithesis of, to 
Syllogism, obscured by Aristotle’s - 
treatment, 285, 287; as part of the 
whole process of Scientific Inference, 
286, 289; true character of, appre- 
hended by Aristotle, but not followed 
out, 287, 288; Logic of, neglected by 
the expositors after Aristotle till 
modern times, 287; requisites to a 
Logic of, 289; supplies the premisses 
of Demonstration, starting from par- 
ticulars of sense, 326, 372, 374, ii. 
263, 289; repeated and uncontra- 
dicted, gives maximum of certainty, 
375; process of, culminates in the in- 
fallible Nofis, 373-6; ; procedure by way 
of, in Dialectic, i ii. 42; moet suitable 
to a young beginner in ’Dialectic, 66. 

Inductive School, exact question be- 
tween the, and Sir W. Hamilton, ii. 
272. 

Infinite, the, exists only potentially, not 
actually except in a certain way for 
our cognition, ii. 361; no body is, ii. 
393 seq. 

Intellect, see Nofis. 

Intellectus Agens, relation of, to the 
Patiens, ii. 231-4; eternal and im- 
mortal, but not in the individual, 
232-4. 

Intellectus Patiens, relation to the Agens, 
ii. 231~4; belongs to and perishes with 
the individual, 232-4. 

Interpretatione, Treatise de, not named, 
but its contents presupposed, in Ana- 
lytica and Topica, i. 80; subject of, 
how related to subject of Categorie, 
80, 83, 155, 156; last section of, out 
of connection, 193; contains first posi- 
tive theory of Proposition, 196; sum- 
mary of, 200. 

Interrogation in Dialectic and in Science, 
i. 320. 

Irregularity, principle of, in the Kosmos, 
see Chance. 

sa corresponded with Nikokles, 

10, 33; his rhetorical school, 31; 
his style of composition and teaching, 
33; attacked by Aristotle, 34; de- 
fended by Kephisodorus, 35. 
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J. 


Jacére, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 
dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112. 


K. 


KaLLIMACHUs of Alexandria, drew up 
tables of authors and their works, i. 
49, 

Kallisthenes, recommended by Aristotle 
to Alexander, i. 13. 

Kallistratus, his skolion on Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, i. 19. 

Kassander, pupil of Aristotle, i. 13. 

Kephisodorus, defended Isokrates against 
Aristotle, i. 35, 393 n. 

Knowledge, of the Universal with error 
in particulars, i. 261; three modes 
of, 264; two grades of—Absolute, 
Qualified, 306; of Fact, of Cause, 322; 
proper, is of the Universal, 339 ; versus 
Opinion, 341, ii. 284. 

Kosmos, principles of regularity and ir- 
regularity in, i. 164; see Heaven. 

Kratylus refrained from predication, and 
pointed only with the finger, ii. 146 n., 
298, 314. 


L. 


La MENNalIs, on Common Sense, ii. 274. 

Lamian War, i. 17. 

Language, significant by convention only, 
i. 157; as subservient to the growth 
of intellect, ii. 225, 290. 

Leukippus, affirmed motion to be eternal, 
ii. 376; atomic doctrine of, 397. 

Life, defined, ii. 181; see Soul. 

Light, distinguished from Heavy, ii. 391. 

Light, takes no time to travel, ii. 199. 

Loci, in Dialectic, nature of, i. 408; dis- 
tribution of, according to the four 
Predicables, 409; bearing on Accident, 
411 seq.; bearing on Expetenda and 
Fugienda, as cases of Accident, 427 
seq.; bearing on Genus, 436 seq.; 
bearing on Proprium, 452 seq. ; bearing 
on Definition, ii. 1 seq.; belonging to 
Sophistic, 76, 108. 

Locomotion, Animal, produced by Nots 
and Appetite, ii. 238, 239. 

Logic, importance of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction of the Equivocal in, i. 81; 
deals with Ens in what senses, 87; 
blended with Ontology in the Categories, 
88; connection of, with Psychology, 
157 ; deals with speech as Enunciative, 
159; first presented scientifically by 


Aristotle, 187; properly includes dis- | 


cussion of Modals, 187 


SCq. } 


dis- _ 


| 


tinction of Contradictory and Contrary 
fundamental in, 197; use of examples 
in, 241; Aristotle’s one-sided treatment 
of, in subordinating Induction, 287; 
as combining Induction and Deduction, 
289; Mr. J. S. Mill’s system of, in 
relation to Aristotle's, 289; Aristotle’s 
claim to originality in respect of, fi. 
133; line between, and Ontology, not 
clearly marked by Aristotle, 135; 
Sokrates first broke ground for, 141; 
subjective point of view chiefly taken 
by Aristotle in, 294. 

Lucian, uses word “ esoteric,” i. 75. 

Lucretius, only extant Epikurean writer, 
ii, 434. 

M. 


Mavvia, his view of “ exoteric discourse,” 
i. 70. 

Mathematics, theoretical science, subject 
of, ii. 137, 320. 

Matter, a variety of Cause, i. 354, ii. 
354; joint-factor with Form in the 
intellectual generation of the Indi- 
vidual, ii. 169, 330 seq.; and Forn, 
distinction of, a capital feature in Aris- 
totle’s First Philosophy, 182, 324 seq. 
(from Metaph. Book Z onwards); rela- 
tion of, to Form, 183-5; as the Po- 
tential, 184, 361 seq.; various grades 
of, 185. 

Mechanics, place of, in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, i. 76. 

Megarics, allowed no power not in actual 
exercise, ii. 359. 

Memory, Tract on, and Reminiscence, ii. 
213; nature of, as distinguished from 
Phantasy, 213; distinguished from Re- 
miniscence, 214; phenomena of, 216. 

Menedémus, disallowed negative propo- 
sitions, i. 196. 

Meno, Platonic, question as to possibility 
of learning in, i. 305. 

Menekeus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. 
435. 

Mentor, Persian general, drove Aristotle 
from Mitylene, i. 7. 

Metaphysics, in modern sense, covers 
Aristotle’s Physica and Metaphysica, 
ii. 136. 

Metaphysica, name not used by Aristotle, 
i. 76, 84; relation of the, to the 
Physica, 76, ii. 135; characteristic 
distinction of the, 136. 

Meteorologica, connected with what cther 
works, i. 76. 

Metrodorus, third husband of Aristotle’s 
daughter, i. 29. 

Middle term in Syllogism, literal sig- 
nification of, i. 213; how to find a, 227 
seq.3 the Why of the conclusion in 
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Demonstration, 315 ; power of swiftly 
divining a, 342; fourfold question as 
to, in Science, 345; as Cause, 355. 

Mieza, school of Aristotle there, i. 8. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., on the Ten Categories, i. 
129 n.; his system of Logic, in relation 
to Aristotle’s, 285-9; on indemon- 
strable truths, 330 n. 

Milton, his description of Realism, ii. 
245. 

Mitylene, Aristotle spent some time 
there, i. 6. 

Modal Propositions, form of Antiphasis in, 
i. 182; excluded by Hamilton and 
others from Logic, 187; place of, in 
Formal Logic vindicated, 189; Aris- 
totle’s treatment of, not satisfactory, 
191, 198; doctrine of, related to Aris- 
totle’s Ontology and Physics, 192; dis- 
advantageously mixed up with the 
Assertory, 199, 206, 222; in Syllogism, 
294. 

Modes of Figure, i. 214; see Figure. 

Moon, spherical, ii. 419; motions of, 420. 

Motion, Zeno’s argument against, para- 
doxical, ii. 52; the kinds of local, 320. 

Motus, under Opposita, i. 149. 

Movent, The Immovable Prime, ii. 377 


seq. 
Myrmery, slave or pupil of Aristotle, i. 27. 


N. 


NATURE, sum of the constant tendencies 
and sequences within the Kosmos, i. 
165, 168; objective correlate to the 
Necessary Proposition in Logic, 192; 
Generation from, ii. 330. 

Naturalia Parva, complementary to the 
De Anim, i. 76. 

Necessary, The, as a mode affecting Anti- 
phasis, i. 182; relation of, to the Pos- 
sible, 183, 295; a formal mode of 
Proposition, 189; why it may be given 
up as a Mode, 297. 

Necessity, in what sense Aristotle denies 
that all events happen by, i. 166. 

Negation, disjunction of subject and pre- 
dicate, i. 160; through what colloca- 
tions of the negative particle obtained 
strictly, 170 seq., 244; real and appar- 
ent, 175; seeContradictory, Antiphasis, 

Neleus, inherited library of Theophrastus, 
and carried it away to Sképsis, i. 51; 
heirs of, buried his library for safety, 
51. 

Nikanor, son of Proxenus, ward and 
friend of Aristotle, bore Alexander’s 
rescript to the Greek cities, i. 16; ex- 
ecutor, and chief beneficiary, under 
Aristotle’s will, 25-8; married Aris- 
totle’s daughter, 28. 


Nikokles, correspondent of Isokrates, i. 
10. 

Nikomachus, father of Aristotle, medical 
author and physician to Amyntas, i. 2; 
son of Aristotle, 24-6. 

Nominalism, main position of, clearly 
enunciated by Aristotle, ii. 226 n.; 
scholastic formula of, 252. 

Non Causa pro Causd, ii. 86; how to 
solve, 122. 

Non-Ens, in the sense of Falsehood, i. 86, 
155; Accident borders on, 141, ii. 321. 

Non per Hoc, the argument so called, 
i. 256; Fallacy of, ii. 86. 

Notion, the general, as a cause and crea- 
tive force, ii. 135. 

Notiora, nobis v. naturd, i. 282, 309, 344, 
il. 5. 

Noun, function of the, i. 156, 158, 188; 
the indefinite, 170, 178. 

Nofis, the unit of Demonstration or 
Science, i. 333; the principium of 
Science or scientific Cognition, 341, 
374; unerring, more so even than 
Science, 373, ii. 236, 292; stands with 
Aristotle as terminus and correlate to 
the process of Induction, 375, ii. 293; 
(Noétic soul) distinct from, but imply- 
ing, the lower mental functions, ii. 
192, 218 ; independent of special bodily 
organs, 219, 222, 230; how related to 
the Celestial Body, 222, 230; the form 
or correlate of all cogitubles—Form of 
Forms, 223, 229; limited in its func- 
tion, as joined with sentient and nutri- 
tive souls, 223, 226; differently par- 
taken of by man and animals, 224; 
growth of, 225; not clearly separated 
by Aristotle from Phantasy, with 
which it is in its exercise bound up, 
227; distinguished from Sense, 229; 
of the Soul, an unlimited cogitative 
potentiality, like a tablet not yet 
written on, 230, 237; function of, in 
apprehending the Abstract, 231, 235; 
has a formal aspect (Jntellectus Agens) 
and a material (Patiens), 233; in 
what sense immortal, 233; in what 
sense the principia of Science belong 
to, 236; analysis, selection, and con- 
centration of attention, the real cha- 
racteristics of, 237; Theoretical, Prac- 
tical, 238; cogitation and cogitutum 
are identical in, 384. 

Number, analogy of Definition to, ii. 353. 

Nutritive soul, functiuns of, ii. 191, 192; 
origin of, 221. 


O. 


OBJECTION (Enstasis), i. 290; response 
to false, in Dialectic, ii. 53. 
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Ontology, starts from classification of , Passion, Pati, Category, i. 93, 104. 


Entia, i. 84, 87; Science of Ens qua- 
tenus Ens, how named by Aristotle, 
84; opposed as the universal science 
to particular sciences, not to Pheno- 
menology, 84; blended with Logic in 
the Categories, 88; logical aspect of, 
as set forth by Aristotle, 138; of Aris- 
totle’s predecessors, 140, ii, 155, 243 
seq.; has Dialectic as a tentative com- 
panion, 393; not clearly distinguished 
from Logic and Physics by Aristotle, 
ii. 135; highest of Theoretical Sciences, 
subject of, 137, 320; treats of Ens in 
two senses specially, 138, 140; also 
critically examines highest generalities 
of Demonstration, 140, 295; Aristotle’s 
advance in, upon Plato, 169, 262; an 
objective science, 295. 

Opinion, opposed to Science, in Plato, i. 
298; in Aristotle, 298, 341, ii. 284; 
wanting to animals, ii. 212. 

Opposita, four modes of, i. 149; included 
under, rather than including, Relutiva, 
150; should be called Opposite-Rela- 
tiva, 151. 

Opposition, Contradictory and Contrary, 
i. 160; squares of, Scholastic and Aris- 
totelian, 198 n. 

Oppositis, Treatise de, by Aristotle, lost, 
i. 194. 

Organon, The, meaning of, as applied to 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, i. 78 ; what 
it includes, 79 ; not so specified by Aris- 
totle, 79; Aristotle’s point of view 
throughout, ii. 294. 

Organa, or Helps tocommand of syllogisms 
in dialectical debate, i.401; use of the, 
407 ; relation of the, to the Loci, 408. 

“Opos, Term, applied both to Subject and 
to Predicate in Analytica, 203. 

“On, Td, see Fact. 

Ovatla, i. 95, see Essence. 


P. 


PARADEIGMATIC inference, i. 285; see 
Example. 

Paradoxa, a variety of Adoza, i. 388. 

Paralogisms, Scientific, i. 386, ii. 745 see 
Fallacies. 

Parmenides, eliminated Non-Ens, i. 196; 
uses equivocal names as univocal, ii. 
125; his doctrine of Absolute Ens, ii. 
155, 243; not a dialectician, 244; 
made intelligence vary with sense, 311. 

Paronymous things, i. 81. 

Part, relation of, to Whole, with a view 
to Definition, ii, 335. 

Particular, The, notius nobis compared 
with the Universal, i. 282; inferiority 
of, to the Universal, 334. 


Peirastic, given as one of the four species 
of debate, ii. 69; really a variety or 
aspect of Dialectic, 70, 73. 

‘Peplus,’ work of Aristotle's, i. 45. 

Perception, sensible, see Sensation. 

Pergamus, kings of, their library, i. 51. 

Peripatetics, origin of the title, i. 10. 

Phestis, mother of Aristotle, i. 2; direc- 
tions for a bust to, in Aristotle’s will, 
27. 

Phanias, disciple of Aristotle, knew logical 
works of his now lost, i. 80; wrote on 
Logic, 80. 

Phantasy, nature of, ii. 212 ; distinguished 
from Memory, 213; indispensable to, 
and passes by insensible degrees into, 
Cogitation, 218, 226, 227. 

Philip of Macedon, chose Aristotle as 
tutor to Alexander, i. 7; destroyed 
Stageira, 8. 

Philosopher, The, distinguished from the 
Dialectician, ii. 26, 303, also from the 
Sophist, 303. 

Philosophy, First, usual name for Science 
of Ens qguatenus Ens, i. 84, ii. 135, 303; 
see Ontology. 

Phokion, at the head of the Athenian 
administration under Alexander, i. 17; 
ineffectually opposed anti-Macedonian 
sentiment after Alexander’s death, 17. 

Physica, relation of the, to the Meta- 
physica, i. 76, ii. 135. 

Physics, theoretical science, subject of, 
ii. 137, 320, 389. 

Pindar, subject of his Odes, i. 19. 

Place, in Dialectic, i. 408; none outside 
of the Heaven, ii. 400. 

Planets, number of the spheres of, ii. 381 ; 
do not twinkle, why, 417; sce Stars. 
Plato, much absent from Athens, between 
367-60 B.c., i. 5; died, 347 B.c, 6; 
corresponded with Dionysius, 10; 
Aristotle charged with ingratitude to, 
29; attacked with Aristotle by Kephi- 
sodorus, 36 ; ancients nearly unanimous 
as to the list of his works, 38, 59; 
his exposure of equivocal phraseology, 
2; fascinated by particular numbers, 
105; on Relativity, 121; his theory 
of Proposition and Negation, 194, ii. 
142; called for, but did not supply, 
definitions, 203; his use of the word 
Syllogism, 206; relied upon logical 
Division for science, 234; opposed 
Science (Dialectic) to Opinion (Rhe- 
toric), 299, 380; explained learning 
from Reminiscence, 305; his view of 
Nos as infallible, 375; character of 
his dialogues, 380; recognized Di- 
dactic, but as absorbed into Dialectic, 
381; his use of the word Sophist, ii. 
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68; his psychology (in the Timzus), 
170-4, 178, 192; first affirmed Realism, 
245; his Ontology and theory of Ideas, 
247 seq., see Ideas; held Sophistic to 
be busied about Non-Ens, 321; his 
scale of Essences, 324, 369; his as- 
sumption of a self-movent as prin- 
cipium, 376; held that the non-gene- 
rable may be destroyed, 403, 406; on 
the position of the h, 424; in his 
Protagoras anticipated Epikurus, 434 ; 
admitted an invincible erratic necessity 
in Nature, 441; ethical purpose of, 
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‘Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates,’ subject of the work, i. 1; 
referred to, on subject of the Platonic 
Canon, 38. 

Platonists, their view of Essences as 
Numbers, ii. 353; see Ideas. 

Plotinus, censured Categories of the 
Stoics, 144, ii. 266; his list of Cate- 
gories, 147, ii. 266. 

Plurium Interrogationum ut Unius, Fal- 
lacia, ii. 88; how to solve, 122. 

Plutarch does not appear to have known 
the chief Aristotelian works, i. 44; 
authority for story of the fate of 
Aristotle’s library, 50. 

Poetic, place of, in Aristotle’s philosophy, 
i. 76; modes of speech entering into, 
159, 188. 

Tlocdy, see Quality. 

Politics, place of in Aristotle’s philosophy, 

i. 76. 

Porphyry, disposed works of Plotinus in 
Enneads, i. 62; his Kisagoge, 105, 146, 
ii. 246; rejected last paragraph of De 
Interpretatione 193; his statement of 
the question as to Universals, ii. 246, 
267; defended Aristotle’s Categories 
against Plotinus, 266. 

Tloady, see Quantity. 

Possible, The, as a Mode affecting Anti- 
phasis, i. 182 ; relation of, to the Neces- 
sary, 183, 295; three meanings of, 
given by Aristotle, 184; effective 
sense of, 186, 191, 295, ii. 365, 405; 
truly a Formal Mode of Proposition, 
189 ; ations in, i. 295. 

Poste, Mr., upon Aristotle’s proof that 
Demonstration implies indemonstrable 
truths, i. 330; on the Theory of Fal- 
lacies, ii. 78. 

Posterius, different senses of, i. 151; 
as between parts and whole, ii. 335~—9. 

Post-predicamenta, i. 113, 114, 149. 

Postulate, as a principle of Demonstra- 
tion, i. 318. 

Potentiality (Power) as opposed to Actu- 
ality, i. 184, ii. 184, 361 seq.; varie- 
ties of, ii. 358, 


Predicaments, see Categories. 

Predicables, four in Aristotle, five in later 
logicians, i. 398; quadruple classifica- 
tion of, how exhaustive, 399; come 
each under one or other of the Cate- 
gories, 400. 

Predicate, in a proposition, i. 156; to be 
One, 172; called Term in Analytica, 
203. 

Predication, essential and non-essential, 
Aristotle’s mode of distinguishing, i. 
89, 91. 

Premisses, of Syllogism, i. 213; how to 
disengage, for Reduction, 236; in- 
volving qualification, 239 ; false, yield- 
ing true conclusion, 246; contradic- 
tory, yielding a conclusion in Second 
and Third figures, 251; necessary cha- 
racter of, in Demonstration, 3113 in 
Dialectic, 328. 

Principles of Science, furnished only by 
Experience, i. 233, 370; knowable in 
themselves, but not therefore innate, 
256, 369; what, common to all, 305, 
309; maintained by Aristotle to be in- 
demonstrable, 310, 330; general and 
special, 341, ii. 293; development of, 
369; known by Nos upon Induction 
from particulars, 374, ii. 263, 292; 
discussed by First Philosopher, and by 
Dialectician, ii. 287. 

Principti Petitio, Fallacy of, i. 225, 253 ; 
in Dialectic, ii. 56, 61; in Sophistic, 
ii. 86 ; how to solve, 122. 

Prius, different senses of, in Post-praedica- 
menta i. 151; in Metaphysica A, 152; 
Aristotle often confounds the meanings 
of, 153; as between parts and whole, 
ii. 335-9. 

Privatio and Habitus, case of Opposita, 
i, 149, 151. 

Probabilities, Syllogism from, i. 291. 

Probable, The, true meaning of, in Aris- 
totle, i. 389. 

Problematical proposition, The, a truly 
formal mode, i. 189. 

Problems, for scientific investigation, i. 
343 ; identical, 365; in Dialectic, 394. 

Prokles, second husband of Aristotle’s 
daughter, i. 28. 

Proof (rexufpioy), distinguished from 
Sign, i. 292, 

Propositions, subject of De Interpreta- 
tione, i. 80, 156; Terms treated by 
Aristotle with reference to, 83; Ens 
divided with reference to, 83; defined, 
156 ; distinguished in signification from 
Terms, 156, 158, also from other 
modes of significant speech, 159, 187; 
Simple, Complex, 159; Affirmative, 
Negative, 160, 175; Contradictory 
(pair of, making Antiphasis), Contrary, 
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160, 177, 193; Universal, Singular, 
160; about matters particular and 
future, 163; in quaternions illus- 
trative of real Antiphasis, 170 seq. ; 
subject of, and predicate of, to be each 
One, 179; function of copula in, 182; 
Simple Assertory, Modal (Possible or 
Problematical and Necessary), 182 
seq.; subjective and objective aspects 
of, 188; Aristotle’s theory of, com- 
pared with views of Plato and others, 
194, summarized, 200; how named 
in Analytica, 203; named either as 
declaring, or as generating, truth, 204; 
formally classified according to Quan- 
tity in Analytica, 205; Universal, 
double account of, 205; Conversion of, 
taken singly, 207 ; rules for Conversion 
of Universal Negative, Affirmative, &c., 
208 seq.; comparison of, as subjects 
of attack and defence, 226; Indivisible 
or Immediate, and Mediate—modes of 
error with regard to, 323 seq.; as 
subject-matter of Dialectic, 394; clas- 
sified for purposes of Dialectic, 398. 

Proprium, one of the Predicables, i. 398 ; 
thesis of, hardest, after Definition, to 
defend, 411, ii. 35; dialectical Loci 
bearing on, 452 seq.; ten different 
modes of, 464. 

Tipés 71, see Relation. 

Protagoras, his doctrine “ Homo Mensura,” 
impugned by Aristotle, as adverse to 
the Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 147 
seq., 310 seq.; true force of his doc- 
trine, 148; misapprehended by Aris- 
totle and Plato, 150. 

Tipéraors, name for Proposition in Ana- 
lytica, 203. 

Proxenus of Atarneus, guardian of Aris- 
totle at Stageira, i. 3; mentioned in 
Aristotle’s will, 27. 

Pseudographeme or Scientific Paralogism, 
i. 386; or pseudographic syllogism, ii. 
74 


Psychology, relation of, to Logic, i. 157; 
summary of Aristotle’s, ii. 239. 

Pythagoras, disregarded experience, ii. 
156; see Pythagoreans. 

Pythagoreans had a two-fold doctrine— 
exoteric and esoteric, 1. 755 fascinated 
by particular numbers, 105; their view 
of the soul, ii. 175; went astray in 
defining from numbers, 340; ascribed 
perfection and beauty to results, not 
to their originating principles, 380; 
said the Universe and all things are 
determined by Three, 389; recognized 
Right and Left in the Heaven, 407; 
erred in calling ours the upper hemi- 
sphere and to the rignt, 408 ; affirmed 
harmony of the spheres, 418; placed 
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Fire, not Earth, at the centre of the 

Kosmos, 423; made the Earth and An- 

tichthon revolve each in a circle, 424. 
Pythias, wife of Aristotle, i. 6, 24, 28; 
daughter of Aristotle, 24—8. 


Q. 

Quesita, in science, four heads of, i. 

343; order of, 344; the four, com- 
, 346, 

Quality (Quule), third Category, treated 
fourth, i. 93, 102; varieties of, 103; 
admits, in some cases, contrariety and 
graduation, 103; foundation of Simi- 
larity and Dissimilarity, 104; illus- 
trated from Relata, 104; First Essence 
shades through Second into, 131; to 
Aristotle a mere predicate, highest of 
substances to Plato, ii. 265; is hardly 
Ens at all, 323. 

Quantity (Quuntum), second Category, i. 
93; Continual, Discrete, 99; has no 
contrary, 100; a mere appendage to 
Essence, ii. 323, 325. 

Quiddity, see Essence. 


R. 


REALISM, first affirmed by Plato, ii. 245, 
252; problems of, as set out by Por- 
phyry, and discussed before and after, 
246; scholastic formula of, 252; ob- 
jections urged against, by Plato him- 
self in Sophistes and Parmenides, 252 
seq.; peculiarity in Plato's doctrine 
of, 254; impugned by Aristotle, 257 
seq.; character of Aristotle’s objec- 
tions to, 261; counter-theory to, set 
up by Aristotle, 261-3; standard 
against, raised by Aristotle in his First 
Category, 265; of Plotinus, 266; of J. 
Scotus Erigena, 267 ; of Remigius, 268. 

Reciprocation, among Terms of Syllo- 
gism, i. 265. 

Reduction, in Syllogism, i. 220; object 
and process of, 236 seq. 

Reductio ad Impossibitle or Ahsurdum, 
used in proving modes of Second figure, 
1. 2195 nature of, 223, 231, 242; a 
case of Reversal of Conclusion for refu- 
tation, 250; abuse of, guarded agninst 
by the argument Non per Hoc, 257. 

Regularity, principle of, in the Kosmos, 
see Nature. 

Reluta, defined, i. 100. 

Relation, fourth Category, treated third, 
1. 93, 100; admits, in some cases, 
contrariety and graduation, 101; too 
narrowly conceived by Aristotle, 115; 
covers all predicates, 117; covers even 
Essence as Subject, 119; an Universal 
comprehending and pervading all the 
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- Categories, rather than a Category 
itself, 120; understood at the widest 
by some of thie ancients, 120; compre- 
hensiveness of, conceded by Aristotle 
himself, 121, 126. 

Relative-Opposita, should rather stand 
Opposite-Relativa, i. 149-51. 

Relativity, or Relation, see Relation; 
of knowledge, universal (in the sense 
of Protagoras), impugned by Aristotle, 
ii. 147 seq., 312 seq.; allowed by Aris- 
totle to pervade all mind, 239. 

Remigius of Auxerre, went as far as 
Plato in Realism, ii. 268. 

Reminiscence, Plato’s doctrine of, i. 306, 
ii. 250; Aristotle’s Tract on Memory 
and, ii. 213; nature of, as distin- 
guished from Memory, 214; pheno- 
mena of, 215. 

Resemblances, study of, an organon of 
debate, i. 405. 

Respiration, organ and function of, ii. 
203. 


Reversal of Conclusion, i. 249. 

Rhabanus Maurus, followed Aristotle on 
Universals, ii. 267. 

Rhetoric, place of, in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, i. 763 modes of speech dealt 
with in, 159, 188; opposed by Plato 
to Dialectic, 299, 380; opposed with 
Dialectic to Science by Aristotle, 300, 
382, 384; developed before Aristotle, 
ii. 131. 

Rose, Valentine, his view of the cata- 
logue of Diogenes, i. 45. 


SAGACITY, in divining Middle Term, i. 
342. 

Sameness, three senses of, i. 400, ii. 30. 

Scholarchs, Peripatetic, their limited 
knowledge of Aristotle before An- 
dronikus, i. 52, 55. 

Science, see Knowledge. 

Sciences, some prior and more accurate 
than others, i. 303, 338, ii. 293; clas- 
sified as Theoretical, Practical, Con- 
structive, ii. 137, 320; Theoretical, 
subdivided, 137, 320. 

Seneca, authority for Stoical creed, ii. 
434; a Stoic engaged in active politics, 
448 


Sensation, knowledge begins from the 
natural process of, i. 369, ii. 225, 
237; consciousness of, explained, ii. 
209. 

Senses, the five, ii. 198 seq.; cannot be 
more than five, 208. 

Sentient soul, involves functions of the 
Nutritive with sensible perception be- 
sides, ii. 192; distinguishes animals 
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from plants, 193; receives the form of 
the perceptum without the matter, as 
wax an impression from the signet, 
194; communicated by male in gene- 
ration, and is complete from birth, 
195; differs from the Noetic, in com- 
muning with particulars and being de- 
pendent on stimulus from without, 
196, 229; grades of, 196; hasa faculty 
of discrimination and comparison, 196, 
225; heart, the organ of, 197 ; cannot 
perceive two distinct sensations at 
once, 210; at the lowest, subject to 
pleasure and pain, appetite and aver- 
sion, 210; Phantasy belongs to the, 
212; Memory belongs to the, 213. 

Sepulveda, his use of “ exoteric,” i. 64. 

Signs, Syllogism from, i. 291; distin- 
guished from Proof (rexphpioy), 292; 
in Physiognomy, 293. 

Simplikius, defended Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories, ii. 266, 

Simul, meaning of, i. 151; as between 
parts and whole, ii. 337. 

Sképsis, Aristotle’s books and manuscripts 
long kept buried there, i. 51. 

Smell, operated through a medium, ii. 
200; stands below sight and hearing, 
203; action of, 204; organ of, 205. 

Sokrates, reference to his fate by 
Aristotle, i. 23; his exposure of equi- 
vocal phraseology, 82; called for, but 
did not supply, definitions, 203; his 
conception and practice of Dialectic, to 
the neglect of Didactic, 380; Elenchus 
of, 380, ii. 157, 163; did nothing but 
question, ii. 130; Greek philosophy be- 
fore, 141; first broke ground for Logic, 
141; his part in the development of 
Greek Philosophy, 156 seq.; peculi- 
arities of, according to Aristotle, 158 ; 
first inquired into the meaning of uni- 
versal terms, 243-5. 

Sokrates, the younger, false analogy of, 
in defining animal, ii. 340. 

Solecism, sophistic charge of, ii. 81; 
how to repel, 123. 

Sophist, The, as understood by Aristotle, ii. 
68, 69,.75; as understood by Plato, 
68; five ends ascribed to, 81; not 
really distinguished by Aristotle from 
the Dialectician, 77, 93 seq. 

Sophistes of Plato, theory of Proposition 
in, i. 194, 

Sophistic, busied about Accidents, i. 141, 
ii. 321; as understood by Aristotle, ii. 
68, 77; given as one of four species of 
debate, 69; Aristotle’s conception of, 
both as to purpose and subject-matter, 
disallowed, 77, 93 seq.; Loci bearing 
on, 109; debate, difficulties in, 127; 
borders on Dialectic, 129. 
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Sophistici Elenchi, last book of Topica, i. 
79, 378; subject of, ii. 68; last 
chapter of, 128 seq. 

Sorites, what was afterwards s0 called, i. 
225. 

Soul, according to Plato, ii. 170, 174, 178, 
192; Alkmezon, 174; Herakleitus, 
175; Diogenes of Apollonia, 175; 
Anaxagoras, 175; Empedokles, 175; 
Pythagoreans, 175; Xenokrates, criti- 
cized by Aristotle, 176; theory of 
Empedokles criticized, 177; theory 
of, as pervading the whole Kosmos, 
178 ; all the foregoing theories of, 
rejected by Aristotle, 179; requisites 
of a good theory of, 179; Aristotle’s 
point of view with regard to, 180; 
the problem of, stated to cover all 
forms of Life, 181; resolved by meta- 
eee distinction of Form and 

atter, 181-6; defined accordingly, 
187; not a separate entity ia itself, 
187; not really, but only logically, 
separable from body, 188; thorough- 
going implication of, with Matter, 189, 
217; is Form, Movent, and Final Cause, 
of the body as Matter, 190, 220; makes 
with body the Living or Animated 
Body, 191, 220; varieties of, in an 
ascending scale, 191, 221; the lowest 
or Nutritive, 192; the Sentient (also 
nutritive), 193-211, sce Sentient ; 
higher functions of, conditioned by 
lower, 211; Phantastic department of, 
212; the Noetic or Cogitant, 218, sce 
Nofis, Noetic; all varieties of, proceed 
from the region of Form or the Celes- 
tial Body, 220; Notis of the, 230; not 
immortal, even the Noetic, in the indi- 
vidual, 233; is, in a certain way, all 
existent things, 239. 

Sound, cause of, ii. 201. 

Species, is Second Essence i. 89, 96; 
one of the Predicables in Porphyry’s, 
not in Aristotle’s, list, 398; logically 
posterior to Genus and to Differentiz, 
ii, 346. 

Speech, significant by convention only, i. 
157, 159; Enunciative, and other 
modes of, 159. 

Speusippus, succeeded Plato in the Aca- 
demy, i. 9, 30; books of, at his death, 
bought by Aristotle, 50; held it im- 
possible to define anything without 
knowing everything, 359; his enu- 
meration of Essences, ii. 324, 388; 
ascribed beauty and perfection to re- 
sults, not to their originating prin- 
ciples, 380. 

Spinoza, his definition of Substance con- 
trasted with Aristotle’s, i. 183. 


Spontaneity, source of irregularity in the | 


INDEX. 


SYLLOGISM, 


Kosmos, i. 165, 296; affects the rule 
of Antiphasis, 166; objective correlate 
to the Problematica] Proposition, 192, 
295 ; Generations and Constructions 
from, 330, 371. 

Stageira, birthplace of Aristotle, i. 2; 
destroyed by Philip, restored by Aris- 
totle, 8. 

Stars, in their nature eternal Essences, 
ii. 381; whence the heat and light of, 
414; themselves at rest, are carried 
round in their circles, 416; spherical 
in figure, 416, 419; (mot planets) 
twinkle, why, 417; rates of motion of 
(planets), as determined by their posi- 
tion, 419; irregular sequence of 
(planets), in respect of complexity of 
motions, 420; partakers of life and 
action, 421; why so many, in the one 
single First Current, 422. 

Stilpon, merely disputed on Proposition, 
i. 196. 

Stoics, Categories of the, i. 144, ii. 265; 
their doctrine copiously reported, ii. 
434; points in which they agreed with 
the Epikureans, 437, 450; fatalism of, 
441; held Self-preservation to be the 
first principle of Nature, 444; incul- 
cated as primary officium, to keep in the 
State of Nature, 444; their idea of 
the Good, 445; their distinction of 
things in our power, and not in our 
power, 446; held the will to be always 
determined by motives, 446; their 
view of a free mind, 447; allowed an 
interposing Providence, 447; ethical 
purpose of, 448, 449; urged to active 
life, 448; subordinated beneficence, put 
justice highest, 448-50; their respect 
for individual conviction, 449. 

Strabo, authority for story of the fate of 
Aristotle’s library, i. 50, 54. 

Subject, to be predicated of a, distin- 
guished from to be in a, i. 83, 88, 91; 
which is never employed as predicate, 
89, 96, 227; which may also be pre- 
dicate, 89, 227; called Term in Analy- 
tica, 203. 

Substance, see Essence. 

Substratum, i. 95, ii. 3243 see Essence. 

Sun, ever at work, ii. 365; whence the 
heat and light of, 415; why seen to 
move at rising and setting, 416; mo- 
tions of, 420. 

Sylla, carried library of Apellikon to 
Rome, i. 53. 

Syllogism, principle of, indicated in Cate- 
goriz, i. 93; theory of, claimed by 
Aristotle as his own work, 201, 221; 
defined, 205, ii. 140; Perfect and 
Imperfect, 205; meaning of, in Plato, 
specialized in Aristotle, 206; con- 
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ditions of valid, 213, 224; Premisses, 
Terms, Figures, &c., of, 213 seq.; 
Reduction of, 220; medixval abuse 
of, 221; Direct or Ostensive, and In- 
direct, 223; has two (even number of ) 
propositions, and three (odd number 
of) terms, 225; how to construct a, 
226; method of, superior to logical 
Division, 234; from an Hypothesis, 
242; plurality of conclusions from, 
245; inversion of, 248; conversion of, 
249; liabilities to error in the use of, 
252; cases of Reciprocation among 
terms of, 265; antithesis among terms 
of, 266; canons of, common to Demon- 
stration, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 267, 302, 
383 ; the, from Induction, 268 ; prior 
and more effective as to cognition, 
than Induction, 274; the, from Ex- 
ample, 274; relation of, to Induction, 
275 seq. ; varieties of—Abduction, Ob- 
jection, Enthymeme, &c., 290 seq.; 
Modal, 294; theory of, applicable both 
to Demonstration and Dialectic, 298, 
382; the Demonstrative or Scientific, 
309, 315, 383; of 871, and of &dri, 
322; the unit in, 333; scope and 
matter of the Dialectical, 383, 386; 
the Eristic, 386, ii. 74; the Elenchus, 
or Refutative, ii. 69; the Pseudogra- 
phic, 74; inquiry into Axioms of, falls 
to First Philosophy, 141. 
Synonymous things, i. 81. 


T. 


TASTE, operates through contact, ii. 203 ; 
a variety of Touch, 206; organ of, 206. 

Tautology, sophistic charge of, ii. 81; 
how to repel, 123. 

Texphpioy (Proof), distinguished from 
Sign, i. 292. 

Terms, as such, subject of Categoria, i. 
80; things denoted by, distinguished 
as Homonymous (Equivocal), Synony- 
mous (Univocal), Paronymous—im- 
portance of the distinction, 81 ; viewed 
by Aristotle, as constituents of a Pro- 
position, 83; distinguished from Pro- 
position in signification, 156, 158; the 
word, used instead of Noun and Verb 
in Analytica, 203; Major, Middle, and 
Minor, in Syllogism, 213 ; in Syllogism, 
are often masked, 238; reciprocation 
of, in Syllogism, 265 ; equivocation of, 
to be attended to in Dialectic, 402. 

Thales, character of his philosophy, ii. 
154; supposed the Earth to float at 
rest on water, 425. 

Themison, correspondent of Aristotle, i. 
10. 

Themistius, speaks of an “ army of assail- 


ants” of Aristotle, i. 37; on the order 
of the Quesita in science, 344. 

Theodorus, developed Rhetoric, ii. 131. 

Theology, alternative name for First 
Philosophy or Ontology, i. 84, ii. 137. 

Theophrastus, left in charge of Aristotle’s 
school and library, i. 21, 50; direc- 
tions to, in <Aristotle’s will, 25, 26; 
bought as well as com books, 50; 
disposition of his library, 50, 60; wrote 
on Logic, 80; distinguished Affirmation 
dx perabdcews, 175, 244; followed 
Aristotle in treating of Modals, 207; 
assumed convertibility of Universal 
Negative, 210. 

Theses, how to find arguments for, i. 
227; art of impugning and defending, 
258; in Dialectic, how open to be im- 
pugned, 410, chiefly Universal Affirma- 
tive, 410; comparison of, as subjects 
of attack and defence, 411, ii. 34, 45. 

Thrasyllus, canon of, i. 38, 59; tetra- 
logies of, 62. 

Thrasymachus, developed Rhetoric, ii. 
131. 

Thomas Aquinas, his use of “ exoteric,” 
i. 64, 

Ti dv elvas, Td, see Essence (Quiddity). 
Timzus, Platonic, summary of the psy- 
chological doctrine in the, ii. 170-4. 

Timarchus, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Time, none, outside of the Heaven, i. 400. 

Tisias, first writer on Rhetoric, ii. 131. 

Topica, referred to in Analytica, i. 79; 
presupposes contents of Categorie and 
De Interpretatione, 79; part of one 
scheme with Analytica, 204; design of, 
specially claimed by Aristotle as ori- 
ginal, 378 ; subject of, 378, 382 ; First 
Book of, preliminary to the Loci, 408 ; 
distribution of, 409. 

Torstrick, his view of “exoteric dis- 
course,” i, 70. 

Touch, most widely diffused sense, ii. 
196; operated through contact, 203, 
f.¢., apparently, 207; most developed 
in man, 206; an aggregate of several 
senses, 206 ; organ of, 207. 

Trans-Olfacient, action of the, in Smell, 
ii. 201. 

Trans-Sonant, action of the, in Hearing, 
ii. 201. 

Trendelenburg, brings the Categories into 
relation with parts of speech, i. 142. 
Truth, Ens in the sense of, i. 86, &c., see 
Ens; a mental conjunction or dis- 
junction of terms in conformity with 
fact, 86, ii. 159, 315, 322, 367; 
embodied in the Proposition or Enun- 

ciative Speech, 156, 188. 

Tyrannion studied Aristotle’s MSS. at 

Rome, i. 53, 54, 56, 62. 
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U. 


UNIVERSAL, The, knowledge of, with 
error as to particulars, i. 263; know- 
ledge of, better than of the Parti- 
cular, 334; not perceivable by sense, 
839, but cf. 372; reveals the Cause, 
840; generated by a process of Induc- 
tion from particulars, 374 ; controversy 
about, began with Sokrates and Plato, 
ii. 243; questions as to, set out by 
Porphyry, 246 ; Plato’s statements as 
to, collected, 247 seq.; scholastic for- 
mule of the different theories of, 252 ; 
Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s Realistic 
theory of, 257 seq.; Aristotle’s counter- 
theory as to, 261; is to Aristotle a pre- 
dicate in or along with the Particular, 
263, 343; later history of the question 
of, till launched in the schools of the 
Middle Age, 265-8; given as one of 
the varieties of Essence, 324; argu- 
ments against its being Essence, 342. 

Universalia Prima, as premisses in Demon- 
strative Science, i. 311. 

Universe, extends every way, ii. 390. 

Univocal terms, i. 81. 


Vv. 


Vacuum, exists potentially only, ii. 361; 
none, outside of the Heaven, 400. 

Verb, function of the, i. 156, 158, 188; 
the indefinite, 170, 178. 

Vision, most perfect sense, ii. 198; 
colours, the object of, 199; effected 
through media having diaphanous 
agency, 199. 

Voice, The, ii. 202, 


THE 


WwW. 


Waltz, prints Sophistici Elenchi as last 
Book of Topica, i. 79. 

When, Quando, Category, i. 93, 104. 

Where, Ubi, Category, i. 93, 104. 

Words, subjective and objective aspects 
of, i. 157. 

Works of Aristotle, dates of, uncertain, i. 
76; in what order to be studied, 78; 
cross-references in the logical, 79. 

Wyttenbach, started doubts as to Platenic 
Canon, i. 38. 


x. 


XENOKRATES, fellow-pupil of Aristotle, 
accompanied him to Atarnenus, i. 6; 
head of the Academy, 9, 10; attached 
to Athenian democracy, 14; character 
of, 37; his view of the soul, ii. 175. 

Xenophanes, improved on by Parmenides, 
ii. 243; his reason for the stationari- 
ness of the Earth, 425. ; 


Z. 
ZELLER, his view of “ exoteric discourse,” 


i. 70. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, argument of, against 
Motion, paradoxical, ii. 52; uses equi- 
vocal names as univocal, 125; defended 
the Parmenidean theory dialectically, 
244, 

Zeno, the Stoic, a foreigner at Athens, 
without a sphere of political action, 
i. 448. 

Zoological Treatises, place of the, among 
the other works of Aristotle, i. 76. 
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2Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. 


By SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE, K.C.8.I., LL.D., 


Member of the Indian Council, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Law;" and Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford. . 


Second Edition. 8vo. Qs. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION: 


Or, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.B.8. 
6th Edition, and. Thoroughly Revised. (11th Thousand.) With a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Author of the ‘Student's Manuals of Ancient and Modern Geography.” 


With Illustrations. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, 


OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. 
11th Edition. With Illustrations. Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, 


AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.B.8., 
Author of “‘ The Variations of Animals and Plants,” &c., &c. 


Eighth Thousand, With Tlustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
UNTIL THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 


1701—17138. 
By EARL STANHOPE. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


This work is designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of Lorp MacatLay’'s 
History of England and the commencement of Lorp Manon’s History. 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


A NEW EDITION. EDITED WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 


By REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. 
With Portraits. S8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition will consist of 10 Volumes. The POETICAL WORKS will occupy Four 
VoLumzss. The PROSE WORKS Ons Votums. The CORRESPONDENCE Frvz voLauaa: 


Each Volume will have a double number—that of its place in the complete edition and of 
its place in its own particular section. Thus Vols. I. and II. of the WORKS form Vols. I. 
and II. of the POETRY, and Vols. VI., VII. and VIIL, form Vols. I., II. and III. of the 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, 


FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS AND TRAVELLERS. 


Edited by Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A., F.B.8., 
Radcliffe Observer. 


Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


CONTAINING : 
I. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM HENRY VII. TO GEORGE IL 8 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
III. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 10 Vols. Tost 8vo. 4s. each. 
** The public are cautioned against imperfect editions that sr de ciple of these 
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works, as they are merely reprints of the first editions, which are of errors, and 
do not contain the author’s additional notes and latest corrections. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FOR CHILDREN. CONTINUED DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY LADY CALLCOTT. 
A New and Revised Edition. With additional Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
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THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY 
DESPATCHES. 


Edited by the PRESENT DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Vol. XIV. contents. 


Instructions issued by the Duke in Spain, the South of France, and during the Waterloo 
Campaign, respecting the organization and discipline, and upon the movements and orders 
of battle,” of the Allied Armies. Intercepted Letters and Reports from French Generals ; 
Napoleon’s Instructions to his Marshals, &c., &c. 


8vo. 20s. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


By EDWARD WH. LANE. 


Fifth Edition. Edited by E. STANLEY POOLE. 
With Woodcuts. 2vols. Post 8vo. 19s. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS 
OF NEW ZEALAND. 
WITH NOTES OF A CRUISE AMONG THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


By the Hon. HERBERT MEADE, Lt. R.N. 


Seconé Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s, 


SCRAMBLES ON THE ALPS, 


INCLUDING 
THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN, AND THE ATTEMPTS 
WHICH PRECEDED IT, 


AND OBSERVATIONS ON GLACIAL PHENOMENA ON THE ALPS AND IN GREENLAND 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


Second Edition. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


218. 
“*'We do not know of any engravings which so thoroughly bring back, not merelysthe form 
and relief of the mountains hie their very spirit.” —Saturday Boo as “ 4 
**The value of the book, considered simply from an artistic point int of view, is incontestible. 
Every Al pine traveller will have memories stirred within him, and will be y at once to 
exclaim, ‘That is the very thing.’’’—Alpine Journal. 
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Author of “‘ Principles of Geology,” ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man,” &o. 


Siath Thousand. With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS 
PROFESSIONALLY CONSIDERED. 


By MR. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. 
With Preface and Collateral Evidence, 
By theo HON. EDWARD TWISLETON. 


With Facsimiles and Woodcuts. 4to. 63s, 


‘6 We congratulate Mr. Twisleton mpon having settled, as we think, once for albthe long- 
disputed controversy respecting the authorship of the Junian ari pinilasinseapeedy Review. 

‘‘ We agree with the ‘Quarterly.’ We must accept Mr. Twisleton’s work as final. If Sir 
Philip Francis and Junius were not identical, then it is possible for two persons not only to 
have precisely the same tricks of handwriting and the same individualities of punctuation, and 
to preserve them through reams of manuscript, but to be able without knowing it in all moments 
of forgetfulness to write different hands, each of which shall be the hand of the other.” — 


LOCAL TAXATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 
8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


INCLUDING THE LITTLE KNOWN SCHOOLS OF NORTH ITALY. 
FROM THE 2np TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


DRAWN UP FROM FRESH MATERIALS AND RECENT RESEARCHES IN THE ARCHIVES 
OF ITALY, AS WELL AS FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION OF THE WORKS 
OF ART SCATTERED THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


By J. A. CROWE and OC. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
With Illustrations. 5 Vols. 8vo. ls. each. 


“« As contributions to a special department of history, this work is strictly new in the sense 
of owing less to previous writers than any yet undertaken, and thorough to a degree only to be 
appreciated by very thorough perusal. No work has yet attempted in the same degree to un- 
fold the history of all the Italian Schools, their intricate relations and affinities, the stock 
whence they descended, the families into which they intermarried, the impulse traceable to 
the poreins visit of one great painter, the mannerism accounted for by the vicinity of one par- 
ticular picture. None also has done such justice to the great men who stand centrally as 
formers and uniters of others. . . . . Our authors have done what none before have at- 
tempted—they have rectified the errors, and filled up the omissions of Vasari, and he will be 
a bold man who undertakes to do the same by them.” —Edinburgh Review. 
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National Memorial to the Prince Consort. 


ILLUSTRATED 
By accurate engravings of the Monument in Hyde Park, its Architecture, Decora- 
tions; Sculptured Groups, Statues, Mosaics, Metalwork, &c., designed and executed 
by the most eminent British artists. 
24 Lance Piates. ENGRAVED UNDER DIRECTION OF LEWIS GRUNER. 


The descriptive text is accompanied by numerous Woodcuts. 


Folio (50 Copies only on Imperial Paper). 





The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible. 


EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION. 
By BISHOPS AND OTHER CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by Canon COOK, MA. 
Medium 8vo. 


Joshua, Rev. T. E. Esprm, B.D. 
Vol. II. | Judy, Ruth, Samuel, BISHOP OF BATH AND WELIA. 
I. Kings, Rev. GEoRGE RawLinson. 


Vol. II Il. Rings, Chronicles, Evra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, MLA. 
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Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE JOURNAL OF A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


By THE MARQUIS DE BEAUVOIR. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FrENcH By AGNES axp HELEN STEPHENSON. 
With Dlustrations. Post 8vo. 


The Rise and Development of Medizval 


Architecture. | 
LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, RA, F.S.A. 





8vo. 
Soe ge 
A History of the Church of France, 
FROM THE CONCORDAT OF BOLOGNA, 1516, TO THE REVOLUTION. 
Wits An INTRODUCTION. 


By W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A., 
Prebendary of Heytesbury. 


Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
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The Longevity of Man; 
ITS FACTS AND ITS FICTION. 


Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances, and Hints for Testing 
Reputed Cases, ° 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 
Post 8vo. 


Among the chief points discussed in this work, and illustrated by many curious examples, 
will be found: The Social Condition of Centenarians; Longevity in the Middle Ages; on the 
various species of pradence Papen Registers, Monumental Inscriptions, Recollections of 

t Events, Number of Descendants, Living Witn &c.; a Critical uiry into the 
Cases of Henry Jenkins, Old Parr, and the Old Countess of Desmond ; Cases of Centenarianism 
which have been clearly cstablished; Cases which have been disproved; Doubtful Cases ; 
Probable Cases; Longevity as viewed by Medical Men; Physiology of the Question ; Hints 


for the Investigation of Cases, &c. 
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Notes of Thought and Conversation. 
By the late CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. 





Tegner's Frithiofs Saga; or the Tale of 
Frithiof. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH 


By CAPTAIN SPALDING, 104TH FusiLegrs. 
Post 8vo. 





A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, 
by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan. 
By the late Capt. JOHN WOOD, (Ixp1an Navy). 


New Epition. Eptrep sy His Soy. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 
BORDERING THE VALLEY OF THE OXUS. 
BY COLONEL HENRY YULE, C.B. 


With Map. 8vo. 


‘‘ Having already more than once had occasion to refer to Lieutenant Wood, we will briefly 
state that he accompanied Alexander Burnes in his mission to Cabool, and afterwards performed 
one of the most remarkable journeys ever undertaken in Central Asia. He made a survey of 
the Indus, from its mouth to Attock. At Kalabagh, the point where the Indus escapes from 
the Salt Range he found it impossible to stem the current. Undaunted by the difficulty, he 
landed and went by forced marches to Attock ; thence, descending the river, he completed his 
survey amidst the falls and rapids. After reaching Cabool, he crossed the mountains to 
Khunduz, and was eventually the first European, after Marco Polo and Benedict Goés, who 
ever reached the Bam-i-dunya, or Roof of the World. Thus in 1838 Wood discovered the 
source of the Oxus, on the margin of the Pamir Steppe, and for this spends achievement he 
was rewarded with the Patron’s gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. Captain 
Wood's narrative presents the most brilliant confirmation in detail of Marco Polo’s descrip- 
tions.’’— Quarterly Review. 





Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, Mercury, 
Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, 
AND OTHER METALS, 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.RS., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines. London. 


With numerous Tllustrations. 8vo. 
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The Church and the Age. 


A SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRESENT 
POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Epitep By ARCHIBALD WEIR, D.C.L., &.W. D. MACLAGAN, M.A. 


CONTENTS : 
THE CHURCH AND PAUPERISM. Ear NeEtrsoy. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. The Bishop of Western New 
York. 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. W. R. Crarx, M.A., Prebendary of Weu.s. 
SYSTEMS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. Isamparp Brunet, D.C.L. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. J. P. Norris, M.A., Canon of Brisrot. 


THE CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES. Jony G. Tarsor, M.P. 
TOLERATION. 8. Moncan Cowrr, B.D., One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF THE ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH TOWARDS THE 
CHURCHES OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. Geo. Wruurams, B.D., Vicar 
of Rinawoop. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A DISESTABLISHED CHURCH. J. C. MacDonett, D.D., Dean 
of CasHEL. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of Sr. Pauu's. 


DOGMA, CONSIDERED IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS. Arcursaup Wer, D.C.L., 
Vicar of Forty HUI. 


PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. F, R. Cuapman, M.A., Archdeacon of Suppury. 
8vo. [ Ready. 








Historical Memorials of the Royal Palace 
and Chapel of the Savoy. 


By the late J. G. LOCKHART, 


Nomctime Auditor of tho Duchy of Lancaster. 


Edited by Rev. HENRY WHITE, 
'haplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and to the Speaker ; Honorary Chaplain to the Queen. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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Julian Fane. A Memoir. 
Bry ROBERT BULWER LYTTON. 


Sceond and Cheaper Fditi.n. With Portrait, Post Svo. 





Patterns for Turning; 


COMPRISING 


ELLIPTICAL AND OTHER FIGURES CUT ON THE LATHE WITHOUT THE 
USE OF ANY ORNAMENTAL CHUCK. 


By H. W. ELPHINSTONE. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 





Memorials of the Dead. 


BEING A SELECTION OF EPITAPHS FOR GENERAL USE AND STUDY. 
By F, ann M. A. PALLISER. 


Tilustrated, Crown 8vo, 





History of the Christian Church. 


By JAMES C. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 


Vol. IV.—From the death of Boniface VIII. to the End of the Fifth Council of the 
Lateran. 1308--1517. 


8vo. 
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The Works of Alexander Pope. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NoTEs, 


By Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 


Vol. VII. Forming the Third Volume of The Correspondence. 


This Volume contains 350 unpublished Letters, including 70 written by Pope and 
Lord Orrery, disclosing the secret history of the publication of the Pope and Swift Cor- 
respondence, recently discovered by the Editor. 


With Portrait. 8vo. 
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An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 


CUMPILED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L. anp Mr. GEORGE GROVE. 


This Atlas will contain a series of Maps of the same size and form as KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
Roya ATLAS OF MoDEEN GeocrapHy. The Classical Maps have been prepared by Dr. 
KARL MULLER. The Biblical Maps will include the recent observations and positions 
obtained by the Officers of Royal Engineers. Descriptive letterpress and the Index 
will be given in the last part. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 


THE HOLY LAND. (Northern Division.) 
HISTORICAL MAPS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
GREEK AND PHENICIAN COLONIES. 

GALLIA. 

ITALIA SUPERIOR. 

ITALIA INFERIOR. 

GREECE AFTER THE DORIC MIGRATION. 
GREECE AT THE TIME OF THE PERSIAN WARS. 


To be published Quarterly, in Folio. 21s. each Part. 
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The Student's History of Europe During 
the Middle Ages. 


The Student’s Constitutional History of 
England. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 


New and Revised Editions. Incorporating the Author’s Latest Notes and 
Corrections. 


Epitep BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. ann LL.D. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cach. 


‘These Editions have been undertaken with the concurrence of the Author's representatives, 
and incorporate his latest additions and corrections. They have been brought into one volume 
each by leaving out most of the notes at the foot of the pages, and by abbreviating some of the 
less important remarks; but the books remain essentially unchanged, and nothing of importance 
has been omitted. It has been the aim of the Editor to present the works as nearly as possible 
in the form in which he conceives the Author would have wished them to appear if he had him- 
self prepared Editions for the special use of Students. Several important documents, such as 
the Statutes of William the Conqueror, the Charter of Liberties of Henry I., the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, the Assize of Clarendon, the Magna Charta, the Petition of Right and the Bill of 
Rights, have been added to these Editions. 
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A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
and Biography, 
FROM THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE 
By Various AUTHORS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D., 


With Illustrations, 2 Vols. Medium 8yo. 
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' Little Arthur’s History of Rome. 


With Illustrations, 16mo. 
Unirornw with ‘LITTLE ARTHUR'S ENGLAND.” 





A Medieval Latin-English Dictionary. 


Raskn ON THE Gkear Work oF Drceanek ‘TRANSLATED AND Eprrm 
With MANY ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


By EK A. DAYMAN, BD.,, 
Nwebordiry of Siram, Bonmeny Fellow amd Tutor of Exeter College, Oxfoni 


Sunall dto, 
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Lives of the Barly 'Flemish Painters. 
WITH NOTICES OF THEIR WOBRES 
By J. A. CROWE axp GB CAVALCASELLE. 
A New and Tlurvwally Evcwat Eidwe. Wonks Crews twa 
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Handbook for Egypt. 


THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, AND THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE TO INDIA. 


New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Map. Post 8vo.. [Nearly ready. 





Handbook for Greece. 


Tuk Ioxtan IsLaAnps, CoNrINENTAL GREECE, ATHENS, THE PELOPONNESUS, 
THE ISLANDS OF THE AEGEAN SEA, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. 


New Edition. Maps. Post Syo. { Ready. 





Handbook for Constantinople, Turkey 
in Asia, 
THE Bosporus, PLAIN oF TROY, THE ISLANDS OF THE AEGEAN, CRETE, 


Cyprus, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, THE SEVEN CHURCHES, COASTS 
OF THE BLAcK SEA, ARMENIA, MesopoTaMlA, &c. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 16s. (Ready. 
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A First English Grammar. 
By WM. SMITH, D.C.L, axp THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


Post 8vo. 
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A Primary History of Britain. 
Epitep By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L, LL.D. 


In Three Parts. Post 8vo. 


This work has been written with the express purpose of supplying the new requirements of 
n History of the British nation for primary schools. It is an honest attempt to exhibit the 
leading facts and events of our history, free from political and sectarian bias, and therefore 
suitable for schools in which children of various denominations are taught. The whole is 
divided into three parts, printed in a legible type suited for young eyes. Each part, which will 
be a separately, contains a distinct section of the history, which has a completeness in 
itself. 

I. The Early and Middle Age, from the landing of Casar to the end of the Plantagenet 
Line with Richard III. 

II. The Tudor and Stuart Period to the Revolution of 1688. 


III. The modern age of Constitutional Government, from the Revolution to the present time. 
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The Choice of a Dwelling; 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF USEFUL INFORMATION ON ALL POINTS 
CONNECTED WITH HIRING, BUYING, OR BUILDING A HOUSE. 


By GERVASE WHEELER, 
Architect, Author of ‘‘ Rural Homes,” ‘‘ Homes for the People,” &c. 
Second and Revised Edition. With Woodcuts and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘¢ Few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or more concise than Mr. Wheeler’s directions. 
Much of what can be said upon the subject has already been said; but to this he has added more 
and so divided and docketed his advice and information, that the issue is a very compact and 
suegee te manual. It is intended for the general public, rather than for the professional 
oe ihe but the office-shelves of architects would be all the more complete for its presence.” — 

wilder. 
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Aristotle. 


By GEORGE GROTH, F.R.S., D.C.L., LLD., 


Late Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, President of University College, 
London, and Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 


Evitep sy ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; and 


G. CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 
UsirormM witu GROTE’S ‘‘ PLATO.” 
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The Letters and Journals of the late 
Earl of Elgin, 


GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, GOVERNOR.GENERAL OF CANADA, ENVOY 
TO CHINA, AND VICEROY OF INDIA. 


Epitep By THEODORE WALROND, C.B. 





With Prerace By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
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